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THE ‘“WINDMILL EXHIBIT’? OF MINNESOTA FRUITS, MAINTAINED AS A PART OF THE MINNESOT 
Fruit EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR DURING THE FALL MONTHS. 
See Report of World’s Fair Fruit Exhibit in February, 1905, “Horticulturist.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1904, MINNESOTA STATE HORT- 
ICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


The 38th annual meeting of this society convened on Decem- 
ber 6, 1904, in annual session, under almost ideal conditions. 
The weather was mild and pleasant, with no snow upon the 
ground to interfere with getting about, and the meeting was 
held in such pleasant rooms, so specially well adapted to our pur- 
pose that they could scarcely have been better if they had been 
constructed purposely for our use. Nor were there any features 
of the meeting to interfere with entire harmony in its proceed- 
ings. . 

The program as a whole went smoothly, with scarcely a 
break, as arranged. The session opened on the morning of the 
first day with an attendance of approximately 150, including 
in this number a good sized delegation from the School of Agri- 
culture. These young people have for some years met with us, 
especially at the first session of our annual meetings, and in 
smaller numbers at every other session, and their presence is a 
most welcome addition to the audience. The attendance was 
well maintained, running from I50 to 200 throughout all the ses- 
sions of the meeting, and especially on the last day, and in the 
afternoon session of the last day, that in many organizations is 
a time when the attendance drops off, there was a maximum at- 
tendance, upwards of 200 participating in what proved to be the 
most interesting one of the sessions. The plan pursued of pro- 
viding an especially good program for the first and last sessions 
of the meeting works well in practice in getting our members out 
early and holding them till the close of the meeting. 

The most important criticism that occurs to the writer as to 
the general movement of the meeting is that the members are 
not commendably prompt in being at the meetings when called. 
As the program of these meetings is always very full and re- 
quires the full time arranged to complete the work of each ses- 
sion properly, it is especially important that the members should 
be in their seats promptly when the meeting opens. 

Not quite as many delegates from other states as usual were 
present this year. Prof. N. E. Hansen was there during the en- 
tire meeting, representing the South Dakota Horticultural So- 
ciety; Prof. C. B. Waldron, representing the North Dakota Hor- 
ticultural Society, spent half a day with us. Mr. A. J. Philips 
was the only representative from Wisconsin, the regularly ap- 
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pointed delegate, Secretary Frederick Cranefield, being unable 
to attend. Prof. A. T. Erwin, from the Iowa Agricultural School, 
represented the Iowa State Society and spent the first two days 
of the meeting with us. Mr. J. C. Ferris of Hampton, Iowa, was 
present as delegate from the Northeastern Iowa Society and was 
there throughout the meeting except the first day. Mr. C. S. 
Harrison, who is a life member of this society, was present also 
as the representative of the Nebraska Horticultural Society. All 
of these gentlemen took an active part in the sessions and added 
greatly to their interest. 

The program as published was very closely adhered to, there 
being scarcely any absentees. With the exception of the session 
on Wednesday morning, devoted to the annual reports, the entire 
program of each session was carried out practically as an- 
nounced, no topic being carried forward to a subsequent session. 
A notable exception to this though was the omission of a talk we 
were to have had from Prof. Green concerning a recent trip to 
the west and north. He insisted on leaving it out rather than 
shorten the time allotted to the forestry session. We shall ex- 
pect to hear from Prof. Green on this subject through our 
columns. ; 

The Woman’s Auxiliary as usual gave us a very rich program, 
including some features not previously announced. The pro- 
gram of the Forestry Association was given in its entirety with- 
out a single omission. A report of the latter association is to be 
found in this issue of our monthly. 

The social reunion of the ladies of the horticultural society, 
tendered by Mrs. Chas. M. Loring, on account of sickness in her 
‘home was held instead at the residence of Mrs. M. M. Barnard, 
805 Seventh street S. E. Considering the late date of an- 
nouncing this there was a good attendance at the reunion and a 
very pleasant time was had there. This is a good opportunity to 
emphasize the desirability of a larger attendance of the wives 
of the members and other ladies at our annual meeting. At most 
of the sessions there was a liberal showing of ladies present, but 
a still larger attendance is very much to be desired. 

Plenty of time was allowed for discussions in connection with 
most of the papers presented, and these of course will all appear 
in the various numbers of the Horticulturist throughout the year. 

The election of officers as usual was something to be gotten 
through with in a hurry and make way for what the members 
of our society evidently consider of much greater importance, 
the discussion of some of the thousand horticultural topics con- 
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tinually presented at such gatherings. The executive officers of 
the society to be balloted upon at this time, including the presi- 
dent, two members of the executive board, and the treasurer, 
were all re-elected without opposition, and the same may be said 
of the officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss Emma V. White 
continuing as president and Mrs. Anna B. Underwood as secre- 
tary. There was a complete change in the list of vice-presidents 
of the horticultural society, made with the purpose of securing 
report from the various congressional districts of the state from 
different standpoints than those received the past year, the mak- 
ing of such reports being the special duty of the vice-presidents. 


A FEW OF THE OLD MEMBERS. 


I. J. A. Howard 3. A. J. Philips 5. Welly, Taylor, 47. °iS aes Kenney 
2. Wyman Elliot 4. Prof. N.E.Hanson 6. F. J. Cowles 8. J. S. Parks 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


PECKS OF WEALTHY SHOWN AT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The exhibit of fruit, made as last year in the basement room 
of the building occupied, the First Unitarian Church of Minne- 
apolis, was large enough to completely fill the room and con- 
sisted of 1,051 plates of fruit and eighteen pecks of apples, to 
say nothing of a number of pyramids and mounds of apples dis- 
played by individual exhibitors. The exhibit is divided approxi- 
mately as follows: Single plates, entries 475, private exhibits 
245; exhibit of seedling apples 225, of which 125 made up the 
exhibit from the seedling orchard of T. E. Perkins, of Red Wing. 
There were shown eleven pecks of Wealthy apples, two pecks of 
Patten’s Greening apples, one peck of Northwestern Greening 
apples. There were also six collections of apples of ten varieties 
each. Thirty-six plates of grapes were also on exhibition. This 
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is, I believe, the largest exhibit ever made by the horticultural 
society and, according to the statement of a member from 
abroad, the finest exhibit of fruit ever made at such a meeting 
in his knowledge. It is certainly a showing of which the society 
may well be proud, and yet how few of the residents of Minne- 
apolis saw this magnificent show, which was well advertised in 
the papers! Evidently the people generally believe that the 
horticultural society is well able to run this business without 
their help. The total amount of premiums awarded is $198.20. 
Details as to this may be had by consulting the list of awards 
as published immediately following this report. 

The annual banquet as usual was the special feature of the 
meeting, and those who attended it in speaking of it say it was 
the “best of all.” It certainly was in point of members, as 129 
participated, filling the entire hall in the Y. W. C. A. building, 
where we were entertained. Each one who took part on the 
program following the supper acquitted himself so admirably 
that it would be invidious to refer to any particular effort. With 
the exception of the first number, a violin solo, every part was: 
taken as arranged, and in addition Mr. A. J. Philips made his 
usual humorous talk after being called upon the floor by Mr. 
Frank Yahnke; and Mrs. Ruth Fillmore rendered in a very 
pleasing manner a couple of songs which had not previously 
been planned for. The program for the banquet is here given 
in full: 

oo anci ghey oc <-5)0 oie end) ace DR Meena 8 Clarence Wedge 
se og. a eo vig laha Goss sie olbin'e sia’ Rev. C. S. Harrison 
Supper at 6:30 p. m. 


PROGRAM. | 
MRR SOLO 2 ny vega) wre dium led thei e's oan wie's deat se J. W. Shuman 
2. The Hum-“bug,” its Life History in the Minor Key, 
nw SUTURED OED tie a NR ae Pg Prof. F. L. Washburn 
3. Life a Delusion, from the Standpoint of the Nursery- 
ened teh ck ects cle chy is eek hoe 4 Thos. E. Cashman 
4. The Incompatibility of the Inexorable or There- 
PRE SREOS SOS, so cre Ate aia tia alone quake carder coe ate AvwtGs Jeong 
GEHTS 5 ood 6 ow MiG Sietraye ceo we alee oe Miss Bessie McKean 
6. Education in Fruit Culture craton axe steers Geo. S. Innis 
7. Where I “Fell Down,” Told in Strict Confidence. . 
Ms es’ 3 kaart AMS SS ae aiett rena icse « BUs Dewain Cook 
8. The Boy, the Bulldog, and ‘ae Apple Tree, a Fruitful 
CEVA IONS 13 (GY « Mage So a ae en Una ara ee Frank Yahnke 
fae Biography. in: SONS.) . fel. are se ns Mrs. Wm. Robertson 
1o. Accumulating Years Stimulate the Memory—a 


Wee el ect OER SE oars chess Seta wfaccly ehatep aah a Wyman Elliot 
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As.the annual meeting drew to a close, a large number of 
members spoke for a moment or two, bringing together in a very 
pleasing way the more important thoughts of the session. 

At five o’clock, Mrs. Ruth Fillmore sang for us “Abide With 
Me,” the president made a few closing remarks, and the 38th 
damuia meeting of our society, a most enjoyable occasion, came 
to a close. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 
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COLLECTION OF APPLES. 


Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 

J. A. Howard, Hammond ....¥First ....... 6.00 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....Second ..... 4.00 

W. L. Parker, Farmington oe oa DAV eee 2.00 
Ads PHILIPS, Judge. 


APPLES KEPT IN COLD STORAGE. 


Varieties. Exhibitor. ‘Premium. Amount. 
GTISEMIAB erere)-reieral cetera cereiate ere are A. B. Lyman, Excelsior oo ¢ sBAYSC ses salt 
POGrlessiy can ciicstaslcaeiamterraies ss ove ee ITS bie ee eee -50 
UIMIVERSILY. Wiis cicis ctorerarcleveleloleterete at o.oo) WARS Gants atone -50 
MEUSI Petar cieteretarelnereferersietabeieleta ot Gust Johnson, Excelsior oa ASE ee eae 50 
MECManon) a cicrc cate oh coneielsteiere Wm. Oxford, Freeburg a» «t SCCONG pe ee .25 
Oe bem ay iiace wikietors stetetevessieerelsjere i; 2e 0 SOCOM. acta 25 
TIE ew scien croeilcieteinielaieioterecetate "s -. J SCCONG saseeeee 
Peter sess eceocheslem ease ares 6 P. H. Perry, Excelsior a0 sebiT Sheena » 260 
Yellow Transparent ......... es oe oe MUYSEs ates .50 
Wong feldierk evic se ctaeteyetiecek cise on os ss SCCONG, co awe .25 
QMCTORET Giis capctetetors olelsty aiaicta erase ‘s os oc WITSE Greer -50 
GIGCOnbiavevewisteis wicks celeteretere o's fares es oe we oT SE Soe -50 
Christmasicecmactscessamemnccncct C: E. Older, Luverne +s» SCCONG: aes 25 
MT EG AY roe <fercicustat eras everiaielalersietare Ne os »- SEGCODG pan 25 
GEUTIOY hovotesacita hole sigeroefeleretee oo se MAPSE Seo ores .50 
ETI DET IAD Pierete: shave wivnatatensteteletace: cere * «os *SCCONG, soa 25 
SPRUE hes arcs tcttec oectre menisle rete reratens P. H. Perry PPR oP igcys Gee 50 
PTAA Soe reine wariitc inate bctait Mens W. L. Parker, Farmington ....Second ..... 26 
VIDS ray Peer itetsre celeusieie oie otepnis be o's ove ECAR rel ane -50 
CROSS te terertatetsrelsteis teresa ere ae es . oo ¢ LESTE ieee cere -50 
TB OCOLSIRY iarvaiscat enetat erase te eiousteredele'e eS oe os MELSUN ee ane -50 
Rollins yPrOupne yee. ieterecrcts eveus a oo ke oURSE avers iene -50 
Gharlamoft*2. staat seiec ff Riera acct aS -50 
DITCH ESSiaapetatel eveispertiolessmat cust (as telie'a ss ost « MESO ears oe -50 
AU LONOVIKE suis /cicinctclsverewiisie eiele “ ao wie IRL ES Glia heaters -50 
MGMaAn Ont cto iisiieiteslsies se 37 = o.oo SRLS Eee ate sce ane .50 
BOTOVANICA © sitalecetisieleleteleicwta sleler < oie GEL SEMA a aaa .50 
FEAVIIM DD Fae ceicneiecis wanitenenciemeies <f oe axe MARSE poeta en -50 
DAI SOM sera cloise olete) aetetatetatereter stetare “ oo + SCCONd %. - as 25 
YN ou (hh 00 ee PRIOR OCHOA GOCE OO a 3. CRLTSE sere -50 
GidCon tes Unc oceania ie teretaiens OM ic « WCCONG asa -25 
Striped. Amissenis smielestate siete cy os o's PALS Eats ee -50 
DnIviersity, s aecier.« oeulunesiceiels ss oe » SECON! 2. sre 25 
Lowland Raspberry .......;. ig oe ee ULSCe ete -50 
St. Lawrence es ii ieschienteste Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....Second ..... .25 
Northwestern Greening...... 43 oe» SCCONG somes 
Patten’s Greening ............. ‘ os « SCCONG. master -25 
WViOIE GRAV GF a5 ctelasere sistas iciole mis ée eres RATS. cere -50 
OKADCHAY.. 6c' 0 .cle ate sf sos KITSER aerate -50 
Duchess ... ge .¢.. Second seen os ~25 
Wealthy il oe « sSCCOMG Meters .26 
Grundy ef «+ » s SCCOMNGsee ee 26 
Judson vein Soin ow iid ae «« MURS eect -50 
RANIINID! «o's sco sleleinets Salen “e «'. 1. «Second ace aaeeeaes 
Newell’ s Winter .. Oe J. A. Howard, Hammond ....First .....-- .50 
Jewell’s Winter .... meee ee ¢: o-o ove SELESC) adetene erate .50 
BCOLEHS: WINTER oo coer cre 23 Af oo RLS UP creer -50 
TRE IINA sas, 0' eb ete ateterotens me Et oo ¢ MCCONG ena 25 
Ben Davis ......... #¢ oe ae LES eels eee -50 
ITOUCH elas 0.0 ernie sclers sf ae oe SCCONG |: css emeeee 


Tetoid:.6 (0) es ei he.) ne oo 0 CB ILSte eee ee .50 
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AWARD OF PREMIUMS.» 9 
BETS) sc.0\0's © 8.¢5)0 Be elt elarae.' ase a a) ys SECON: acts .25 
RMINPTALINIU OL cis/cnietrare, ee oe o's os 1% +. ..Second ..... .25 
MEGIOGM RUSSEL ee secs. cee c ens $ sje jt EUINS eacisre eee .50 
TERCERA SAIC rico eA ORC chy sie vale MLO tre ar et aiel ats FE OAS, 
TROMETCIO Cs. nc cc ce cee Metevalete sare st Charny debt Smear DO 
PEPE GAN cece ccc c cies seeseccss sees rn Pinar AUS byes lactate -50 
Northwestern Greening ..... if Kine WRLSL roca e Peal 
IGG Ae SS AR Igeoge aieieietalstetets 33 sieiae CCOMGu a nierare 26 
TE 1s(6'=]0) =) A OOO aris Nitrctoe st Fer le) ep Sala 
Dee aie cic shccssseeseecs ss aio’ hg MALSE Hevetcie sn eee sO 
Rollin’s Prolific ...........+. 4 os »ssecond ..... .25 
PROCUQUCET one. le ise seen 4 ee) HITSt veieeess 200 
Repka Malenka ............. a wel HATSE s,s 0/00 - 00 
St. Lawrence ...... Rimataeveretore ss sige ETL S Dearete crates 50 
REUTCUPAMIS: Sac. cece tee wae pe vie) st NCCONG © 2s.40014 ea0 
PREHOPSIGT iiclscccccccccscces eisiaeieiee A 310) DECOM» sa aiers 25 
Viol be 1399142) ee ayoraiae es »...Second 25 
White Pigeon :.......... soe. Pe -. Hirst ... -50 
DUVETISTAGESS foc 0.0 osc cee erate <¢ -...First -50 
Yellow Sweet ............ ty dee ESE .50 
IPECHIGRS) © oo cess se eis : ‘ .. ..Second 25 
MIPCHICILY: pittclsve ccc c.ees ae oe ape RUnSt .50 
Patten’s Greening W. L. Parker, Farmington ....¥First -50 
PSOTOMATCE aisievape eis sje es ae seeds), Ja A. ttOward, Hammond , 2. ..S5eCOnd) «k:... 26 

JNO. P. ANDREWS, Judge. 
APPLES NOT KEPT IN COLD STORAGE. 

Varieties. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Northwestern Greening ..... J. A. Howard, Hammond ....First ..... ee eeOe 
J27210 270) 25 OR eI Saleiavetores - siete, LMS Goes seek -50 
COMM SMESTOLITIC (24.4100 ceca gs ore Jerse s eiccsie asd .50 
WVOlf URIVEr osc... 2s me hi ere eer ceric 50 
NAVE 0} Oo AC ee wave SOECONG. Sacer .25 
ACTIN, fore v's ola levs s cole 0 ers ; Gas eECONG ye .'s ap 25 
ROSIE DA at sticicic ssc’ oeccse ccc - og Fomarcd hb dhe ase -50 
ID Bag eS eee eee eisie's sts G aletai GS Gr tare mec -50 
Mae MGI Civveis cies ee aise s stehetatels ne deer MAE Stereos MAoO 
istilels)" 3 REE Sas Beene nan “< sere COMOU sais 25 
MIMS TOUIIC cicccccnccceces Be eter VASE ceratte ate 50 
PVULINERE SONA cle clelac sic cslclic cles 5% os So we uIES the wer crate .50 
OTANES 2.6 cea es Shan GOO oo seh s/ SS CCONGs sate 25 
BVPMPPANLA iatclslectclccicceccesscleccece a Geli SCCONG st eeiehs sep 
Newell’s Winter ............ os ictal Slr cisiertece -50 
Aye yeh Wah oh) oe rf oye) BES EG, wc a les -50 
BSCOULISMVVAIAEET: tals socjec cc00 00 we aot SOCCONGI. «sate 25 
Meader’s Winter ............ CY SSR S beaten slelore .60 
PAPERS 1S. sien vecdcvsccee ee Merve MALS ote pT OU 
PSFEDEN mys sicleis ccs see ausMousiate Sp s SeOe LS tt caarerctos - 60 
REOIGETIGEMISSCT. sisjccc ev siccee se ayo ELLOS ty jee cheletets .60 
MERI RICIVGINEDS (Pa lalel sia a!0ic. 0.10 (0,000.0 00 ve * dane IESE Ace tere cbs -50 
VAS hnieharte ss c0 Soe oeaOAGo af one e cise POCONO. enact peo 
MUCHAS ENT Repet tc eic( sis 01s ie Seon we is eo HADSt a0 eke -50 
PEEEVENOVINER fos islg sc! a cic sive ain's o's as Sfa ets MANS bul eieletatree -50 
DURCTVE TORTS ictcialcle|s.s's vleieeie ve cisece oe sets SRMESE ccrcretice si OO 
fico CORO hoh 2) i W: I Parker, Farmington © 2 .-.- Hirst. 2.02 3. 2 -50 
Wewell’s Winter .........cc0c8 ie siete HSCCONG Moores e2D 
Repka Malenka ............ - “ on i .50 
eae ME ya chalards cls 0.0 6.c;s.eeisiee os of .26 
ie \bhoay 0190 0} 00) a 50 -50 
SOCAN relele’s cs cecvccsecie sintate S$ aye 26 
Meader’s Winter ee -...second .. .25 
Longfield ; P. H. Perry, Excelsior oie Ws SECON. vaa2 ae ew 
RSTGEL sacri 3s P ate 3 re sie eS CCONG cocaine .25 
Martha ... es UTS Si voce sre 50 
Virginia oe OUTS these fara .50 
(Pipe est) 455 ae ie oY sie I ECONG, Gece e 25 
PIM -\s ces. >-s-¢-... EH. iS: Rowell, Minneapolis.; ..First’....... -60 
MPRERRC TGC atin leccic ssc cuegee's C. W. Spickerman, Excelsior....First ....... .50 
UUEBLUNSIA ARR Note co'. ecatal a ls''c'ae oi a'e.n'e 0's Nils Anderson, Lake City ....Second ..... 25 
LUEUEI 406 Gp a Wm. Oxford, Freeburg ....S9econd 25 
ATHSIM.):.....'. Meahatatetalelars’ sie sis eis 7% ais Poti S E caroree tein -50 
1220130 2A is oe BECONG: cise, .oD 
SEA RAT ME ca'a\'s 0. wvoi.0"9i8i0'6,¢ shelageters rat me miata oS Craw uctere =eeDO 
MeCMEIUR Ge ciehcis c's sao og bieiclee sacs Mrs. Isabella Barton, Excelsior....First ....... .50 
EERO SS stele 's xen oe Be Frank Yahnke, Winona Berek ECO Gn re.cteaie .25 
1P,207010 2051 lr R. H.-L. Jewett, Faribault ....Second ..... .25 
PBR EUSEY Sieve akc eccdaccecs H. H. S Rowell, Minneapolis....Second ..... 25 
Ua? 3 ae ee se sere Pt <sis-p sere .50 
MIGIVENSILY ...!.......ccccccese HH. W. Shuman, Excelsior’ ....Second ..... .25 
UST CS) 01 a or . f = Seige Mists ces serous TOO 
PASI UINIMNS! lof e's) odie eee aisvsiclcisicieneiele “$ siete MEANS EY ov aeiaeret .50 
Eaucens Greening >. .0l.c5 es he cen I SECON. 6.2 .26 
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WY DTIC: cleric witiels wrarels @'alelcle ta Nils Anderson, Lake City ....First ....... -50 
Duchess) <2 sce. eiictalcieinie sieve eae J. O. Weld, Mound oe oe KITS. pore .50 
INTITOHOVIKALSS cisavetslersteie is tials erere D. T. Wheaton, Morris oe ee ATSC ete -50 
Oranee. oe aosennecetec seas : Py oe oMMUSC sateen 50 
Northwestern Greening ..... Frank Yahnke, Winona oo eeSCCONG «abe 
ATM EVISE a2 cin oleiohaie ehatiele aferercies - «e's SCCONGHN aaa -25 
Wie al CHy SO sscarsiarslaiaisisloxeateinc/e/e) nis A. Brackett, Excelsior 3s ow ALSU a slaieetete -50 
Golder ORUSSELs rience. cere atelore S. A. Alling, Homer »¢ © eSCONG (sos semen 
AMICUNG: os s.ccclinesh osine clesialsciee 3 se oé:e eID SE ee ieee -50 
Maribaullt- oc aicws vole cielorsleceis'es H. H. Pond; Bloomington, <.. .Hirstis..eeee .50 
IBECTIESS iM isiae sieibig te isie ateio' a loleinia' Preston McCulley, Maple Plain.. oEADSE <coie miele eeneae 
DVBcili TICs Werercts ctahal ctatereie erelevetel ove wie . «3 Firat cana .50 
Patten’s Greening .......... i oo «  MAISt. 0.5 seen -50 
IEIPETNAM! Foe cckemstiaeis swisielcicedels s oe ve MRS t iseeterne -50 
WY GalLhiy. wats aise aeiaivion: eustelaicletsiss af os ss SCCONd ocslae .25 
JEWELS WINER siacle a's eeis,c% «. Nils Anderson, Lake City .. 7. auirseeecseeee -50 
Giant (Swaarenicetswissc vie ve) J A. Howard, Hammond ... Hirsh. 50 
Pc IKG et afovaisver haters mrsle tare eters ptere = a eile pee! AA .50 
Pickett’s Prolifie.....:¢.¢ ci. SO a eae Se -60 


DEWAIN COOK, Judge. 
EARLY WINTER SEEDLING APPLES. 


Varieties. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
WONG’ Se Lectereters clatsivialelsists elnieiatete's C. W. Merritt, Winona -...10 per cent. 3B 00 
Lord’s Seedling «© ...0.00 cise ec ‘9 ....65 per cent. 2.80 
TEXOCTDM  ye ote ota oacaticlon ee eens ; D. F. Akin, Farmington ....60 per cent. 2.60 
RENEE bras o vere avalon} Sea tajanate erat eratenetes we -...70 per cent. 3.00 
Sse Make het Paeeine eh Maelo sae AC W. L. Parker, Farmington ....45 per cent. 2.00 
AO Qraa crc cotahcressnd sterctouteraretefate steietalets A. B. Lyman, Excelsior ....60 per cent. 2.60 
SEIWELV MU ciarelatchete cveleievesereleleiclslere se -...95 per cent. 4.10 
Sweet Seedling (rier ce aajsincis ee S. A. Alling, Homer -...75 per cent. 3.26 
INO iL pciaveselstaratatevareyuratsisieysuetelayecees H. H. Pond ...70 percent. 3.00 
mete Nersiaeieamateleletabdlater staretel of A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. . --75 per cent. 3.65 
IEA S OS odcioo ubohod Godcecane ...70 per cent. 3.00 
Drei chatotaievice sfoktee i otunopatetereietoiecevere Vv. A. Neil, Minneapolis ....45 per cent. 2.00 

J. A. Howard 52209 per cent. 3.25 | 
ROVAM RS vis /o iat obestiehtniee re repre eye ele iene T. E. Perkins .50 per cent. 2.15 


SAM’L B. GREEN, Judge. 
LATE WINTER SEEDLING APPLES. 


Varieties. Exhibitor. 
IVD. Vals icverais sicilareie es Saleeetcleieins J. A. Howard ....70 per cent. 3.55 
DROW) stctcxeleretarctare a chomharsston cha touste s ...-60 per cent. 3.05 
Ua wasiatavais ole ecatelete atonnte lelerere arejerolals T. E. Perkins ....80 per cent. 4.00 
NEED a atc velaneaatctare tories Sie area oheucrelats ae ....50 per cent. 2.55 
DPA. Sa iar eae ae att elapels Piste orators me ....50 per cent. 2.55 
Seedling. tai bitin ote tGateiee Frank Yahnke, Winona ....40 per cent. 2.05 
Prosser’s: Winter... oxic cies L. W. Prosser, Le Roy ....60 per cent. 3.05 
SehutZ WNej eee cere eens LG «...55 per cent. 2.80 
Died adie char avetaraie eee Mevelotet inion steleiale oe R. Cummins, Washburn ....60 per cent. 3.05 
Bericton sisi Siete eee buaievenstieres . J. Philips, West Salem, Wis....70 per cent. 3.55 
BCT Lancs oda dmheetnie eaten einieee D. F. Akin, Farmington ....40 per cent. 2.05 
SRK, Sista} piataletapatere rdoterovcrelichevels se ....50 per cent. 2.55 
PTT VIL, b's’ nias cvotstotetchels ectatete treet Se ....45 per cent. 2.30 
Seedling “RUSSét. 2 jiees mat cee xe ....70 per cent. 3.55 
15500 ERO eI os fod Gotocton A. B. Lyman, Excelsior .»..50 per cent. 2.55 
Perfect: >. ccitonisie eater e ate ....70 per cent. 3.55 
DG ccf olc.eleiosiareervetoa areretar ldeeterere H. H. Pond, Bloomington ...40 per cent. 2.05 
WROTAM\ j)5'uacatche varerole: Meraierehenes A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. ..50 per cent. 2.55 
SHOE 2 5 chabert Carnet cee eters ...40 per cent. 2.05 
PiQU ler, 5:5 acini ey Aare weetornce visteetete z «6b pet cent. 3.30 
DIWOLLOA 0 oe vere ate tmoanere Nils Anderson, Lake City .65 per cent. 3.30 


SAM’L B. GREEN, Judge. 
PECKS OF WEALTHY APPLES. 


Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Preston McCulley, Maple Plain....First........ $4.00 
J. A. Howard, Hammond ....Second...... 3.00 
H. W. Shuman, Excelsior ....Third... cc. 2.00 


CHARLES F, GARDNER, Judge. 
COLLECTIONS OF GRAPES. 


Gust Johnson, Excelsior, oe oo MAUS Geeraioteee $5.00 
H. L. Crane, Excelsior oe SCCONG... ve 4.00 
A. W. LATHAM, Judge. 
FLOWERS. 
Article and Exhibitor. Amount. 
Table Bouquet, B. Nagel & Co., Minneapolis: occ. oc ok on selene alse sie o's) sita eee $2.00 
Collection of Plants, E. Nagel & Co., Minneapolis.........0.--cccseeecscccees 5.060 


A. G. LONG, Judge. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. II 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


Best Early Winter Seedling Apple.—Fifty Wealthy trees, four to six feet, 
offered by the Jewell Nursery Co., awarded to A. B. Lyman, Excelsior. 
Best Late Winter Seedling Apple.—Fifty Wealthy trees, four to six feet, 
offered by Jewell Nursery Co., awarded to T. E. Perkins, Red Wing. 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, Judge. 


Peck of Patten’s Greening Apples.—J. A. Howard, Hammond, first. Twelve 
three-year-old apple trees, offered by W. H. Eddy, Howard Lake. 
H. L. Crane, Excelsior, second. Seventy-five gladiolus bulbs, offered by 
W. E. Fryer, Mantorville. 
Peck of Northwestern Greening Apples.—D. F. Akin, Farmington. First, $6.60 
in nursery stock, offered by Mitchell Nursery Co., Owatonna. 
CHAS. F. GARDNER, Judge. 


List of varieties entered at the 1904 annual meeting as single plates, and 
the number of plates of each: 


Newell’s Winter ..... oP EVOUINE SS erOline oie te,a 8 Blushed Calville ...... 1 
Jewell’s Winter ...... a! PREG DCC Ui.0.\erciieoteie etd 1 Lowland Raspberry ... 1 
Scott’s Winter ........ BSAVERET) K Aig telelel ats. slelaais siece.e Di MAATILONOVKAY velaleieleeiacictasts 2 
Jo tele Se See OF St. Lawrence. << cei.) ds ZARB OLOVINIGAY -.)e'siels cia serrate 2 
Licirh Bh kee A SETADEG CATNUS “icv eve olejeis Se OCtOWER® ia vices cies) etele sci 1 
ERE ails Gis cisia sie sie 2 oe DU URECLOLSICY> ce els opie via eles a) Giant  Syvaar cr. irate 2 
PSUR MENTE Ues sicicicre 010 's.0 e's 1 UR GT BAe Aeoneina docks G celnmp. Cider. ss creislerie 1 
ROSS aieilals elecicioeciseecs D> WONIEVCLSIEY 1h. cic ss ple faibice br OStrekony c.hicesies aes 1 
VISE AS erie wes sce ncae SUV OLB tEAV GD crete: oie tetecnsiions 1D, BCeRINTAIKC WV fojaiets nin erayeal a clare 1 
(OG (0 1 eo cee 3° White! Pigeon .3....5.¢ 1 Wameuse}, sphisiesn cd cones 4 
Golden Russet ........ DB Wealbridgee® \..c.. cieeicienice 4 CRAB APPLES. 
NMI ie eee blc.cicc eos 4 Yellow Sweet. .<ises ccc. 1 Meader’s Winter ..... 
RETPIS Men ritla Gait o'si5.000 ese 5. Vellow Transparent 3. 2s Dairtt ooh. ct) sists sie /s.cimie'e 1 
DTS 8 psp ae eee ANE TDI CHESS te sicieis ciel acstete ee 4Gend Grainet is oe sie eteievas Al 
TESAATI Dieteicisic sic co sicjecses Bee TAAW EVN claciessleisielateres sce GeTETY SLOW w, vieictesoesaiaysurie/eteists 2 
Ibook bl 5. eee Sp c@Kabenaon. bitte biers,cisae = 9 Lyman’s Prolific ...... 2 
MEP LABORA Oc so:.c(o\s seis sie.o.0 » 7 Patten’s Greening .... 14 Minnesota ............ 1 
DOW Eo buf Peerless ha! l.reicterae atest br OT ANE OAs aie sites cienewe cree 2 
N. W. Greening....... BKC AWIKeyEN Dro ae BAG ees BEET AGO DE OF Vowel Sys Wiel] oye kb G RIS ops ape 2 
ote SAA SER GIGSOM! rajcteie steiiaseiatatale oe Bey Midirthal Gdigciseswetas a eee 1 
TOU II EM giilereiows, syns cv olaye o's mLLALDZ OLE eave oletaieis a icie sietals)arals TERA ib deabaule nicncenionion CaO CC 2 
PGA Meera iors aicie vise oe 1 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1904. 
CLARENCE WEDGE, PRES. 


Fellow Members, and Horticulturists of Minnesota: It is 
my happy privilege again to greet you at the beginning of this, 
another horticultural year. How the years slip by, and with 
what endless variety of seasons, and new and interesting de- 
velopments! We call the seasons by the old names, but they 
are more truly new seasons, each having peculiar beauties and 
interests, each one of a mighty procession that is bearing us 
along with our small budget of hopes and cares, opportunities 
and responsibilities. But how gently they deal with us who 
work and wait on nature! As I look over the countenances of 
those I first met here some fourteen years ago not one seems a 
year older, and we are sure that not an iota of interest in life 
has been lost by even the oldest. Horticulture here in the north 
surely proves a fountain of youth to those who abide with her. 
Some have fallen by the way whom we may have called old in 
years, but to the last they have kept that earnestness and en- 
thusiasm that is the most certain mark of youth. 

I have addressed with you the “horticulturists of Minnesota,” 
realizing that although our society now numbers eighteen hun- 
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dred members, the greater number of the brotherhood are yet 
outside our pale, although under our care and auspices and ex- 
pecting of us a guidance and direction that will promote their 
welfare; and in addressing the horticulturists of our state it 
would seem that we ought to be addressing every one living 
within its bounds, for every one who has one window may have 
a plant, so that even those ‘Cliff dwellers” who have doomed 
themselves to office buildings and flats may still have a window 
garden and become interested with us in the processes of life. 

My address to you a year ago was largely directed to the 
work of the society, but at this time I wish to call your attention 
to some of the more needy or more hopeful lines of effort that 
seem open to us in the several departments of horticulture at the 
present time. 

The Apple: With all due allowance for the need of better 
keeping apples adapted to our climate, we feel that there can be 
no question that the greater public want is a hardier and better 
class of roots upon which as a safe foundation we may grow our 
orchard trees. Our many open winters, with bare ground and 
deep freezing, require that the roots of our trees shall be of a 
better character than such as‘can be grown from the French 
apple or the average cider mill product of the American orchard. 
Prof. Hansen, of South Dakota, has done a great deal for us by 
starting the present agitation. The northern nurserymen are 
interesting themselves in a very energetic way to secure the best 
stocks at present available, and the prospect of steady improve- 
ment is very encouraging. But we must not allow the matter to 
rest until we have as safe and satisfactory roots for our apple as 
we already have for the plum—the question of the whole or piece 
root graft is mere child’s prattle compared with it. We believe 
that such a root may be found and that the search and active ex- 
periments should be continued until it is brought to light. 

The Plum: ‘The most notable improvement that is going on 
with this valuable fruit is in combining the excellences of the dif- 
ferent races that are under cultivation, the native, the Japan and 
the European varieties; and from what has been already de- 
veloped in this way, and the products shown at our fairs, we 
feel sure that we are at the beginning of a new era in plum 
growing, with larger, firmer fruit and a greatly enlarged market. 
Our present standard list is very defective, and we should wel- 
come the new candidates as fast as they are able to prove them- 
selves worthy, for nothing seems more certain than that the 
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old list is about to be displaced with something much better and 
more profitable. 

The Cherry: Much discouragement is felt with this fruit at 
this time on account of a large loss of trees during the past win- 
ter. We think, however, that this loss was due rather to the 
bad condition of the foliage during the growing period of the 
preceding summer than to any special severity of the winter. 
With proper attention to spraying, the foliage might have been 
kept healthy. We think, therefore, that we should continue to 
experiment with this fruit, and that considering the good prices 
which it uniformly brings in our local markets it may be profit- 
ably cultivated in favorable locations in southern Minnesota. 

The Vineyard: Here on account of past discouragement and 
the low price of the product, set by more favored sections, we 
are making little progress; indeed, there is decidedly less general 
interest in this branch of horticulture than there was twenty 
years ago. As with the apple, there is a great need of more 
hardy roots and, in addition, varieties of a somewhat earlier 
season. The vineyardists of Europe solved their root troubles 
by using our native eastern grape as a stock. Why might we 
not accomplish our ends by using the hardy root of our native 
western vine? Perhaps the very vigorous semi-western variety 
sent out by our central station, the Beta, may prove sufficient 
for the purpose. With us it has stood perfectly while the roots 
of nearly all varieties near it were winter-killed. Our clear air 
and warm sunshine are certainly very favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of this ancient fruit, and with some little advance in hardi- 
ness and earliness it would seem reasonable to hope for a gen- 
eral revival of interest in the vineyard. 

Small Fruits: This branch of horticulture is so thoroughly 
_ and ably cared for by those specially devoted to it that there 
seems to be little of general value to be mentioned. It may, 
however, be well to caution you that it is not reasonable to ex-. 
pect a continuation of the favorable moisture of the past three 
‘seasons. “In time of peace prepare for war.” Drought is the 
great enemy of the berry grower, and, remembering the past, he 
should be prepared to meet this enemy when he appears more 
effectively than ever before. Cultivation, mulch and even irriga- 
tion must be studied and applied in due season, or we shall again 
see valuable plants and bright prospects wither and die at the 
very harvest time. Here, as with the plum, new varieties mark- 
ing a steady progress are being rapidly developed, and we must 
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discover and make use of them or be left behind in the march of 
progress. 

Evergreens: The great hope for improvement in this class 
of trees lies with the nurseryman in the selection of his seed from 
that type of each species that is best adapted to our climate. 


We are just beginning to consider this matter, but it is one that 


lies at the very foundation of successful tree planting, as much 
as a proper selection of ‘seed does at the foundation of success- 
ful agriculture. Permit me to give an instance from our own 
experience that is typical of nearly every species that we han- 
dle. At one time we had four types of the white spruce (Picea 
alba) growing at our place. First, the hardiest, most densely 
‘foliated and most beautiful of all, that from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota; second, a more growthy and very desirable type 
from northern Minnesota; third, a passably fair but not really 
satisfactory kind, probably from the eastern states; and, fourth, 
a wretchedly feeble and worthless sort from European seed. 
These were all true white spruce, and each in its proper habit 
would doubtless have been a credit to its kind, but with us in 
southern Minnesota only two of them were worthy of -the 
ground they occupied. This difference within the species, we 
believe, holds largely true with nearly all the trees we plant, and 


the longer we put off its careful consideration the longer shall . 


we fail to realize any certain success. 

Forestry: We only mention this important branch of our 
art, which is so well cared for by an association of its own, in 
order to give expression to the satisfaction and thankfulness we 
feel at the wonderful progress that is being made in this formerly 
neglected subject. Those of us who can remember the state of 
things less than twenty years ago will almost wish that some of 
the departed champions of the forest could have lived to see this 
their day of triumph. 

Ornamental Planting: We think that the idea of “Art for 
art’s sake” will not commend itself to the hard working, practi- 
cal, bread winning class that I am addressing. But I am cer- 
tain that any art for beauty’s sake will be sure of your sympathiz- 
ing interest. Beauty is the seal, the trade mark, if you please, of 
perfection. It is and ever will be one of-the proofs of a task 
well done. We must not and can not be satisfied without it. 
Nature when she has full sway is superb, unapproachable. I 
well remember the exclamation of my father in one of our rides 
together in the early days of our state. As we reached the top 
of one of those swells in the prairie that gave a wide, midsummer 
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view of the fields, lakes and rivers as God made them, “Oh,” 
said he, “they will never be so beautiful again.” And they have 
not been, nor are they now. The hand of man has so far been 
careless and awkward. But we have only begun our work; 
when it is completed we may hope that the earth will again show 
forth a harmony and beauty like unto that of which we robbed it. 
There is much useful agitation these days for good roads, and 
it is probably necessary, in some sense, that they be made first 
good and then beautiful. As they stand today, they are very far 
from being either. The attempts that have so far been made in 
planting our highways have been commonly ill advised and fre- 
quently hideous. As a society we need to put more thought on 
this subject and take a larger initiative in suggesting plans that 
shall at once be practical and truly decorative. While the city 
residence, park and cemetery are getting a fair share of our at- 
tention, I fear that we are also in a measure neglecting to pro- 
vide plans and suggestions for planting the farm and village lot. 
We especially need to educate our people away from the idea 
that these efforts in home adornment should be opposed to na- 
ture, or tending to express artificial ideals only, and show them 
that the truest beauty is that which they may copy from the 
native copses and openings about them. 

Having thus rambled over the work field of our society with 
you, I must now call you back to the duties and pleasures of our 
present meeting. Let us be truly fraternal in our intercourse. 
Here and during these days we are each to be the humble, cour- 
teous servant of the other. For the stranger and the new mem- 
ber we have an especial welcome. You are the very people that 
we have been seeking! We wish your questions, your fresh 
thoughts and your suggestions. We hope to make you so con- 
tented here that you will choose to stay with us. The older 
members need no spoken welcome, for we are indeed brethren; 
eye speaks to eye, and heart to heart, and “There’s no friend like 
the old friend.” 

So then, in the midst of these most cheerful surroundings, 
with fruits and flowers and music to inspire us, let us be about 
our work. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL 
ADDRESS. 


E. A, SMITH, CHAIRMAN, LAKE CITY. 


The address of President Wedge bristles with good points. 
The greatest compliment we could pay him would be to repeat 
it entire. We briefly review and report as follows: 

Every one owes a duty to himself. He should help make 
the home more beautiful by planting a shrub or fruit tree or se- 
curing a plant for the home. 

The Apple: It is essential to secure a more hardy class of 
roots. The question of piece root or whole root grafts is “merely 
child’s prattle in comparison” with the more important question 
of a hardy root. 

The Plum: We are at the commencement of a new era in 


the cultivation of this important fruit. A larger, firmer fruit ~ 
means a larger and more profitable market. Great possibilities — 


exist for the future of this fruit. Will it not be well for the hor- 
ticultural society to encourage new fruit creations in plums by 
offering a prize of $100.00 for a plum meeting certain standards 
of requirement? 

The Cherry: A cherry for the north is one of our great 
needs; a cherry that is hardy, productive and of good quality is 
what is needed. Who will be the fortunate one to produce it? 

The Grape also needs a more hardy root for the north. The 
adoption of the wild grape or Beta as stock for other well 
known varieties is worthy of further investigation. — 

The Small Fruits should also mark a steady progression along 
the line of quality, productiveness and hardiness. Continued ex- 
perimenting is advocated. 

Evergreens: The selection of hardy seed of the best types 
for our various localities is necessary. 

Forestry: Wonderful progress is being made in this form- 
erly neglected subject. Ornamental planting is winning and 
making its way. City, town, park and cemetery are receiving 
their fair share of attention. 

The future of horticulture in the northwest looks bright and 
hopeful. The Minnesota State Horticultural Society is doing 
a splendid and important work; it is making horticultural his- 
tory. It is for each member to assist in making the society a 
place where fraternal greetings find welcome, where exchange 
of thought proves helpful, and where new inspiration urges us 
to better and higher planes of work. 


+ caligoteal 
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ANNUAL REPORT, EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1904. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


The executive board have been in session but twice during 
the year. The management of our horticultural affairs is so ad- 
mirably conducted by our secretary that they require but little 
attention from the executive board. All questions of great im- 
portance are referred to the two resident members, Green and El- 
liot, and if requiring the sanction of all the members the matter 
under consideration is decided by means of correspondence or 
long distance telephone, thus saving time and expense in calling 
the members together during the periods intervening between 
our semi-annual meetings. The executive board usually finds no 
necessity for a meeting of the full board oftener than two or 
three times each year, and, to avoid expense, each member is 
notified by the secretary to meet at his office the evening before 
the opening of our winter meeting and again on the day of ad- 
journment, thereby relieving a full quorum of the board from 
further duty till the summer meeting of the society in June. 

Mr. J. A. Vye, the bookkeeper of the central experiment sta- 
tion, has examined the books of the secretary from June 26th, 
1903, to June 23rd, 1904, and found them correct. The executive 
committee have also examined the books of the secretary and 
treasurer for the past year, checked up the bills and vouchers 
and found them correct. 

We have at the end of 1904 eighteen hundred members, and 
with the present method of distributing our reports have not 
enough left to make the proper exchanges with other horticul- 
tural societies and experiment stations; therefore the board de- 
cided to apply to our next legislature for an increased appro- 
priation that we may print two thousand copies more than are 
printed at the present time. With this increased number, we 
should have enough to supply our increasing membership and 
lay aside a sufficient number for future life members. | 

The executive board desires at this time to thank the mem- 
bers of our society who have so freely contributed fruits from 
their orchards and gardens for the Minnesota Fruit Exhibit at 
the St. Louis Louisiana Exposition, and those who have had 
charge of their installation and management, as well as our press 
for the many expressions of praise and commendation so gener- 
ously published. 
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SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1904. 
A. W. LATHAM, SEC’Y. 


This word which I bring to the members of this society at its 
38th annual meeting marks the close of my fourteenth year of 
service as your secretary. The opportunities that have come 
to us during this period and the resulting developments are as 


well known to you as to myself, and I will not here dwell upon _ 


them. Incidentally the secretary is necessarily more or less in 
touch with all the horticultural interests of the state, and I might 
in this report approximately sum up the general status of matters 
connected with our art in a way to furnish a certain amount of 
valuable information, but as these facts are brought out very 
largely in connection with the reports of the superintendents of 
trial stations and the vice-presidents of the society, I will not 
burden you with a dissertation of that kind at this time, neither 
will I give you.any special word of cheer or encouragement as 
to the future work, which has been done by our president in his 
annual address. As heretofore the report is confined very close- 
ly to practical matters connected with the working of the office 
that it has been your pleasure I should fill during this long 
period. . 

A special index of the strength of the society in the accom- 
plishment of its work is necessarily the number of its member- 
ship, and to this I first call your attention. Wa6ith the exception 
of one year since I became your secretary there has been an in- 
crease of membership over the year preceding. This year the 
increase has been more marked than usual. I reported to the 
last annual meeting an aggregate membership roll of 1,430. It 
is now my pleasure to report an increase of this of 370 members, 
making the total roll for the year 1904 to date 1,800. Of this in- 
crease 354 are for annual members. There have been added to 
the life roll this year fifteen new names, and three have been 
removed by death. The additions are as follows: Peter Siverts, 
Canby; G. A. Anderson, Renville; Paul Burtzlaff, Stillwater ; 
M. A. Eliason, Artichoke Lake; Chas. Hawkinson, Excelsior; 
Thomas Lowry, Minneapolis; F. F. Marshall, Crow River; 
Willis P. Mann, Dodge Center; Ole S. Quammen, Glencoe; C. J. 
Manner, Anamoose, N. D.; Victor A. Neil, Minneapolis; Otto 
Kankel, Fertile; C. S. Harrison, York, Neb.; Alex. Alin, Fuller- 
ton, N. D., and L. B. Arnold, St. Paul. The deaths are those 
of Mr. L. M. Ford, who died at San Diego, Cal.; Jacob Manning, 
at Reading, Mass.; and Wm. S. Dedon, who passed away at his 
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home in Taylor’s Falls Nov. 28, 1904. These changes in the life 
roll increase the number of life members as noted last year by 
twelve members. 

Of this increase in membership 130 are to be charged to the 
North Dakota Horticultural Society, which came in as an auxil- 
iary society this year, but we also dropped from the roll the 
South Dakota society, which heretofore had occupied this rela- 
tive position, the number of their roll, however, being much less. 
About 220 members came to us from the Farmers’ Institute, 
most of them as a result of the work of Mr. Frank Yahnke. This 
number, however, is not in excess of that of previous years. 
Aside from these special sources there is apparent a certain 
movement in growth taking place through the cumulative inter- 
est taken by the members of the society, which is bringing about 
a steady increase in our numbers without any special work on 
the part of your secretary other than picking up loose ends and 
seeing that each member has the attention to which he is en- 
titled. . , 

The condition of the finances of the society is equally satis- 
factory, there being a considerable sum more in the hands of 
the treasurer at this time than a year ago, notwithstanding some 
special expenses which the society has incurred on account of 
increased assistance required in the office, caused by the relation 
of the secretary to the World’s Fair and other matters connected 
with the growth of the association. It has been found necessary 
to employ a clerk and stenographer in the office all the time 
during the year, which has insured the office being open during 
ordinary office hours. 

_ The increase in membership has resulted in a shortage in the 
reports and magazines printed for the society under the late law 
providing for an increase. There are now being printed 4,000 
copies of our report, 1,900 of which were sent out as magazines 
and 2,100 bound in cloth, under the title of “Trees, Fruits and 
Flowers of Minnesota.’”’ As each member receives, besides the 
magazine, a copy of the annual report of the year before, under 
an implied pledge to distribute the magazines where they will 
be appreciated, and as some two or three hundred volumes are 
required for exchanges and to those whom the law provides 
shall be furnished with them, it will be seen that with the present 
membership there are not enough reports to meet the demand; 
and to preserve any for future life members, it has been neces- 
sary this year to cut off the exchanges, which means that re- 
ports have not been sent to the horticultural societies throughout 
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the country as heretofore. If the society is to grow in the next 
two years as in the past and the same method of distribution 
continues—and any change from this seems to the writer of 
doubtful expediency—it will be necessary to ask the legislature 
for an increased printing appropriation. For the other expenses 
of the society, the present income seems to be sufficient, unless 
it is desired to occupy better and more expensive offices than 
we now do. An additional office just across the hall from the 
old one at present occupied has been rented this year. It is 
used for storage purposes and as a private office, and its occu- 
pation makes it possible to get along in the old location, with 
which our members are now for so many years familiar. 

There has been added to the office equipment this year an 
excellent safe, which insures us against loss of the society books 
and records, and to this extent is a certain amount of relief to 
the officers of the society. 

We have, as heretofore, continued to reach the public through 
the Farmers’ Institute. Mr. Frank Yahnke has during the past 
institute campaign been with what is called the one day corps as 
a representative of horticulture, and his work has received spe- 
cial commendation from Mr. Gregg and general notice from oth- 
ers who have known about what the institutes are doing. We 
have felt a just pride in Mr. Yahnke’s work in this position. 
With the main corps, notwithstanding our solicitude in this re- 
spect, there has been no horticultural lecturer except a few days 
that Mr. A. J. Philips was with it; but we have the promise of 
Superintendent Gregg that this defect in the make-up of the 
corps will be rectified this year and that some one satisfactory to 
the officers of the society will be put in the field with the corps in 
January. We understand that Mr. Yahnke will continue in his 
old position. 

Aside from the North Dakota society referred to above there 
have been two other new auxiliary societies added to our list 
this year, one organized by Capt. A. H. Reed, at Glencoe, en- 
titled the McLeod County Horticultural Society, consisting of 
nineteen members; and the other organized by T. A. Hoverstad, 
at Crookston, entitled the Red River Valley Horticultural So- 
ciety. Mr. Wyman Elliot and myself upon invitation assisted 
in the organization of this latter society. The meeting was well 
attended and resulted in securing twenty-four members. Prof. 
Green and myself visited Glencoe also upon invitation of Capt. 
Reed and attended the meeting of the society there in Septem- 
ber. I may say that a number of our members, Mr. Elliot, Mr. 


ee 
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A. K. Bush, Prof. Wm. Robertson, Mr. Philips, of Wisconsin, 
and myself were present at the organization of the North Dakota 
Society in January last. This was a very enthusiastic meeting 
and nearly all the 134 members were taken at that time. 

Something should be said of the special work of the secretary 
in connection with the state fair and also the World’s Fair. As 
superintendent of the horticultural department of the state fair, 
it is my pleasure to be able to report a satisfactory exhibit, al- 
though the season was very late and the fair was held unusually 
early, much of the fruit displayed being quite unripe and under- 
sized; but the general appearance of the hall was satisfactory, I 
believe, and those who participated as exhibitors were well re- 
paid for their work. A number of the usual exhibitors were not 
in attendance, largely on account of the unripe condition of 
fruit. It is much to be desired that more of our members should 
take part in this feature of the work of the society. Two or 
three days spent in horticultural hall at the state fair will be 
found very enjoyable, and a share in the premiums is likely to 
pay the expenses connected with such a visit. 

The superintendency of the Minnesota fruit exhibit at the 
World’s Fair came to the secretary in part on account of his 
connection with the society as its secretary, and was accepted in 
part to accommodate Ex-Pres. J. M. Underwood, who, as you 
know, is a member of the Minnesota World’s Fair Commission 
of the state, and with whom it is always a pleasure to work; and 
in part because I thought I should in this way be able to increase 
my value to the society as its working officer. A large number 
of members of the society assisted willingly in the making of 
this exhibit. While the results were not always what we should 
have liked, yet I feel that those who took part have done their 
best under the circumstances and that the society has been in a 
way benefited as a result. My report as superintendent of the 
World’s Fair being upon the program later, I will not speak 
further about it at this time. 

There are two funds in the hands of the society, indeed I 
might say three funds, that are yet unexpended. The oldest of 
these funds is the Gideon Memorial Fund of which $344.00 in all 
has been collected and this amount less a certain sum paid out 
for expenses in connection therewith is drawing interest in the 
Hennepin County Savings Bank. There is $40.00 still uncol- 
lected, which we believe to be good, making a total of $384.00. 
Some plan will undoubtedly be devised soon for bringing this 
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matter to a conclusion and placing the fund where the original 
purpose for which it was collected will be carried out. 

The second fund is an amount of $110.00 derived from the 
sale of tickets at the society banquet last year. Mr. E. A. Webb, 
of “The Farmer,’ paid the expense of this banquet, $110.00, 
which amount is to be used in providing the horticultural class- 
room at the State Experiment Station with suitable portraits, 
etc., to accompany the Harris Memorial Tablet, now in place in 
that building. Prof. Green, who has charge of this work, reports 
progress, but this fund is still in the hands of the secretary. 

The third fund, though it has not been definitely set aside for 
this purpose, is the $1,000.00 which the society is offering as a 
premium for a certain seedling apple which we hope sometime 
will have a successful claimant. This money is on hand in the 
savings bank and drawing interest, and this fact should be a 
stimulant to those who are interested either in securing the 
premium or in the work of the society. 

This report might be extended indefinitely if we were to dwell 
upon the possibilities and probabilities of the future work of the 
society. This work will undoubtedly go on along very much 
the same lines as in the past with an assurance of steady progress’ 
in the increasing of facilities for work and the enlarging of the 
field of usefulness. With a membership of such strength and 
displaying such earnestness, its continued successful develop- 
ment is assured. The harmony with which the work of the so- 
ciety is done and the united effort of so strong a membership is 
working out and must continue to work out great good to the 
cause of horticulture in our state and especially in the develop- 
ment of a local pomology, towards which the principal efforts at 
present are being made. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts of secretary’s office: 


Advertisements... .cchens eee eee wee eee + 0 «SRG 
Life: membership feesr 1.0. yas te a a 154.00 
Anntial’ fees) "1908... 2 cn aie tee a er 19.00 
Ansitial fees; 1904 Ue hee peed one eee chee ee 1,466.00 
Annual fees} 19057) -O.UUISa AEA Boe ae 215.00 
B.A. Webb-fund) ioc... obs h onaeelins eee eee ee 100.00 
West. Pass. Association’ 2issic:. «cobs castles oo a II.00 
Minn: World’s: Fair: Gomegx sicseies vu ene eo ee 123.00 
Books, sold 1... oe baa Poe hes ae ee 22.46 
Sundries” 75. 2 Oe. SI Bee tea eae ee ee 36.65 


$2,314.26 
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MR Tig ir ete ict glia: wigs, ateaiay Reo Vin Shee a Sale, $407 .O1 
INEM pce 240, 0 tlh gig Fae 2a putSl's aw Mime te ee vb pce aps oy Se 30.09 
SEITE) sos eeu NO oa ceed ea es weclaws s go.05 
EE eo) a ao Ree a 5 nine ecte ane eee app glean ee 39.65 
ASN oh gi a Oe NC a a 2.22 
INCE CI OUUCE, 025i. Sials gre ic 4 2 Saker ep aoe aid aes 282.85 
el il ae a esr ae ARR 35.64 
TENDONS cir ob. 9, ve gst Gow, ap 4d oes em ebee ie a wile, toa lagere «3 201.48 
nal NR 34.37 
MEETS, a cs nee a eee SS Nate ane a a eva sye 232.80 
meserine anntial meeting, 1903 . 5.6... et ee 95.92 
Meenees ailiitial imecting, 1903... 0... cece ee ee 274.51 
Mmmeuees sinner meeting, 1904 ...... 1.206... see} 12.45 
Peeeemecseaiitial meeting, 1904 .....52.2 ones ee ee ws 18.63 
Meee exectitive bOatd hide sekl es vee eee eee 13303 
MPEP CLCD ATES § 6) iets nc ce Se ee eres oe lee 43.63 
MEEIPING ETS 3 tke aes ese Link pte Lin ee heee gametete ae 4.50 
I 6 0 1208.3 eh hs ae esp Scare de Mea eee ae 5.50 
Sree hs el A els We Oe tinea a eet ae 55.00 
peers Gn meinberships 26s. 6a. es ee ee 252.85 
SURED PMD EAT ATM 82. sae et ein AG Damen feeder es 10.00 
Bemetses Seedling committee 00... re 20.30 
Ey aes kc cl joe oc eee eee ees 35.59 
MEE ORNS UAC 29) fe iaa Vien ate el BR. eg ew te 115.39 
$2,314.26 

On deposit in Hennepin County Savings Bank Dec. 1, 
sc i cele area AAS A RMP se ae il a a $1,223.00 
Meee aeposit to date “L. Sie see ee 37.00 
$1,260.09 
iawadiee in society's treasury Dec: 5;..1904'.. 0. 2...) $1,194.37 
Stee i scctetary Ss Offices.) ) i ee esa eee ELS 230 
moeeociety tunds om hand) if... eee: $2,569.85 

Gideon memorial fund on deposit in Hennepin County 
Renee ail EG! Te MOOR, 4.19 autre ahr ox Ai wees f $233.73 
Seeereere Satie tO. date . 2). ik cj aks ssa dae og ins 6.99 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1904. 
A. B. LYMAN, TREASURER. 


1903. Receipts. 
Dec 1. To balance: from 1003s ne.) noe. oe $655.03 
Dec. 1. A. “‘W. Latham, receipts “Secretary c. ome 

6,24, "O32 G0 "ET, "2080030 s tye alanis eee chee er 546.28 
1904. 


March 16. State treasurer, semi-annual allowance.. 1,000.00 
June 24. A. W. Latham, receipts pecrrtanns office 


fr6m. 12, By OF to GB, 24. Odio ae atin ea ee 1,624.67 

SeEph -23: State treasurer's semi-annual aewanten . 1,000.00 

Totale ic Sek Ba Eee een a $4,825.98 
Disbursements. 


Dec. 1. - Order No. 119, A. W. Latham, expenses sere 


retary's office 6, 24,0310 115/30, (O23... 42 eee $546.37 
Dec. 1. Order No. 120, Wyman Elliot, expenses as 

delegate ‘to-American™” Pom: Society,:))..i.-i:2 eee 56.00 
Dec.:1.. Order No. rar, A.-B> Lyman, treas,) saltigeg 25.00 
Dec. 1. Order No. 122, C. Wedge, pres. salary 1903. . 25.00 
Dee, «... Order .No..123,. Prot. 5.5. Green execs 

Sedo \COM. 1 = 2) wae p Wc ns eho cine be ieee 15.27 
March 1. Order No. 124, A. W. Latham, secretary’s 

salary TSt* quar.” 1904). Yea.ce5 wie lee hake See 250.00 
June 1. Order No. 125, A. W. Latham, secretary’s 

salary .2nd-qQuat.-IQOA4. «\5.t0 Seles 25 3). bie ee 250.00 
June 24. Order No. 126, A. W. Latham, exp. secre- 

tary’s office irom -12,: 1, (03 10.6, 23, 04... eee 1,624.67 


Sept. 1. A. W. Latham, secretary’s salary 3d quar. ‘04. 250.00 
Dec. 1. Order No. 129, A. B. Lyman, treas., premium’s 


winter: meetin’, 1909) 55 2 ae Se ee 185.80 
Dec. 1. Order No. 130, A. B. Lyman, treas., premium’s 

summer meeting, 1904 22a sac hae aie oe 153-50 
Dec. 1. Order No. 128, A. W. Latham, secretary’s sal- 

ary 4th quar: %04>... 0.25 Be) eee eee eee 250.00 

Total ‘disbursements: cn. 25205 5272. ee ee 3,631.61 
Balance. styocaiee ae beat iofele apse ante,» kya tne ee 1,194.37 


$4,825.98 
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ANNUAL MEETING MINNESOTA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 1904. 


WM. T. COX, SEC’ Y, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 
J 3 


The 28th annual meeting of the Minnesota Forestry Asso- 
ciation, in joint session with the horticultural society, was held 
in the audience room of the First Unitarian Church, Minne- 
apolis, Thursday, Dec. 8th. 

President Loring in his address reviewed the progress of 
the association, expressed gratification at what had been ac- 
complished, and, while urging stronger effort on the part of all 
who are interested in the welfare of our forests and the multi- 
tudinous industries which they foster, spoke hopefully of the 
future of forestry in this state. 

The secretary’s report embodied a brief account of the work 
of the association for the past vear and called attention to the 
rapid growth of the forestry movement elsewhere, not only in 
other states of the union but also in all civilized countries and 
their colonies. 

Attention was also called to the fact that in Minnesota we 
have four agencies, all useful in the cause of forestry. They 
are the Forestry Association, the Forestry Reserve Board, the 
Forest Fire Warden system and the Forestry Course in the 
university. These, though all working in harmony, have each 
a separate field of usefulness. 

Gen. C. C. Andrews, State Forest Fire Warden, in an able 
address, clearly pointed out “Minnesota’s Needs in Forestry.” 
He is in a position to know some of these needs, for upon him as 
chief warden falls the duty of organizing and directing the fire 
warden force which against tremendous odds has accomplished 
much in the way of fire protection in the great forest areas of the 
state. 

Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams brought greetings from the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, which, as she put it, 
“stands as an army of active women, 800,000 strong, ready to 
march to the assistance of the overworked forestry regulars.” 

She spoke very appropriately on the subject of “Forestry as 
Related to the Farm.” : 

“Forestry and Game Protection” was the subject of an in- 
structive paper by our well known state game warden, Sam’! F. 
Fullerton. 

“The White Pine Weevil,” an enemy of the lumberman, and 
therefore an enemy of the forester, was described and discussed 
by Prof. F. L. Washburn, state entomologist, who exhibited a 
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large model of the insect and charts showing the character of its 
destructive work. 

Mr. S. B. Detwiler, of the U. S. Bureau of Forestry, read a 
paper upon the subject of “Federal Aid for Tree Planters,” in 
which he made clear the purpose of the Government in offering 


assistance to private efforts in forestry and the manner in which | 


the aid is given. 

“Suitable Trees for our Prairies and Roadsides,” a paper pre- 
sented by Harold Cuzner, of the State Experiment Station, con- 
tained much of interest to tree planters in the northwest. 


The following resolutions were presented and adopted unani- 
mously: 


Whereas, Minnesota has the oldest forestry association in the 
country, great natural forest advantages and should not fall be- 
hind any of her sister states in the forestry movement; therefore, 

Resolved, By the Minnesota State Forestry Association, at its 
meeting at Minneapolis, December 8, 1904, that we confidently 
rely on the friendly and public spirited interest of the legislature 
in measures for the advancement of forestry. That we hereby 
respectfully recommend that the legislature increase the appro- 
priation for the prevention of forest fires to the end that the sys- 
tem may prove effective in case of a general drouth. Also, that 
reasonable appropriation be made to enable the State Forestry 
Board to plant. the Pillsbury Reserve, in Cass County, to prop- 
erly manage the 20,000 acres of forestry land in St. Louis Coun- 
ty, granted to the state by Congress, and to begin the work 
under the law enacted by the last legislature for purchasing and 
reforesting waste lands. 


The following resolutions were also presented and passed: 


Whereas, It is desirable that this association be placed more 
closely in touch with the people of the state, so that it may be- 
come a more useful agency for the dissemination of information 
upon the subject of forestry and, 

Whereas, A small fund should be accumulated to defray the 
expenses of publications which are in need of being issued and, 

Whereas, Co-operation between this organization and the 
State Horticultural Society should be helpful to both societies, 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the constitution be amended in the following 
particulars: 

ist, that the secretary of the association be chosen by the 
executive committee instead of elected by the association as a 
whole. 


2nd, that the membership fee be changed so that the fee for | 


annual membership shall be one dollar, and for life membership 
ten dollars. 

3rd, that the association become an auxiliary association to 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 
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In the business meeting which. followed the regular session 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—C. M. Loring, Minneapolis. 

Vice-President—S. M. Owen, Minneapolis. 

Executive Committee—Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis; Prof. 
Sam’! B. Green, St. Anthony Park; O. C. Gregg, Lynd; A. W. 
Latham, Minneapolis. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS, PRESIDENT MINNESOTA 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 1904. 


C. M. LORING, PRES. 


Gentlemen of the State Forestry Association : 


It is with sincere regret that I cannot report greater progress 
in our work for the past year, and yet I believe some has been 
made and some good accomplished through the reports of our 
annual meetings which were published in the Minnesota Horti- 
culturist. The evidence of this is seen in the interest which has 
been aroused throughout the state in the associations for benefit- 
ing the homes in the cities and villages, and in the formation of 
Farmers’ Clubs. Streets have been planted with shade trees. 
homes beautified with trees and shrubs, and farm buildings sur- 
rounded with groves. 

In some sections of the state there has been a wonderful 
transformation ; prairies once dotted with buildings standing ex- 
posed to the sun and wind now have masses of foliage screening 
the buildings, which seem like beautiful islands in an emerald 
sea, and homes which once seemed so desolate and forbidding 
to the passing traveler now have an air of comfort which 
can only be obtained through the planting of trees and shrubs, 
that cool the air, protect them from the rays of the summer sun 
and set them in a frame of green which makes an attractive fea- 
ture in the landscape. 

Through the lack of funds, it has been impossible to provide 
the literature which should be circulated throughout the state to 
aid those who are striving for better conditions but do not re- 
ceive the information they desire to make their work successful. 
It is to be hoped that at the coming session of the legislature it 
may be made to realize that the work of the State Forestry As- 
sociation is of great importance for the prosperity of the state, 
and that it is of an entirely different nature from that of the 
State Forestry Board, that the one does not in the least conflict 
with the other, and that it will make a small appropriation to 
_ enable us to carry on the work which is of so much importance 
to the farming interests. 

All over our country there has been an awakening to the 
necessity of educating the people in forestry, both in its relation 
to the farm and to commerce. One city, Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
cently decided to plant a forest on a 3,000 acre tract that was 
presented it some few years ago for a public park. This forest 
park will be enjoyed much more than the barren land which has 
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laid for many years unimproved for want of means to pay the 
cost of landscape work and water. 

Let us in Minnesota lead in forestry, as we do in so many 
branches of agriculture and horticulture, and in a few years the 
state will become as noted for its beauty as it now is for its in- 
dustries ! 


LIST OF FRUITS FOR MINNESOTA PLANTING. 


Adopted by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society Dec. 8, 
1904, for the Guidance of Planters in Minnesota. 


APPLES. 


Of the first degree of hardiness for planting in Minnesota; 
Duchess, Hibernal, Charlamoff, Patten’s Greening. 

Of the second degree of hardiness: Wealthy, Tetofsky, Ma- 
linda, Okabena, Peerless, Northwestern Greening. 

Most profitable. varieties for commercial -planting: Wealthy, 
Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Okabena, Northwestern Greening. 

Varieties for trial: Repka Malenka, Anisim, Yellow Sweet, 
Brett, Scott’s Winter, University, Newells, Lowland Raspberry, 
Kstelline, Iowa Beauty, Jewell’s Winter, Yahnke, Gilbert. 

Valuable in some locations: Wolf River, McMahon, Yellow 
Transparent, Longfield. 


CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 


For general cultivation: Virginia, Whitney, Early Straw- 
berry, Minnesota, Sweet Russet, Gideon No. 6, Briar Sweet, 
Florence, Transcendent. 

Varieties for trial: LLyman’s Prolific, Faribault, Shields. 


PLUMS. 


For general cultivation: De Soto, Forest Garden, Cheney, 
Wolf (freestone), Rollingstone, Wyant, Surprise. 

Most promising for trial: Ocheeda, New Ulm, Stoddard, 
Mankato, Aitkin, Brittlewood, Compass Cherry. 


GRAPES. 


In order of ripening: Beta, Moore’s Early, Janesville, Bright- 
on, Delaware, Worden, Agawam, Concord. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Red varieties: Turner, Marlborough, Cuthbert, Brandy- 
wine, Loudon, King. 

Black and purple varieties: Ohio, Palmer, Nemaha, Gregg, 
Older, Columbian, Kansas, Cumberland. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Ancient Briton, Snyder, Badger. 


Anais, 


Fl ’ 
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CURRANTS. 


Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Stewart, Long Bunch 
Holland, North Star, Pomona, Red Cross. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton, Downing, Champion, Pearl. 
STRAWBERRIRS. 


Perfect varieties: Bederwood, Enhance, Lovett, Splendid, 
Mary, Clyde, Senator Dunlap. 
Imperfect varieties: Crescent, Warfield, Haverland. 


NATIVE FRUITS. 


Valuable for trial: Dwarf Juneberry, sand cherry, buffalo 
berry, high bush cranberry. 


Prof. S. B. Green: I might say in further explanation of 
this report that the committee did not change the list of the first 
degree of hardiness. 

In the second degree of hardiness we simply dropped the 
Longfield. We take the Longfield out of that list and put it 
down under the head of “valuable in some locations.” 

Then we have added another list which we have entitled in 
this way: “Most valuable varieties for commercial planting.” 
In this list we have put the Wealthy, Duchess, Patten’s Green- 
ing, Okabena and Northwestern Greening. 

To the list of varieties recommended for trial we have added 
the Gilbert and dropped the Kaump. 

We have also added the Northwestern Greening to the list of 
varieties of the second degree of hardiness. 

In the list of crabs and hybrids we have made no change; the 
list remains as it was last year. 

In the list of plums we have added the word (freestone) 
aiter the Wolf. We have dropped the New Ulm plum 
altogether, and for this reason: It is a large variety, of 
good quality, and the tree is productive, but it is a difficult tree 
to grow in the nursery, and nurserymen have practically stopped 
growing it. It is a very crooked grower, and we thought it had 
better be dropped from the list because it is almost impossible 
to obtain it. 

We have added the Cumberland to the list of cap raspberries. 

To the list of native fruits we have added the high bush cran- 
berry. 

This in substance about covers the report of the committee, 
and I will move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: With me the New Ulm plum does excel- 
lently and is a very fine plum. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: The New Ulm is a fine and large plum. 
The tree grows very crooked, but the main fault is that it rots so 
badly that we can hardly use it. I scarcely can get enough for 
my own use. 
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Mr. A. B. Lyman: We find it to be of a very good quality, 
but it rots badly. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: Why is not the Hibernal on the list of 
commercial varieties? Is it not worthy of being placed on that 
list ? 

Mr. Wedge: Let me answer that question. I have per- 
haps had as much experience with the Hibernal in a commercial 
way as any of you. You know I became rather “stuck” on that 
apple and planted it quite largely. J think I have a thousand 
trees in bearing now. If it would keep at all in barrels I would 
think considerably of it, because it is, of course, perfectly hardy, 
and it is very free from disease—scab, for instance. Some other 
varieties have already suffered severely from scab. The Pat- 
ten’s Greening, I think, has been injured fifty per cent by 
scab, especially in close situations in the orchard, but the Hi- 
bernal has been absolutely free. We have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them commercially, and I think we sold a carload of 
them this year and two carloads last year. But the apple can- 
not be kept in barrels for any length of time whatever. In a 
week they will have specks and spots if kept from the air. I 
have tried every way I could think of to avoid it, but I can do 
nothing to remedy the trouble. I do not see how we can recom- 
mend it as a commercial variety if we cannot ship it in barrels. 
We might ship it, but it must be consumed immediately. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: It certainly is a profitable apple, because 
it is a great bearer, and if it can be disposed of in any way it 
seems to me it is profitable. 

Mr. Wedge: It is profitable in the home orchard, especially 
in the northern part of the state, and I am not ashamed of “boom- 
ing” the Hibernal, because I think it is a good apple for cer- 
tain localities, especially, as I said, in the northern part of the 
state, but as a commercial apple I do not think it is going to be 
a success. By picking the Hibernal a week before we naturally 
would it will come out a great deal better and stand more. 


ROTATING GARDEN CRops.—My experience has been that it is necessary 
where such deep-rooted crops as beets, turnips, parsnips, etc., have been grown 
one year, that they be followed by those which do not penetrate the soil to 
such an extent. For the latter, I select onions, lettuce, spinach, cabbage, etc. 
Also alternate corn with melons, cucumbers, squash and the like. Plants of 
the cabbage family if grown continuously on the same soil become diseased 
and club-rooted. I find rotation in garden crops is just an essential to success 
as the changing of grainin the fields. In many cases it is not as difficult to 
secure this rotation as some people think. A little planning before garden time 
* will make it clear.—O. J. Farmer. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORNAMENTAL LIST. 
C. M. LORING, CHAIRMAN, MINNEAPOLIS. 


In presenting the following list of ornamental shrubs, your 
committee has selected such varieties as we know to be per- 
fectly hardy and of easy culture, and in the interest of the ama- 
teur planter only. It recognizes the fact that the average house- 
holder who wishes to embellish his home grounds resorts to the 
catalogue with its beautifully colored plates, which, perhaps, he 
has received by mail from some enterprising nurseryman or 
dealer in one of the middle states, and from the long list of many 
pages of beautiful shrubs described he selects an assortment 
which he is sure is going to make his front yard a banner of 
glory. Like thousands of others in the west who have passed 
through the same experience, his selections are of varieties that 
are hardy where the éatalogue is printed but will not withstand 
the climate of Minnesota, and his efforts result in disappoint- 
ment. 

Your committee advise that there are nurseries in the north- 
west where all of the hardy stock can be obtained and that it is 
inadvisable to order from dealers further south. 


SYRINGA, LELAC. 


Your committee place first on the list this most valuable 
shrub, which is among the earliest to awake from the winter 
sleep and which remains green long after the majority of decidu- 
ous shrubs have shed their leaves. In May its trusses of fragrant 
bloom give evidence that summer is near. From the common 
lilac, which should be in every collection, there have been pro- 
duced something over one hundred and fifty varieties, of which a 
few of the finest are named. 

Varieties—Joseka Rubra, very dark; Ludwig Spath, purple ; 
Dr. Lindley, fine large purple; Chas. X, rose color; Marie Le 
Graye, white; Rouen, feathery white; Rouen, feathery pink; 
Persian; Japan tree lilac. 


UPRIGHT, OR BUSH, HONEYSUCKLES. 


Strong, hardy shrubs of erect habit which blossom early, and 
in the autumn have bright red or orange berries. 

Varieties.—Grandiflora, pink flowers; Grandiflora Alba, white 
flowers; Splendens, flowers dark red; Oriental, fruit large and 
very attractive. 


SPIREAS. 


Elegant, hardy shrubs of easy culture. 

The spireas are among the most satisfactory of all the shrubs. 
All the season the foliage is delicate, and the habit of the shrub 
very graceful. Its wealth of bloom is wonderfully beauiiful. 
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Varieties—Van Houttei, white, the queen of them all; Ar- 
guta, very early, dwarf habit, white; Mongolica, flowers white; 
Lanceolata, white, blooms in June; Robusta, double flowers; 
Willow-Leaved, rose colored flowers; Paniculata Rosea, rose 
colored; Golden, foliage bright yellow, very effective in groups. 


VIRURNUMS. 


The grand old snowball is one of the most satisfactory of 
the large shrubs. The Japan snowball is smaller and is a fine 
bloomer. The high bush cranberry resembles the snowball in its 
foliage. Its greatest attraction is the brilliant clusters of red 
berries which sometimes remain through the winter. In the 
autumn its foliage turns to bright colors, which remain until 
freezing weather. 

Varieties—Snowball, common; Snowball, tomentosum; High 
bush cranberry. 


PHILADELPHUS, SYRINGA, OR MOCK ORANGE. 


A large shrub twelve to fifteen feet having flowers which’ 


some think resemble orange blossoms. The foliage comes out 
rather late, but it is a valuable and satisfactory shrub to have in 
the collection, especially where one has plenty of room. When 
in bloom it is a glorious object. It is as hardy as our oak, and 
does well in the shade. There are several dwarf varieties which 
as a rule are not free bloomers. 

Varieties——Grandiflora, large white flowers; Flora pleno, 
double flowering; Pekinensis, flowers white, fragrant; Speciosus, 
late flowering. 


BARBERRY. 


A very pretty shrub for groups. Its red fruit very ornamental 
in autumn and winter. The purple-leaved variety makes a fine 
contrast with the green. | 

Varieties—Canadensis, native barberry; [licifolia, holly- 
leaved; Purpurea, purple foliage. 


CARAGANA, SIBERIAN PEA TREE. 


Very pretty shrub which grows well in the shade. It has a 
habit of some of its leaves withering when the sun is too strong. 
It is worthy of a place in the collection. 


WEIGELA. 


The committee has included this beautiful shrub notwith- 
standing that occasionally it will be winter-killed, but as it 
grows rapidly from the roots it is considered too valuable to be 
left off. 

Varieties—Weigela rosea, when in bloom is a mass of pink 
flowers; Sieboldi, variegated leaves, worth trying. 


HYDRANGEA. 


One of the most valuable of flowering shrubs. The flowers 
are in great clusters eight to. ten inches long, white when they 
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first come out and gradually turning to a rich cream and light 
purple, variegated color. When cut they dry retaining their color, 
and make fine ornaments for the house in winter. 

Varieties —Paniculata grandiflora. 


FLOWERING CURRANT. 


An old-fashioned shrub which greets us in early spring with 
its wealth of golden flowers. The habit is straggling, but with a 
free use of the shears it can be made a most desirable addition to 
a collection. 


RED-BERRIED ELDER. 


A wonderfully beautiful shrub for a background where one 
has room. Its white blossoms in spring and red berries in au- 
tumn make it very valuable. 


Your committee submits this list knowing that there are 
many hardy shrubs which could be added, but it believes that 
better results can be obtained by confining it to a small number 
of well tried varieties than by confusing the mind with a longer 
one. 

In closing this report we wish to call the attention of mem- 
bers of this society to the beautiful results which can be obtained 
through the use of vines to cover old sheds and out-buildings 
and front porches with vines, and it recommends among the most 
effective and easiest of culture the following: 

Wild Grape—A rapid grower which holds its foliage late 
and is not infested with insects. 

Engleman’s Ampelopsis, or Woodbine. 

Bitter Sweet—A beautiful glossy leaved vine, with orange 
berries, which remain on all winter. 

Japanese Clematis—Covered in early autumn. with a won- 
derful mass of small white flowers. 


Mr. C. M. Loring: I wish I might say a word that would 
induce our friends from the country and from the country vil- 
lages to do more toward embellishing their homes. I know the 
sentiment is current not only all over the state of Minnesota, but 
all over the United States. I am in a position to know by the 
vast number of improvement associations that have been organ- 
ized within the last two years. The work of the last ten years 
has been a revolution and a transformation to a great many com- 
- munities. There is no reason in the world why the state of Min- 
nesota should not be one of the most beautiful states in the 
Union—it was the most beautiful state before it was inhabited 
by man. Of course, when man built his home here he destroyed 
some of its beauty, but there is no reason why we should not, 
after we have built our home, embellish it and make it as beauti- 
ful as any New England home. I visited some thirty odd vil- 
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lages in New England some three years ago, and every one of 
them was beautiful, every one had beautiful avenues of trees, 
and all of them had parks and flowers. 

Mr. J. H. Larson: Do you consider the red berried elder 
poisonous ? 

Mr. Loring: No, it is not poisonous; not at all. 

Mr. Ferris (la.): Is the Japan clematis, the last flower you 
spoke of, is it the one known as paniculata? 

Mr. Loring: Yes, it is the same. There are a number of 
varieties, but this is considered the most valuable. 

Mr. J. F. Benjamin: Have you had any experience in plant- 
ing the white birch as an avenue or road tree? 

Mr. Loring: I will answer the question by saying that I 
have seen a few of them used, but I should not consider it 
a good road tree. I know of an avenue of cut-leafed birch that 
at present is rather beautiful, but, as we all know, they are very 
short lived, and an avenue so planted would very soon begin to 
lose its trees. I have never seen an entire avenue of white birch, 
but I have seen them planted on an avenue. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): By short lived, how long do 
you mean? 

Mr. Loring: “Twenty to twenty-five years. 

Prof. Hansen: If it is irrigated in the fall? 

Mr. Loring: I do not think it would answer; they will die 
anyway. 

The President: We all know we did not need any irrigation 
the past two seasons, but there was the same difficulty with the 
birch, they were all affected very seriously. One of the most 
beautiful birches in our city, out by itself and with an abundance 
of moisture, has been slowly dying and is practically dead now 

Prof. Hansen: I would like to know more about the cut- 
leafed birch. I am sorry to hear that it is short lived. I would 
like to know about the stock. I think in Europe they in-arch on 
other stock. Why would it not be a good idea to do something 
of that kind. I would not like to have it thrown out altogether. 

Mr. Loring: I have had quite a little experience, and I cer- 
tainly would not throw it out. If I knew it was going to die, I 
would certainly plant it. 

Mr. C. E. Older: If I knew I had to plant the cut-leafed 
birch every ten years, I would plant it anyway. 

Mr. Ferris (la.): I would just like to state a fact in regard to 
the white birch. We have trees at Hampton at least thirty years 
old. Mr. Bender has those trees, and they are very nice trees, 
but I do not know how to propagate them. 

Mr. T. E. Perkins: My first trial in planting trees was in 
planting the white birch. That was forty years ago last spring, 
and they are growing still, but they are not so handsome looking 
a tree as some others. 

Mr. C. E. Older: I think as birches grow older they lose 
their beauty by reason of their losing their lower branches. There 
is a row.of birches Mr. Ness planted in Luverne. twenty-five 
vears ago, but they are not as handsome as the younger trees. ° 
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Mr. Benjamin: I was up in the northern part of the state a 
few weeks ago, and I saw many trees there that would make 
large saw logs, and on the way down I took up some small 
birches, and I thought if they were easily transplanted I would 
get some more and plant them. The only trouble is in keeping 
the boys from peeling off the bark. 

Mr. Loring: Don’t put out the white birch when we have 
‘such good trees as the elm and linden. The white birch is en- 
tirely out of place when we can get such trees. 

The President: I live about a mile from the city limits of 
Albert Lea. The soil is sandy, we have good roads, and it is nat- 
ural for people to drive out our way. We have recently finished 
the work in our present location, and we are now interested in 
improving the highway. I have some idea of planting some 
pines like Mr. Dartt. How would a row of ponderosa pine 
do on either side of the street? 

Mr. Loring: You ask that question of me, and I will reply 
by saying that if I lived there I would be very much opposed to 
it. I have seen rows of pine trees on avenues down in New 
' England, but it does not seem to me as though they are really an 
avenue tree. Such grand effects as we get in New England—as 
every New Englander knows—wherever you go’you find those 
grand old elms reaching their tops together over the road in 
‘the most graceful and beautiful manner, and if I planted a street 
tree | should not want to plant anything that would stick up like 
a tin soldier. Nearly all the states in the Union have adopted 
some method to encourage the planting of trees. The state of 
Pennsylvania gives fifty cents for every tree planted. They rec- 
ommend the planting of trees seventy feet apart. Some of our 
people think it is entirely too far apart. They do not realize that 
some trees spread from sixty to seventy-five feet. The park 
board of Minneapolis adopted the system of planting thirty-three 
feet apart to conform to the length of the blocks. They soon 
found that that was entirely too close, the trees - becoming 
crowded, and now they have adopted a distance of forty feet, 
and they know that that distance is really not enough. The park 
commission of Rochester, N. Y., adopted a system of fifty feet 
apart, and the commission has taken entire charge of tree plant- 
ing in that city, In some of the eastern cities, Springfield, Mass., 
for instance, they are taking out the trees that are planted nar- 
- rower than thirty or forty feet. All through the country, wher- 
ever we go, not only in the east, but in the west, we find trees 
planted ten to fifteen feet apart, elm trees that today should make 
a beautiful appearance, but they will never become what an elm 
tree should be. We have a tree that many people are prejudiced 
against, and that is the silver leaf maple. It is one of the most 
beautiful trees that grows. It does not grow any faster than 
the soft maple, but it is a very beautiful tree, and if it is proper- 
ly cared for when set out and properly trimmed it will have an 
effect that many people do not dream of. The reason why it 
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breaks is that when it is planted it generally burns on the south- 
west side because it is not protected from the sun; then it be- 
comes a diseased tree, and the winds come and break it. I know 
some of the most beautiful avenues in the United States planted 
with soft maple trees, and the most beautiful avenue I ever saw 
was planted with red maple. There is no reason in the world 
why we should not raise more of the white maple trees. It re- 
tains its leaves much later in the fall than the elm, and the elm is 
apt to turn rusty in the fall. I can show you an avenue in 
Minneapolis planted on one side with elm and on the other side 
with maple, and one is as large as the other. There are as many 
broken limbs on the elm as there are on the maple. The reason 
we do not plant more of the maple is because we think they will 
break. Prof. Green has a row of maple trees that is a joy to 
my eyes every time I go to visit him. They are perfect in shape, 
they are growing rapidly, and he has one of the most beautiful 
avenues I ever saw. 

Prof. Green: Right along this line it may be interesting to 
know how much a street tree is considered worth, how much a 
man will take for it when it has been in the street ten to fifteen 
years. That has to be decided sometimes. The gaslight ,com- 
pany put in some mains out our way and quite a good many 
trees were killed. The gas company settled that question with 
one of my neighbors. They did not take the case into court, but 
they paid him $100 for three box elder trees, fifteen years old 
planted 8 to Io feet apart. 

Mr. C. E. Older: A number of years ago I was in Chicago 
and saw a lot of trees set out with limbs cut back and wound 
with hay ropes. I asked them what the idea was of putting ropes 
around the trees. They said the ropes were put on until the cir- 
culation was established. They left those hay ropes on until they 
rotted, and they claimed they never were affected with sun scald 
as the maple trees are that we plant. You take a soft maple tree 
and set it out on the prairie, and it will sun scald the first few 
weeks it is set out. When I set them out, I wind them with bur- 
lap and tie it with fine string, and I leave that on until the next 
year. 


If the trees need manure it may be put on any time during the winter, or 
toward spring. The quantity should be regulated by the condition of the soil 
and the apparent needs of the trees, es shown by the growth. If the manure 
is coarse the ground may usually be fairly well covered out a few feet beyond 
the ends of the branches, and if the trees are large no harm will be done if the 
entire surface of the ground is covered. The more strawy the manure the 
better it is for the purpose. 
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How THE ‘“‘JouRNAL Hits Us.—‘The haughty-culturists of Minnesota 
may well be proud of their record at the World’s Fair.”’ 


So. Minn. Hor’. Society MEETING.—Don’t forget this meeting, which 
convenes at Spring Valley Jan. 11,12 and 13, the date of meeting being 
changed since notice was given in December Horticulturist. 


ATTENDS THE FORESTRY CONGRESS. —W. T. Cox, Secretary of the Min- 
nesota Forestry Association, was in Washington the last week of December 
and will remain to attend the annual session of the National Forestry Congress. 


PROF. GREEN AND THE AMERICAN FoRESTRY CONGRESS.—Prof. Samuel 
B. Green is to attend the American Forestry Congress in session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 2 to 6. He goes as an authorized representative of this society, 
and we may expect in the February Horticulturist an interesting report of this 


- gathering. 


NORTHEASTERN IOWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This neighboring as- 
sociation held its annual meeting at West Union, Iowa, Dec. 20-21-22. Mr. 
S. D. Richardson, of Winnebago City, was the representative of this society 
at this gathering, and we may look for a report from him in the February 
Horticulturist. 


DEATH OF MRs. N. E. Hanson.—The host of friends of Prof. N. E. Han- 
sen in our society will sympathize with him in the death of his wits anil 
occurred Friday morning, Dec. 16th, at their home in Brookings, S. D. Prof. 
Prof. Hanson is not only an honorary life member of this society, but eas 
endeared to many of us as well personally. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IOWA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. 
Frank Yahnke, of Winona, attended this meeting as delegate from the Minne- 
sota society. We should have had the report of this meeting to publish in 
this number had it not been for the fact that Mr. Yahnke went at once to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Society. The report how- 
ever will appear in the February number. 


Pror. Hays, Asst. SKc’y OF AGRICULTURE.—An honor has come to our 
state and to our state university in the appointment of Prof. W. M. Hays, for 
the past fifteen years professor of agriculture in the Minn. College of Agricul- 
ture, as assistant secretary of agriculture. Prof. Hays is already 1n Washing- 
ton at his new post. He has been a most loyal member of this society for 
many years, and we consider ourselves fortunate to have so influential a friend 
‘fat court.’’ 


HAVE You RECEIVED THE 1904 REPORT?—There has been as usual a 
little delay in furnishing the report of 1904 to the members of the society for 
the current year. Any who were present at the annual meeting of the society 
and have not yet received the report should notify the secretary. Reports are 
not sent out to members living near or in Minneapolis except where specially 
requested. Will such members please call at the office for the report, which is 
now ready for distribution? 
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LECTURERS ON HORTICULTURE IN THE FARMER’S INSTITUTES.—Superin- 
tendent Gregg has arranged with Mr. Frank Yahnke to go out with one of the 
institute corps this winter to continue his successful work as lecturer on horti- 
culture. William Buggs, of Stockton, will go with the other corps for a similar 
purpose. We expect to hear of the success of both of these workers. Mr. 
Buggs is not a personal acquaintance of the writer, but Mr. Yahnke vouches 
for him as an enthusiastic horticulturist and well adapted to fill the position. 


RED RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—This young auxil- 
iary society, now about to close the first year of its existence, will hold its 
annual meeting at Crookston, February 2nd next. Members of this society 
living in that part of the state should bear thisin mind and arrange if possible 
to attend this meeting. T. A. Hoverstad, superintendent of the Crookston 
experiment station, who is secretary of the local society, promises an interest- 
ing meeting and the attendance of some of our well known horticulturists from 
other parts of the state. 


TREES AND SHRUBS TESTED IN MANITOBA.—A very practical and in- 
structive bulletin under the above title has just been issued from the Central 
Experiment Farm, at Ottawa, Canada. It contains a long list of varieties 
that have been tested in Manitoba and the Northwestern territories with good 
descriptions, and the results of the tests are cited. There are quite a few 
illustrations in the bulletin. It will be valuable reading for those who take 
an interestin this subject. The bulletin can undoubtedly be secured by ap- 
plication to Wm. Saunders, Director of the Experiment Farm. 


THE STEWART SEEDLING CURRANT.—Amasa Stewart, the originator of 
this fruit, is still in the harness at Lamarque, Texas, his present home, 
although his years, numbering seventy-six, would fairly entitle him toa re- 
lease from arduous work. Ina recent letter he speaks as follows of this seed- 
ling currant, which he originated in Minnesota and in which he certainly still 


takes much interest. ‘‘I cannot believe but if it had a fair trial it would yet 
prove valuable. It is from seed of the White Grape currant grown by the 
side of White Dutch, Red Dutch and Red Cherry currants. It was planted 
in the year of 1857. It resembles the Red Cherry currant in color, size and 
flavor and has marks of the White Grape.’’ Our members will recall that 
this variety is one of those contained in the fruit list of the society. 


WoRLD’s FAIR AWARDS ON MINNESOTA FRuItTs.—The following ex- 
tract from a letter receive under date of Nov. 26th from L. R. Taft, chair- 
man of the World’s Fair horticultural jury, will be of special interest to all 
who have contributed fruit to the Minnesota exhibit. “The exhibits of fruit 
from Minnesota were all properly entered in the name of the growers, each of 
which will receive a diploma and medal except in a few cases where owing to 
the small size of the exhibit no award was made. Bronze medals will be fur- 
nished without charge, but if silver or gold medals are desired the cost of the 
medal must be paid by the recipient. Those to whom gold and silver medals 
have been awarded will receive medals of bronze of a distinct form, each of 
which will be stamped as silver or gold as well as a certificate of award.”’ 


“THe GARDEN MAGAZINE.’’—A new monthly horticultural paper, under 
the above title, is about to be issued by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
City. As editors of “Country Life in America’’ and ‘“World’s Work,’’ they 
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have established a reputation for doing things exceedingly well, and are prom- 
ising something equally as good for the new horticuitural monthly. There 
will be a large number of regular departments in the monthly, devoted to 
various branches of gardening. I judge by the prospectus that more atten- 
tion is to be paid to floriculture than to pomology, which will, of course, add 
to the value of the publication for a large class of readers who are not specially 
interested in fruit growing but only in ornamenting their places. We are an- 
ticipating the first issue of this magazine with specialinterest. The subscrip- 
tion rate is unannounced. 


DEATH OF PROF. J. L. Budd.—A despatch to the press dated Des Moines, 
Dec. 21, announces the death of Prof. J. lL. Budd at San Antonio, Texas, 
where he has been making his home for some years. Prof. Budd is well 
known to all Minnesota horticulturists from his connection for a great many 
years with the Iowa State Experiment Station as the head of its horticultural 
department. His visit to Russia in 1887 brought into prominence Russian 
varieties for northwestern use and had much to do with the founding of the 
successful pomology of this region. Within a few years, assisted by Prof. N. 
K. Hanson, he has embodied in a work entitled ‘‘Principles of American Horti- 
culture,’”’ his experience and knowledge of this subject. We hope to be able 
to publish a suitable biography of this noted pomologist in an early number of 
the Horticulturist. 


Is YOUR MEMBERSHIP RENEWED FOR 1905.—As announced in the 
circular letter sent out to all members of the society late in November, when 
nothing to the contrary isheard itis taken for granted that members for 1904 
wish to have their names continued on the roll of the society, and in accor- 
dance therewith this number of the Horticulturist is sent to all the members 
for the preceding year who have not definitely expressed a desire to have their 
names taken from the roll, and is sent with the tactic understanding that they 
are to continue members of the society. The association is naturally very 
loth to drop from its roll any members, and we hope to continue thereon dur- 
ing the year upon which we are now entering practically the entire member- 
ship of 1094. Any receiving this number who have not renewed membership 
for 1905 or made some definite arrangements as to the time of doing so are 
earnestly requested to give the matter early attention. 


AWARDS To MINNESOTA EXHIBITORS OF FRUIT AT THE WORLD'S Farr.— 
A list of awards made, not only to the exhibit of fruit from Minnesota asa 
whole but also to those who contributed as individuals to this exhibit, came 
into the hands of the secretary some weeks since and was published in full in 
a number of the state papers. The list, however, was not an official one, al- 
though probably a correct one. As soon as an Official list is received it will be 
published with the final report of the superintendent of the exhibit in our 
monthly and in this way beconie a part of the records of the horticultural 
society. The number of awards is unexpectedly large. There were five gold 
medals, thirty-eight silver, thiity-eight bronze and one grand prize. We are | 
informed that our state exhibit at the World’s Fair fared better in the matter 
of awards than many others. While a good deal of poor fruit was sent down 
there, the result of inexperience on the part of the contributors, there was also 
a great amount of splendid fruit, and it is on this showing that the awards 
have been made. 
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PLANT PREMIUMS FOR 1905.—Some changes has been made in the list 
of premiums for 1905, and the new list will be found on the inside cover of 
the front page of the January number, also on the pink folder which is sent 
out with the membership tickets, The changes consist chiefly in the addition 
of three premiums, all of them seedlings Two of them, marked Nos. 14 and 
15, are for apple and plum seedlings of a size too large to send by mail. They 
must be sent by express, and the members will be expected to pay the express 
charges, which probably will not exceed $§ .25. The experimenting with 
apple and plum seedlings where grown from selected seed is sure to be an in- 
teresting one, and we are hopeful that many valuable seedlings will be brought 
into fruitage in this way. Please note that all applications for premiums must 
reach the secretary before the first of April. 


PREMIUMS FOR GETTING NEW MEMBERS.—Besides the books that have 
heretofore been offered as premiums to our members who secure new members 
for the society, there has been added to the list ten other volnmns of valuable 
works on horticulture, so that those who serve the society in this way will have 
a long list to select from. Every one of these books is of a practical character 
and will be found helpful in the work of the horticulturist. They cover nur- 
sery work, plant breeding, forcing and all branches of fruit growing as well 
as flowers, forestry, etc. A book of special value to the flower gardener isthe 
‘Amateur Practical Gardening Book.’’? There is nothing in the title to indi- 
cate that a large portion of it isdevoted to culture of flowers, which is the case. 
We desire that every member of the society should secure at least one of these 
books this year and in that way assist in bringing up the membership roll of 
the society to 2,500, the standard that has been fixed upon for 1905. 


SPRAVING AND SPRAYING MACHINERY, FULLY ILLUSTRATED.—Prof. F. 
I.. Washburn, in his annual report for 1904 as state entomologist, is devoting 
very much attention to the subject of spraying and spraying machinery, and 
as this report, which will soon be in print, can be had free of charge by ad- 
dressing the author at the Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park, this early 
notice is inserted here that those who are interested may secure it as soon as 
out of press and have plenty of time to study up the subject and secure neces- 
sary machinery before the opening of spring work. The report not only dis- 
cusses the subject referred to, but it is also fully illustrated showing, asa 
preliminary announcement of the report indicates, ‘‘all the various kinds of 
machinery used in spraying; it will also contain a handsome illustrated chap- 
ter on gophers, field mice, rabbits and other four-footed enemies of the nur- 
seryman, orchardist and agriculturist. The habits of each of these are dis- 
cussed in detail. with pictures showing the appearance of all of our gophers, 
etc., and the very best means to eradicate these pests and keep them from 
fruit trees. It will also contain suggestions to those working in the flower gar- 
den as to the best means of getting rid of some of the pests which lessen our 
yield of flowers; also some late remedies for the more common pests of the 
vegetable garden; an illustrated article on the common toad, showing how it 
is a most practicable friend to gardeners; an account of nurseries inspected 
during the last year; an illustrated article on the plum curculio attacking 
apples, and a fnlly illustrated key to insects affecting the raspberry, black- 
berry, currant, gooseberry,strawberry, grape, melon, etc. Many other articles 
too numerous to mention are included in the table of contents.”’ 
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MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, 
FINAL REPORT. 


A. W. LATHAM, SUPT. 


The report made to this meeting a year ago at this time 
brought the Minnesota fruit exhibit down to that date, which in- 
cluded the storage of fruits and the selection of space for the ex- 
hibit. The space selected was a five-sided one, some forty-two feet 
long by eighteen feet wide. Plans were drawn for an installation 
to occupy this odd shaped space, providing for a principal frontage 
of about forty feet on the main aisle, lying north of the space. 
There was of necessity a frontage on each one of the five sides. 
The installation provided for the use of the two turn-tables which 
were used at the Chicago exposition, and there were three refriger- 
ator cases with double glass covers on the side of the principal 
frontage and two refrigerator cases on the adjacent side facing 
towards the center of the hall. For a fuller description of these 
plans see page 99 in the report of this society for 1904. 

The structure to occupy this space was made in Minneapolis 
and, together with the equipment, was shipped to St. Louis in a 
car by itself early in March. The last of that month I went to St. 
Louis in company with Mr. Thos. Redpath and remained there un- 
til the structure was erected. I returned to Minneapolis early in 
April, but Mr. Redpath stayed behind to paint the structure and 
remained there in charge of the exhibit up to the close of the Fair, 
Dec. Ist, rendering service of conspicuous fidelity. About the 
25th of April I returned to St. Louis and was there until the 7th 
of May, assisting in preparing the exhibit for opening day, May 
Ist, and completing necessary details. 

Twenty-two bushels of apples were shipped from the cold stor- 
age in Minneapolis in be placed upon the shelves at the opening 
of the fair. On opening day, May Ist, every feature of the Minne- 
sota exhibit was in place and complete except that we had not 
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been able to find the motor to run the turn-tables, nor secure power 
for its operation. Before coming away, however, the motor was 
found, having been delivered by mistake at the Idaho building, and 
connections were made so that as soon as the power was turned 
on to Horticultural Hall the tables could be operated. On 
May 7th I returned home and have not since visited the fair. 

Judging by the way the first shipment of cold storage fruit to 
St. Louis turned out it was evident that there would not be a suffi- 
cient quantity of apples to maintain the exhibit as we should de- 
sire. To remedy this shortage, in part, Mr. J. M. Underwood had 
put up at his place at Lake City about 100 additional jars of fruit, 
which were sent to St. Louis early in June, and preparations were 
made looking towards a larger exhibit of small fruits than would 
have been thought necessary if the apples in storage had been 
found to have kept well. There were stored about 120 bushels of 
apples, something like twice as many as were stored for our ex- 
hibit at the Chicago exposition, and this, it was thought, would be 
a sufficient quantity, as the St. Louis installation required only about 
one-fifth more plates of fruits to cover it. 

The original purpose was to have shipped small fruits to the 
World’s Fair by express in ordinary cases, but as the time of ship- 
ment drew nigh and the urgency of the situation developed it be- 
came appatent that there was too much risk in undertaking to 
transport sufficient small fruits such a distance in the ordinary way. 
Refrigerator cars could not be obtained, and the next recourse was 
small refrigerators, which might go back and forth. There were no 
refrigerators in the market that could be bought adapted to this 
purpose, and so ten were constructed from a special design made to . 
hold forty-eight quarts each. While these refrigerators were not 
perfect in the results obtained by their use, in the main they an- 
swered the purpose well, and most of the fruit that went to the 
fair in them arrived in fairly good condition, some of the time 
in excellent shape, and, I believe, at no time was the fruit actually 
spoiled. After sending these refrigerators off at the first, I never 
saw them again, with a single exception, and had no opportunity 
personally of correcting defects. Mr. Wedge made a radical im- 
provement in one or two that were passing between Albert Lea and 
St. Louis, and others between Excelsior and St. Louis were also 
changed in a similar way. The shipments of small fruit were 
mainly from Albert Lea, Owatonna, Lake City, Faribault and Ex- 
celsior, although smaller quantities went from a large number of 
places in ordinary cases, as the refrigerators were not available 
for use for the many smaller shipments that were made by our con- 
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tributors. There were at times several hundred plates of small 
fruits on exhibition at once. The strawberry exhibit on the whole 
was very satisfactory, and the same may be fairly said of the ex- 
hibits of raspberries and other small fruits. We were especially 
fortunate in getting some very fine blackberries from Excelsior 
during the month of August. It helped the exhibit out ma- 
terially at a time when specially needed. 

The last of the cold storage apples being gone about the mid- 

dle of August we were dependent upon early ripening apples to 
cover the shelves, as we had anticipated, but unfortunately the 
season this year was two or three weeks late, and, besides, early 
ripening apples, especially the Duchess, lacked in many cases the 
large size which they usually attain. This defect, indeed, was 
noticed throughout the entire apple season, many of the contribu- 
tors being unable to send fruit anywhere near up to the usual size 
of Minnesota varieties. This peculiar condition of things was very 
unfortunate for the fruit exhibit during the period after the time 
of the small fruits and before later ripening apples like the Wealthy 
had matured. Aside from some very fine exhibits of grapes, mostly 
from the Minnetonka region, and the excellent showing of native 
cultivated plums made by many contributors, the fruit exhibit 
from our state during the month of August and up till late in 
September was not what we could have wished, and yet it was the 
best that we were able to make with the assistance of a host of 
willing contributors. 
_ During the last two months of the fair, the Minnesota fruit 
exhibit has, I judge from the reports that have come to me from 
many sources, been a very satisfactory one. Plenty of beautifully 
colored Wealthy, interspersed with Northwestern Greening, Pat- 
ten’s Greening, McMahon White, and a very full line of other 
Minnesota varieties, made up an exhibit of which we need not, I 
am sure, be ashamed. 

Besides the regular state exhibit, of which I had the charge, 
the Minnesota Commission were also wise in sending down to set 
up in Horticultural Hall the windmill veneered with apples 
which was exhibited at the state fair by the Jewell Nursery Com- 
pany. This exhibit is reported to be one of the most striking 
features in the hall, and I have no doubt it was worth as an ad- 
vertisement to the state very much more than it cost. As I was 
not in charge of this feature of the Minnesota exhibit, I do not 
speak more in detail of it. An engraving of the windmill exhibit 
appeared as frontispiece of the last issue of the “Horticulturist,” 
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and one of the regular state exhibit, taken during the plum season, 
appears in connection with the publication of this article. 

I should speak of a very fine exhibit of several varieties of cran- 
berries, about two bushels, that was sent to the fair in October by 
H. A. Lory, of Stanchfield, and remained on exhibition in good 
condition until about the close of the fair. 

Where so many contributed to the success of an enterprise it is 
almost invidious to speak of any special ones. While scores of our 
members contributed to this exhibit, some, however, were especial- 
ly helpful, and their names should be mentioned. Mr. Wyman 
Elliot gave about two weeks of his time without compensation to 
this work, at a time when his help was most needed. He took a 
trip from Minneapolis to Albert Lea, stopping at the stations 
along the way and visiting some of the fruit growers; and later 


Thos. Redpath, Ass’t Supt., and last view of the exhibit—in November. 


went to Duluth in the interest of a strawberry exhibit from that 
section, which latter visit resulted in the exhibit at St. Louis of 
probably the finest and certainly some of the latest strawberries 
that went there. Mr. Elliot also put in considerable time at Ex- 
celsior collecting fruit for shipment to the fair. Our president, 
Mr. Wedge, who had charge of shipments from Albert Lea, was 
also especially helpful in this work, which was without compensa- 
tion to him. The same may be said of Mr. Cashman, of Owatonna, 
and, of course, it is not necessary to say this of Mr. J. M. Under- 
wood, who, as you know, is a member of the Minnesota World’s 
‘Fair Commission, and stood ready at all times to help in any way to 
advance its interest. 
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Partial lists of the contributors to this exhibit has been pub- 
lished heretofore, and a list of the remainder is published in con- 
nection with this report. These lists will be found by consulting 
the index of the report of this society for 1904, as also a number 
of other articles from our members who assisted at St. Louis in 
connection with this exhibit. The thanks of the superintendent and 
the commission are due to the large number of contributors to this 
exhibit, and while it would be a pleasure to say that all the 
fruit sent there was just what was needed for the purpose, it 
would be very far from the truth. A large proportion of the con- 
tributions made were quite unfit for exhibition purposes, either 
caused by lack of judgment in the selection or in the packing, or 
in the handling by the transportation companies, so that a great 
deal of fruit sent was never put on exhibition. In some cases all 
of the contribution had to be set aside; generally however, some- 
thing could be selected for use. These were some of the difficulties 
the management encountered in maintaining this display.. How- 
ever, in the reports referred to, no reference is made to these fail- 
ures, as indeed there should be none, since all contributions were 
made with the right motive, and the mistakes were the result of 


inexperience in the work. 


In the list of awards made by the World’s Fair board to in- 
dividual contributors and to the exhibit as a whole, it will be found 
that we have not failed in all particulars, there having been awarded 
to exhibitors four gold medals, thirty-seven silver medals and forty- 
one bronze medals, and to the state a Grand Prize, and to the Minne- 
sota Commission a gold medal. 

A list, also published in this number, showing the quantity of 
each kind of fruit on exhibit each day from July 22 to the close of 
the fair, will be thought worth studying by those interested in the 
details of the exhibit. 

The Minnesota Fruit Exhibit at the World’s Fair has passed 
into history. We have done what we could under the circum- 
stances and with the comparatively small amount of money it was 
thought best to spend upon this exhibit. If compared with other 
state exhibits, where the amount of money expended is known, 
Minnesota has, I believe, no reason to be dissatisfied with the re- 
sult.. Making such a display at so distant a point, where all the 
fruit must go by express and the transportation charges alone 
amounted to from $1.00 to $2.00 per bushel, it eats up money very 
fast, and the strictest economy was necessary to hold this exhibit 
within the limits of $5,000.00 desired by the commission. Those 
who have been with the exhibit say that continual surprise was 
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expressed by visitors at this display of fruit from Minnesota, and 
because little was expected of this state a comparative small ex- 
hibit was worth much to us in the final results. 


AWARDS ON FRUITIN MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT 

AT WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 

Minnesota Commission, gold medal. 

State of Minnesota; grand prize, collective exhibit of fruits. 

Anderson, Louis, Rochester; bronze medal, apples. 

Andrews, J. P., Faribault; bronze medal, apples. 

Baldwin, H. J., Northfield; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Barton, Mrs. I., Excelsior; bronze medal, apples. 

Bertha, Fannie N.; silver medal, plums. 

Bisbee, John, Madelia; bronze medal, apples. 

Blair, C. L.; St. Charles; bronze medal, apples. 

Brackett, A., Excelsior; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Butterfield, F. J.; bronze medal, raspberries. 

Briggs & Gray, Excelsior; bronze medal, apples. 

Christenson, B. P., Hutchinson; bronze medal, apples and plums. 

Clinton Falls Nursery, Owatonna; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Cook, Dewain, Jeffers; silver medal, apples and plums. 

Crane, H. L., Excelsior; silver medal, grapes. 

Deephaven Nursery ©o., Deephaven; silver medal, currants. 

Drum, S. H., Waseca; bronze medal, apples. 

Dunsmore, Henry, Olivia; bronze medal, plums. 

Eddy, W. H., Howard Lake; bronze medal, plums. 

Elliot, Wyman, Minneapolis; silver medal, exhibit of fruit. 

Empenger, F. J., Maple Plain; silver medal, raspberries. 

Fairley, John A., Faribault; silver medal, strawberries. 

Ferguson, William, Chatfield; bronze medal, apples. 

Fiske, E. D., Chatfield; bronze medal, apples. 

Fritze, Leonhard, Claremont; bronze medal, apples. 

Fryer, W. E., Mantorville; bronze medal, plums. 

Gasper, J., Chatfield; bronze medal, apples. 

Goldenstar, Leo, Garden City; silver medal, apples. 

Harris, F. I., La Crescent; bronze medal, apples. 

Harris & Welch, La Crescent; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Hart, W. W., Delavan; bronze medal, apples. 

Hawkins, Alfred, Excelsior; bronze medal, plums. 

Higbie, W. S., Eden Prairie; bronze medal, raspberries. 

Hinckley Fruit Growers’ Ass’n., Hinckley; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Howard, J. A.. Hammond; gold medal, apples and plums. 

Howland, Frank B., Northfield; bronze medal, plums. 

Hynson, R. E., Mankato; silver medal, plums. 

Jenson, Jans A., Rose Creek; bronze medal, apples. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City; gold medal, exhibit of fruit. 

Jewett, R. H. L., St. Paul; silver medal, strawberries, apples and cur- 

rants. 

Johnson & Co., A. A., Sebeka; silver medal, blueberries. 

Johnson, Chas. W., Judson; bronze medal, plums. 

Johnson, Gust, Excelsior; silver medal, grapes and blackberries. 

Johnson, J. P., Excelsior; silver medal, raspberries. 

Kenney, Seth, Waterville; silver medal, apples. 

Leach, A. D., Excelsior; silver medal, apples and plums. 

Lory, H. A., Stanchfield; silver medal, cranberries. 

Lyman, A. B., Excelsior; silver medal, apples. 

McComber, A., Duluth; silver medal, strawberries. 

McCulley, Preston, Maple Plain; silver medal, apples. 

McLeran, F. B., Wrenshall; silver medal, strawberries. 

Merritt, C. W., Winona; silver medal, apples. 

Moeser, Frank, St. Louis Park; silver medal, raspberries. 

Moore, O. W., Spring Valley; bronze medal, plums. 

Murphy, C. A., Chatfield; silver medal. apples. 
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Mohl, Fred, Adrian; silver medal, plums and gooseberries. 

Older, C. E., Luverne; bronze medal, apples. 

Oleson, M., Montevideo; silver medal, plums. 

Orton, C. J., Marietta; bronze medal, plums. 

Oxford, William, Freeburg; silver medal, apples. 

Parker, W. L., Farmington; silver medal, apples. 

Parkhill, Robert, Chatfield; bronze medal, apples. 

Parks, J. S., Amboy; bronze medal, apples. 

Penning, Martin, Sleepy Eye; silver medal, plums. 

Perkins, T. E.. Red Wing; gold medal, seedling apples. 

Redpath, Thomas, gold medal, installation and care of Minnesota fruit 
exhibit. 

Robb Bros., Winona; silver medal, apples. 5 
if Rose Hill Nursery Co., Minneapolis; silver medal, currants and goose 

erries. 

Rowell, H. H. S., Excelsior; bronze medal, apples. 

Sargent, C. A., Red Wing; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Sandrock, William, Houston; bronze medal, apples. 

Schlemmer, A., Chisago City; bronze medal, dewberries and strawberries. 

Schutz, R. A., Le Roy; silver medal, apples. 

Shuman, H. W., Excelsior; silver medal on exhibit of fruit. 

Thompson, E. H., Excelsior; silver medal, apples. 

Webster, D. C., La Crescent; bronze medal, strawberries. 

Wedge, Clarence, Albert Lea; silver medal, strawberries and raspberries. 

Wedge, Clarence, Albert Lea; bronze medal on peonies. 

Widmoyer, W. S., Dresbach; silver medal, exhibit of fruit. 

Westman, H. G., Sandstone; silver medal, strawberries. 

Wilfert, Andrew, Cleveland; bronze medal, plums. 

Wright, A. N., Owatonna; bronze medal, plums. 

Yahnke, Frank, Winona, silver medal on exhibit of fruit. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF FRUIT TO MINN. FRUIT EXHIBIT, 
WORLD’S FAIR, OCT. 17 TO DEC. 1, 1904. 


Oct. 17—H. L. Crane, Excelsior, 12 baskets grapes, Concord 
and Duchess; D. F. Akin, Farmington, 1 box apples, seedlings; 
J. A. Howard, Hammond, 1 barrel Northwestern Greenings and 
Wealthy. 

Oct. 24—J. A. Howard, Hammond, 2 barrels Wealthy, Haas, 
Wolf River; Seth H. Kenney, Waterville, 3 plates apples, Wealthy, 
Malinda, Northwestern Greening, H. A. Lory, Stanchfield, 32 quarts 
cranberries, 4 varieties. 

Oct. 26—C. E. Older, Luverne, 1 box Wealthy, Patten’s Green- 
ing, Duchess. 

Oct. 27—Wm. Oxford, Freeburg, 1 box mixed apples. 

Oct. 29—W. L. Parker, Farmington, 1 box Wolf River. 

Noy. 2—From Minneapolis cold storage—4 boxes Duchess ap- 
ples, 4 boxes grapes; Nov. 4, 2 boxes grapes, 1 basket grapes. 

Nov. 8—J. A. Howard, Hammond, 1 barrel Northwestern 
Greening. 

Nov. 9—A. D. Leach, Excelsior, 7 bushels apples, Patten’s 
Greening, McMahon, Northwestern Greening. 

Nov. 9—Briggs & Gray, Excelsior, 4 boxes apples, Wealthy, 
Patten’s Greening, etc. 

Nov. 11—J. A. Howard, Hammond, 2 barrels Wealthy. 

Nov. 17.—Briggs & Gray, Excelsior, 2 bushels Wolf River. 

Nov. 28.—Six bushels apples from Minneapolis cold storage, 
Duchess, Wealthy, Hibernal, Patten’s Greening, Malinda. 
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LIST OF FRUITS DISPLAYED WITH MINNESOTA 
FRUIT EXHIBIT, WORLD’S FAIR. 


The following table shows the various amounts of fruit of differ- 
ent sorts on exhibition with the Minnesota Fruit Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair on the dates mentioned. These data were kept origin- 
ally for the information of the superintendent, who, not being with 
the exhibit personally, desired exact information as to its condi- 
tion from day to day. In preparing the final report of the exhibit 
it seemed that this information would be of interest to our readers, 


even though it does not cover all the period of the fair. 
A. W. LATHAM, Supt. 
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IANTETISE COOK et cisyeletetskolatain co 205 301 cits 38 106 ee ose 
(AVIPMSU tokio acai 205 304 ead 38 106 ia Stele 
September) 1). skis. sieeve 205 318 ee 38 106 AES wate 
BECDLCIMDEP Ta | Acicte n/a. cie cole 205 320 aleve 38 106 Beis 
September 3 ........... 205 330 oe uf 126 6 
September 5 ........... 205 330 Ae Saye 146 6 
September 6 ........... 205 330 Reet Gen 148 6 
September 7 ........... 205 330 ra ial 148 6 
September 8 ..........-. 205 330 cons aor 149 6 
September 9 ........... 205 325 oss eae 150 6 
September 10 .......... 205 325 Beis 42 150 6 
September * 12) 2-%4.....24-" 205 328 be Mt. 150 3 
September 13 .....se.. 205 325 aes ver 150 3 
September 14 .......... 205 328 ots ae 150 =) ae 
Seprember “15 vsti sen ees oe 205 296 aie where 150 34 
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September 16 .......... 205 285 165 47 
BOMCCMDEr LT sey cc sees 187 250 175 81 
September 19 .......... 187 300 175 114 
September 20 .......... 187 300 175 114 
September 21 .......... 187 303 175 111 
September: 22 .......... 187 314 175 3 ilagl 
September 23 .......... 187 314 175 111 
September 24 .......... 187 314 pile 179 109 
: Peaches. 
September 26 .......... 187 429 2 wens 173 efor 58 
September 27 .......... 187 362 2 set 173 she 54 
September 28 .......... 187 362 2 173 54 
September 29 .......... 187 396 2 139 54 
September 30 .......... 187 349 2 102 54 
MOCTONOR Wt. sicclsae saws 187 356 2 79 82 
ITO DED iattiia vs e\e 0:01, 0:0 075 «1 187 398 i 13 105 
October 4 ...... Atsicoome et 398 1 13 105 
October GB) ..<.<600 Severeteh e LOR 398 1 13 105 
MOCEODEE TOs cciccc cs cece 87 398 1 13 105 
IPT ON ET lie sieve is.c:c1eis,0'0.s 187 413 1 13 90 
BUCHODEDMESE fete cess sees 187 413 1 orn 13 Aine 90 
CTO DER GIT carsie.s sis.5:6.00% 187 413 els ae Ree Ade 90 
WICTUDE MTS ccc sicc sce 187 413 cet vee 16 nee 90 
ROCTODST TO cers cise csiveys 187 413 aes Siete 16 Sess 90 
MOCLODEr 20" Sociccscecace 187 449 Shale ste shee aye 70 
MDCEOHOR Ie sc cvsia cle aie « o:0 187 435 Sire set aoe Boe 84 
WICEODEP TAA ceciccvsc sete 187 435 sae Eas é aoe 84 
Cranberries. 
MICTODET 2a ee ees 187 392 oa ss ane 61 66 
ICLODET SADE sy sieiecele.c:s.0)0.8 0 187 408 ae ee son 61 65 
MWCEQDErT 26 Foc ence ewes 187 420 ee ate mae 61 53 
NDCTODER IA“ scisie cic'ccia ess 187 420 share Biss fase 61 53 
CEOWET. tS cecicc se cacess 187 420 Sate Det cine 61 53 
MICCODETII OD cjenlcsee siecle 187 420 sits yale ven 61 53 
OWCTODEr Sl cece esses 187 420 sen Bae a 61 53 
IN GWOMUBET IL <6 s.c:cslec'e.0c10 187 420 ait aie Bs 61 53 
INOVember 2... osc ce es ot pled 424 aes Beis ae 61 49 
INOVEMIDETY Soc ec we cies 187 424 en eet stars 61 49 
Wovember 4°. Joc... es 187 420 ies area aoe 61 53 
INGVEDUDET. 5.0 f... 60s Dacre 187 420 se Eee dhe 61 53 
PNGIMEIIUD ETOH es. c0s oicie'e cies 187 439 a Pate Sane 61 34 
November 8 ......... wot 439 tere wee ater 61 34 
November 9 ........... 187 439 aye Bae ABS 61 34 
Wovember. 10 25. e0c.ss. 187 445 Hate Bs hie 59 21 
INOVemben 11 oi. ce se 187 445 siete aAG sate 59 21 
November 12 .......... 165 497 eat atte iat 44 21 
November 14 .......... 165 500 iene oe ree 41 21 
INGVEMDECE IR sic ces 165 500 stave dieve fet 41 21 
INOVEMIDCr 16 0c. es 3s 165 500 fave ahve nat 41 21 
INOVEMBERI TT 6c cee. sees 165 509 sere oie Ae, 41 12 
November 18 .......... 165 509 Bars Siete aisle 41 12 
November 19 .......... 165 509 eats ea nen 41 12 
BNOVEMDED OT. osc... ec 165 509 eter Sut net 41 12 
November 22 .......... 165 521 ati Biche Lotogt 41 12 
November 23 .......... 165 521 an Bisa ae 41 Tors 
November 24 .......... 165 521 isis arts ane 41 
November 25 .......... 165 521 vee ees ane 41 


N.E. 1OWA HORT. SOCIETY, ANNUAL MEETING, 1904. 
S. D. RICHARDSON, DELEGATE, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


The meeting was called to order with but few in attendance in 
the forenoon, but a much larger attendance in the afternoon. The 
society contains many able and enthusiastic horticulturists, and the 
meetings were profitable and interesting. There was quite a num- 
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ber of visiting members and delegates from other societies pres- 
ent at the meetings. 

In discussing varieties of the apple, many persons said that 
while the Yellow Transparent blighted badly while young it was 
a money-maker for the grower. The need of more apples of good 
quality for eating to enable the home grower to compete success- 
fully with the shipper was mentioned by many present. One of 
Mr. Patten’s’ seedlings, the Summer Pear, of good quality but 
not very large or attractive, was recommended by some as a good 
market apple after customers found out its superior quality. A 
couple of papers on pruning brought out the usual diversity of 
opinion. 

Prof. Greene, secretary of the Iowa State Society, and Prof. 
Little, of Ames, both thought that as the leaves were lungs of the 
tree to remove many of them in June would injure the tree, but 
that light pruning might be done at any time. Prof. Greene did 
not object to winter pruning if the wound was covered with paint 
or wax. In spring pruning, where the wound bled, there was a loss 
of sap all ready for growth, but did not think it would bleed enough 
to seriously injure the tree. Mr. Ivins would make the wound 
smooth by paring with a sharp chisel, but others could not see 
why the roughness caused by the saw was not a benefit when ap- 
plying paint or wax. 


A paper on the plum and discussion that followed did not: 


bring out anything of interest to us in Minnesota, except an idea 
by Mr. Patten, that plums could be quickly thinned when one- 
fourth or one-half grown by striking the limb a quick, sharp blow 
with a light three-tined fork, and the result would be a larger quan- 
tity and a much better quality of fruit than there would have been 
if not thinned. 

Prof. Greene read a paper on the orchard. He believed that 
there was money in raising apples in the right location; would 
prefer rolling ground to secure good air drainage and exemption 
from frost ; would set trees twenty-four by thirty-two feet, and from 
three to six inches deeper than they grew in nursery; would cul- 
tivate, if possible, but if not would sow to clover, removing the 
first crop each year and allowing the second crop to remain on 
the ground, and by doing that keep the ground in clover. Form 
head of tree from two to three feet. from the ground. Would 
spray to prevent trouble with insects and fungous diseases. 

In discussing the paper, other items of interest were advanced. 
H. H. Fitch, delegate from the Northwestern Iowa Society, would 
keep in bluegrass sod, but would not mow or pasture, but let the 
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grass lie where it grew, to conserve the rain and keep the ground 
moist and cool. When cultivation is followed every year, Prof. 
Greene would plow in green crops to keep humus in the soil. Mr. 
Patten would plant corn in orchard for a number of years, then 
seed to clover for a couple of years, then plow up and plant corn 
again. The fact that the oyster shell scale is very prevalent in 
many parts of lowa was mentioned several times in the course of 
the meeting, and many of the members were much worried over 
it. Many orchards are covered with the scale, and it is found in 
large quantities on the native forest trees and hazel brush. Prof. 
Greene thought that the scale could be easily controlled by kerosene 
emulsion or whale oil soap, when the young insects were moving 
around, the last of May or in June; and that whitewash applied 
early in spring would be beneficial. 

The old officers were all re-elected. Your delegate was warmly 
welcomed and hospitably entertained. 

The display of fruit was good, and there were some very fine 
looking seedlings that had been thoroughly tested near Dubuque 
as root grafts. No. 2 looks almost like Ben Davis and tastes 
something like it, but is probably a much hardier tree. How 
much value they have for us in Minnesota could only be told by 
trying. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1904, IOWA STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


FRANK YAHNKE, DELEGATE, WINONA. 


Your delegate, in company with Mr. A. J. Philips, of Wiscon- 
sin, arrived at Des Moines after a night’s ride, and at the hotel 
met some of the Iowa horticulturists, by whom we were cordially 
welcomed. The meeting was opened with invocation by Rev. C. 
H. True, followed by the address of the president, Mr. P. F. Kinne, 
of Storm Lake. He recommended some improvements looking to 
the society’s promotion. He congratulated the organization upon 
being back in its own room in the state house. 

Your delegate was made an honorary member and was invited 
to take part in the discussions. The Iowa people certainly know 
how to make their visitors feel at home. 

Secretary Wesley Greene, in giving his report, recommended 
that the state set apart some forty acres near Des Moines for 
botanical garden and experiment station. 

A very good paper was read by Prof. B. Fink, of Grinnell, on 
“Plant Stems, Their Functions and Adaptations.” In the discus- 
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sion it was brought out that apples would not drop on prairies 
where exposed to the winds any more than in sheltered places, 
because the stems would adapt themselves to the atmospheric 
conditions. 

In the afternoon the society met with the ““Park and Forestry 
Association” and the department of agriculture. 

The Iowa horticulturists were rejoicing over their grand ex- 
hibit at St. Louis, and had their apple exhibit brought to the state 
hall. It certainly was a grand exhibit, and great credit is due to 
the Iowa Horticultural Society for showing such a magnificent 
display of apples at St. Louis, of which 800 plates were placed on 
tables in the hall of the state building. There were 220 plates of 
Northwestern Greening, eighty plates of Wolf River, too plates 
of Wealthy, and many other plates of the newer varieties. The 
Wealthy and Northwestern Greening were most heartily recom- 
mended for northern Iowa. Mr. Trigg said that prices for apples 
had not been satisfactory, but the suggestion was made that per- 
haps this was due to the fact that until this year the growers have 
not had enough apples to sell, and therefore had not prepared to 
handle the crop. All through the reports of the directors from 
the various congressional districts a hopeful tone prevailed, every 
member reporting that conditions for next season’s crop are most 
excellent, with everything in fine shape for winter. 

Mr. W. T. Richey, of Albia, read a paper on “Gooseberries.” 
This crop has been profitable with him. He prefers a cool soil, 
plants in rows six feet apart, with plants four feet apart in row, 
using two-year-old plants. Prune off half of each season’s growth. 
A plantation will last about ten years and should then be renewed. 
One member asked about mildew, what should be done to combat 
it. Mr. Harrington recommended spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
Lure; 

Mr. J. P. Anderson, of Lamoni, read a paper on “Strawberry 
Growing.” Mr. Anderson plants in rows four feet apart, with 
plants eighteen inches to twenty-four inches in row for field cul- 
ture. He said that the Senator Dunlap is by far the best on his soil, 
which is a prairie loam. 

In a paper on “Improvement of Our Native Plums by Cross- 
ing and Selection,’ Charles F. Gardner gave directions for the 
work. Plant varieties so the branches interlace, which will secure 
cross-fertilization; select the best plums and plant seeds from them. 
Mr. Gardner said that in this work one will often get varieties 
which will not be perfectly hardy, but cut them off and let them 
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grow up a new top, and the second growth will be more hardy. 
This is true of other fruits, apples particularly. 

Some one suggested just here that the fruit-growers should not 
pay so much attention to new fruits, but work with the older sorts. 
But Mr. Philips, the delegate from Wisconsin, dissented. He told 
of the great work which is being done in Minnesota and by some 
of the growers in Iowa. “Our society has a test orchard,” said 
Mr. Philips, “in which we have planted a number of varieties which 
were recommended by the best growers. Ofa list of eighteen vari- 
eties of apples, there are only four which were known as far back 
as 1873, showing that the sorts which are recommended in our 
state are all of comparatively recent introduction. We do not 
want to shut out the newer sorts, but should keep on the lookout 
for better things than we have.” 

The Wednesday evening session was largely given over to the 
ladies, and many good papers were read. A feature of the evening 
program was the musical numbers, a song by Miss Ora Brandt, a 
violin solo by Mr. Mosier, and a quartet which sang two songs, the 
words of which were composed by Mr. Eugene Secor, one of the 
members of the society. These were “The Hum of the Bees in 
the Apple Tree Blooms,” and “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey.” 
This was a surprise to Mr. Secor and was much enjoyed by him 
and the other members. 

At the conclusion of the program Wednesday evening the 
members and their wives and visitors were the guests of Secretary 
Wesley Greene at a banquet at Hotel Elliott, which was a most 
enjoyable affair. Many very good and humorous speeches were 
made. The close of this program was a little poem, “A Bit of 
Greene,” by Eugene Secor, as follows: 


A BIT OF GREENE. 


We stretch our legs beneath the board 
With greatest satisfaction 
When some one else assumes the bills 
That drive men to distraction; 
And hence, tonight, these fruit-tree cranks— 
Who turn their own heads, chiefly— 
Will linger where this gratis grub 
Has tickled them too briefly. 


Men who have lived on Russian fruits, 
And they who eat Ben Davis, 
Have come to poach on Greene’s preserves, 
And get a taste of Avis. 
Plain Johnny-cake and apple-sauce 
And home-cooked pork and beans 
Will seem like twenty-seven cents 
Beside this feast of Greene’s. 


e 
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Our appetites, like Christmas socks, 
Were extra large tonight, 
But Wesley, playing Santa Claus, 
Filled everything in sight. 
' But since we can’t prolong this joy, 
And the time of parting nears, 
We pray our kind and honored host 
May live a thousand years. 

Thursday morning W. A. Burnap conducted a very interesting 
conference on spraying, which developed the fact that most of the 
members are convinced that spraying is not only practicable but 
necessary. Most of the members preferred the liquid spray. , 

J. S. Trigg read an interesting paper on “Profitable Apples for 
Northern Iowa.” For commercial planting he recommended 
Yellow Transparent, Tetofsky, Duchess, Wealthy, Patten’s Green- 
ing, Malinda and Northwestern Greening. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to a paper read by 
Mr. M. DeL. Parsons. He gave his experience with top-work- 
ing, which was very interesting, and Mr. Philips gave an interest- 
ing talk on Wisconsin and Minnesota seedling apples, showing 
perhaps two dozen different varieties which have been originated 
in these states, including Northwestern Greening, Wolf River 
and others. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MINN. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The annual gathering of this society was held in St. Paul, Jan. 10 to 12, 
Aside from the gathering of delegates on Thursday forenoon, in the business 
meeting, the attendance was not large and nothing like it should have been 
for such an interesting program. Horticulture was not represented on the 
program, although the professor of horticulture at the state experiment station, 
Samuel B. Green, presented on Wednesday afternoon the subject of agricul- 
tural elucation. Your secretary was a member of the committee on reso- 
lutions and was the means of embodying in the general resolutions adopted 
one requesting the legislature to increase the printing of our report to 6000 
copies and another dwelling upon the desirability of erecting a special build- 
ing for horticulture at the state fair. At the annual election of officers a few 
changes were made, Mr. C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, taking the place of Mr. 
C. R. Smith as one of the vice-presidents, and Mr. G. W. Patterson, of Worth- 
ington, the position held by Mr. J. C. Curryer, of St. Paul, as a member of the 
board of managers. Mr. D.S. Hall, of Buffalo Lake, a life member of this 
society, was elected a member of the board in the place of Mr. N. S. Gordon, 
term expiring. The board as it consists at present would seem to bea very 
satisfactory one. Sincethe annual meeting, Mr. E. W. Randall has been re- 
elected secretary by the board and Mr. J. F. Wilcox, of Northfield, treasurer. 


Vice- p residents’ x eports, 


1904. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FIRST CONG. DIST. 
Cc. W. MERRITT, WINONA. 


Never before in the history of the first congressional district has. 
there been so much fruit of all kinds raised and marketed. So great 
was the supply of apples, particularly of Duchess, that in as good a 
market as Winona they sold as low as 10 cts. per bushel—but in many 
cases they were not worth any more. Though the apples were fine 
in the orchard, they were loaded up in sacks and dumped into a 
lumber wagon box, or with a little straw or hay in the bottom were 
piled in loose, and carried at a rapid rate over a rough road and, 
of course, bruised and pounded till they would not keep over night— 
and the Duchess have to be well handled to keep much longer at 
best. But they are a good apple all the same! In a drive through 
the fourth ward of the city of Winona, or Poland Town, as it is. 
familiarly known, you could see an apple wagon at every corner, 
surrounded with women and children, the women with large aprons 
or dress skirts as receptacles, into which those cheap apples were 
shoveled, a couple of scoop-shovelfuls for a nickle. I know, I have 
been there, and so have several others here from Winona—but not 
with those cheap apples! There were buyers of good apples, and 
plenty of them, at 30, 40 and 50 cents per bushel. Exceptionally - 
fine apples—and we had some as fine Duchess as you ever saw down 
in that section, brought 75c, 80c and $1.00 per bu. Thousands and 
thousands of bushels were marketed in this way, while other thou- 
sands rotted on the ground or were fed to hogs and cattle. The 
crop of Wealthys, though not quite so great, was immense, as was 
also the yield of Peerless, Northwestern Greening, Utter’s Red, 
Geniton, Plumb Cider, etc. There were in the market also many Wolf 
River and McMahon White, though personally I had as lief have 
a pumpkin as either one of those two. But they are beautiful to 
look at. 

Strawberries were plentiful, with ready sale at from 6c to Ioc 
per qt. Currants, gooseberries, raspberries and blackberries were 
good crops, if I except blackberries. Those fortunate enough to 
have blackberries could readily get a shilling and 15c per quart in 
the Winona market. 


s 
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Plums. Speaking of plums, I think that every tree in the first 
district bore plums. I judge from the quantities that came to mar- 
ket brought in by those not in the habit of raising plums. De Soto, 
Wyant, Stoddard, Rollingstone, Hawkeye, Cheney, in fact any 
variety you could name, and hundreds that you could not name, were 
well represented. De Soto plums lead in their season; those that 
know wait for them for canning. 

My neighbor, Mr. Yahnke, has a large orchard of Stoddard that 


this year brought him in, as they say, good money. The Forest 


Garden, with me at least, with ten or more props to the tree, broke 
badly. I wish to say right here, I hope some one during this meet- 
ing will bring up the question, ‘““What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween the Stoddard and Hawkeye?” 

Currants and gooseberries are infested with worms that will de- 
stroy the bushes unless kept in subjection by the judicious use of 
helleboro or Paris green. 

The question of blight on apple trees is one of a serious nature, 
with, so far as I know, no known remedy that successfully combats 
the disease. In our immediate neighborhood it was peculiar this 
season. For years the orchards, or portions of them, on the high 
lands have blighted badly, notably the Wealthy trees, while near the 
river they were comparatively free from it. But this year exactly 
the reverse was the case, and my Wealthy trees blighted less than 
any season since they were set, while those along the river blighted 
very much worse than ever before. Can any one account for it? 
Some may say, you probably sprayed more than your neighbors. 
The facts are that I never sprayed a spoonful, while I know the 
orchards along the river were well and properly sprayed. 

I have watched very carefully blight on cherry trees this season. 
The trees seem to have pulled through and matured their wood 
in better shape than for several years before, less of the yellow 
leaves that die and fall off early in the season and a smaller per- 
centage of dead trees. There has another enemy of the cherry tree 
appeared within the last year or two in our section, an ugly looking 
slug that will skeletonize the leaves and will, of course, eventually 
kill the trees unless in some manner destroyed. I have no reports 
on the subject from cherry growers. 

Of currants, Fay’s Prolific, Red Cross and Red Dutch seem to 
lead. Strawberries: Bederwood, Warfield, Dunlap. Raspberries: 
Loudon for red, Gregg for black. Blackberries: Ancient Briton, 
Rathburn. Plums: De Soto, Forest Garden, Stoddard, Surprise. 


In answer to the following question, “If you were going to plant 
a new orchard, what three or four varieties of apples would lead in 
your selection?” 


OO a a 
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O.M. Lord.—Duchess, Wealthy, Northwestern Greening. Lord’s 


Frank Yahnke.—Northwestern Greening, Wealthy, Borovinka, 
Yahnke, Sugarloaf Sweet. 

John Grover.—Duchess, Wealthy, Northwest Greening. 

Mr. Grover, whose farm and orchard is just across the river in 
Wisconsin, marketed something in excess of 3,000 bu. this season. 
The Utter’s Red, or Nonpareil, were very much in evidence in his 
crop, and I wonder that he did not name them in his list. They are 
a very good, marketable apple. 

Mr. C. L. Blair for an orchard of 100 trees would set: 

Duchess 5, Okabena 5, Malinda 5, Winter 5, Peerless 40, N. W. 
Greening 40. Mr. Blair writes that his Peerless are doing finely 
and are money makers. 

In answer to the question, “What kind of cherries would you 
set for money makers?’ I received but two answers: 

Mr. Grover says, “Cherries are no money makers with me.” 

Mr. A. J. Phillips, the veteran horticulturist of West Salem, 
Wis., writes: . 

“You ask, If I were to set a new orchard for commercial pur- 
poses what three or four varieties would I set? I would set 
Wealthy, Longfield, Northwest Greening, Eureka and Shook— 
perhaps Yahnke if it proved hardy in all places. At present I would 
set one-half my trees Virginia crab, and top-graft them with Tall- 
man Sweet, Eureka and Shook—that is, for a money crop. 

“With me, so far, two trees of Tallman Sweet, Eureka, Long- 
field or Shook, top-worked, will bring me more money yearly than 
fifty fine trees I have of E. Richmond cherry. My trees of cherry 
are nice, but my soil does not seem adapted to the cherry.” 

In concluding this report I would like to say to the members, 
write promptly in answer to the request for information by the vice- 
president of your district, and don’t confine yourselves entirely to 
the questions asked. Send along anything that will help to make his 
report to this society of value. He must of necessity depend largely 
upon reports from the outlying territory of his district. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to ask Mr. Merritt a question about 
the Peerless: Do they keep very long? 

Mr. Merritt: The Peerless keep about the same as the Wealthy 
with me. 

Mr. Yahnke: I know you have two orchards, and I know 
there is a marked difference between the two orchards in respect to 
bearing. 

Mr. Merritt: Yes, one of the orchards is set in sand, and in 
the other I had to dig out the holes with a pick, in gravel and 
red clay soil, and so hard that I had to use a pick to loosen the dirt 
in the hole in order to set my trees. Those on that side hill are the 
most prolific I have, and they are Peerless apples. The trees grow 
fine and large apples. I got a report from St. Louis that they were 
as fine as anything they had there. 

Mr. Yahnke: You raised the question about the Hawkeye and 
the Stoddard plum. I used to think they were pretty nearly alike. 
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Mr. Merritt: As far as I can see they are alike. I cannot 


distinguish any difference between the Hawkeye and the Stoddard. . 


I have them both on my grounds, and I can put both kinds in a 
basket, and you cannot tell the difference. 

Mr. Yahnke: I can see a marked difference in the trees. There 
is small difference in the plum itself if any, but the trees are of a 
different shape altogether. The outside appearance of the plums is 
nearly alike, and it is practically impossible to distinguish one from 
the other, but there is a difference in the pit. Mr. Lord is posted; 
he can give you a description of the pit. At times the Hawkeye 
will do better, and at times the Stoddard will do better, and for that 
reason I think it is well to have both varieties. People that see them 
cannot tell the difference. : 

Mr. Merritt: Can you tell the difference when they are in 
the same basket? 

Mr. Yahnke: When I get them mixed up I can tell, but when 


they are separate I cannot tell the difference. If they are mixed 


up the difference is more apparent, and I can pick out every one be- 
cause they vary in shape, although they resemble each other. Mr. 
Lord can tell you more about them than I can. 

Mr. Merritt: I can take two baskets of Hawkeye and Stoddard, 
and you cannot tell the difference. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: There is quite a difference in the growth 
of the tree, also in the pits. The pit of the Hawkeye is broader than 
the pit of the Stoddard. The Stoddard is a little sweeter and softer 
and will not keep as long as the Hawkeye. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. Lord why there 
should be a difference between the Wolf plums, and if he can dis- 
tinguish one from the other? 

Mr. Lord: One has a small pit, the plum rather sweet, and the 
other has quite a large pit. There is much difference between the 
sweet Wolf and the freestone, or common, Wolf. There is a good 
deal more difference between them than there is between the Stod- 
dard and the Hawkeye. 

Mr. Taylor: Why not call it the “Freestone” instead of the 
Wolf if it is a distinct variety? 

Mr. Lord: They resemble each other very much. 

Mr. Merritt: Is there anything to recommend it? 

Mr. Taylor: It is the most productive plum we have. I prefer 
the freestone Wolf; it is way ahead of the other. It produces more 
at Howard Lake than any plum we have. 

Mr. Lord: The people generally prefer it. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SECOND CONG. DIST. 
DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


The year 1904 is remarkable in that the temperature was. lower 
than the average, and the lowest for several years. The low tem- 
perature was protracted during the winter months and tested the 
endurance of trees, shrubs and plants, and some varieties not con- 
sidered iron-clad were injured or killed. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that the varieties of apple trees 
recommended by this society passed through the winter without 
injury, excepting in some instances there was injury to the surface 
roots where the ground was bare and the trees were not mulched 
or protected in some manner. , 

Rose bushes suffered severely when not covered. Some covered 
with earth or other protection were injured, and in some instances 
killed. 

Blackberry bushes when not covered were killed to the ground. 
Uncovered raspberry bushes were injured severely and in many 
cases killed, and the yield from the unprotected bushes did not 
average more than one-fourth of a crop. The same was true of 
strawberry plants; mulched plants gave a good average yield. 

Cherry trees suffered severely and were either killed or eee 
The Homer cherry suffered as well as other varieties. 

The snowfall was light, and the ground bare the most of the 
winter, which in part explains the cause of the more than usual in- 
jury. 

Where vines and bushes were well protected by mulching or 
earth covering, good crops of fruit were grown. 2 

Grape vines where protected bore a fair crop, and the fruit 
matured. Currants and gooseberries were an average yield. 

The plum crop was unusually large. Both the native wild plum 
and the cultivated American varieties produced large crops, and 
local markets were over supplied. As a result, in some of the small 
towns, plums became unsalable, and many were left to rot under the 
trees. 

It seems unfortunate, if not almost wicked, to have the fruit of 
such varieties as the Mankato, Rollingstone, Wyant, De Soto and 
other good varieties decay for want of a market. 

The yield of apples was about an average. The trees that bore 
large crops in 1903 as a rule gave light yield, while those trees that 
did not bear that year were heavily loaded with fruit. In parts of 
the district the local markets were overstocked with home grown 
apples during the months of September and October, and apples 
of good quality were sold by the producer as low as twenty and 
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twenty-five cents a bushel. Some nice Wealthy apples sold that low. 
In most of the districts there are no cold storage facilities, and many 
market their apples as soon as gathered, thus depressing the price. 
By co-operation of fruit growers in methods of marketing their 
crops, and in providing cold storage facilities for keeping the fruit, 
so as to lengthen the season, better prices can be had and better 
results attained. 

Many young orchards have been set out in the district. Some 
of these are just coming into bearing, and others will bear in a few 


David Secor, Winnebago City. 


years. The local demand for apples can be supplied, and a surplus, 
raised to ship to less favored localities. 

Quite a little experimenting is being done in growing seedling 
apple trees from seeds gathered from fruit of hardy trees. It is 
hoped that some good results will come from these experiments. 
On my ground the most of the seedling trees stood the test of last 
winter without injury, and there was no discoloration of the wood — 
of last year’s growth, even to the terminal buds. 
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Apple trees of bearing age that did not produce fruit this year, 
or that had but a light yield, are generally well set with blossom 
buds and give promise of a supply of apples next year. Blight 
was less injurious than for several years. In many orchards there - 
was an entire absence of blight. 

Gardens were generally more than usually productive, affording 
an ample supply of vegetables for home use. 

There is a growing interest in horticulture throughout the dis- 
trict, and the prospect for the future is encouraging. 

For general cultivation I recommend the list of fruits published 
by this society, that have been tested and considered worthy of gen- 
eral use. Some other varieties are promising and do well locally, but 
owing to the fact that they have not been tested on different soils 
and in different localities for a sufficient length of time I hesitate to 
recommend them. 

For general culture it is considered safer to follow closely the list 
vf fruits recommended by this society, and which are given as the 
result of years of experience. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to know what variety of apples was 
most injured in his locality last winter? 

Mr. Secor: I examined carefully all the trees in my orchard 
along the latter part of the winter or early part of the spring, and 
the trees that did not show injury were the Duchess, the Hibernal, 
the Silken Leaf (which is of the Duchess family), Large Anis, 
Volga, Anisette (which is a Duchess), Ostra Repka, Ostrekoff and 
Sklanka. Those showing some injury to the growth of 1903 were 
the Wealthy, Patten’s Greening—and I may say here that I was 
surprised to have the Patten’s Greening show a discoloration, but 
it was a fact, it showed about as much as the Wealthy—the Peer- 
less, Yellow Transparent, Tetofsky, Okabena, Wyoming Red, Whit- 
ney No. 20, the Minnesota—I have a crab I do not know whether it 
is a Virginia, some horticulturists thought it was, but it showed a 
little discoloration—the Peter, Yellow Sweet and Anisim. Some of 
those that showed a greater discoloration, and some quite a good 
deal were the Northwestern Greening, Haas, Tetofsky, Scott’s Win- 
ter, McMahon White, Kaump, Austin, Repka Malenka, Briar 
Sweet, Churchill and some other varieties. 

Mr. Merritt: I would like to ask Mr. Secor what, in his opin- 
ion, was the cause of the death of the cherry trees, whether they 
were killed by blight or winter-killed? 

Mr. Secor: Some of the trees I think were injured the year 
before by leaf blight, but some of the cherry trees on my grounds 
that did not show injury from leaf blight were badly injured last 


winter. 
Mr. Merritt: I lost my cherry trees entirely from leaf blight. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, THIRD CONG. DIST. 
A. H. REED, GLENCOE. 


In this, my second report to our annual meeting, I must confess 
that I have learned but little outside of my own county of interest 
to the society through the lack of some system, or a system, 
by which the vice-presidents are supplied with proper uniform 
blanks and the address of members, in each of the counties in their 
district, to whom the vice-president can look to for reports when 
asked, on receiving a blank on which to report his county. 

I did, however, visit an apple and plum orchard in Dakota 
county belonging to Hon. C. F. Staples, worthy of note for the fruit 
it was producing while trees were uncultivated and seemingly neg- 
lected. There were several acres of apple and plum trees, contain- 
ing several hundred trees, the grass knee high, growing up to the 


bodies of the trees. The apple trees were mostly Wealthy, about a 


foot in diameter, and were producing a great crop notwithstanding 
their neglected condition. The great cyclonic wind of about August 
20th had blown many of the apples to the ground, of which a hun- 
dred and fifty bushels had been picked up and marketed at fifty 
cents a bushel. 

The plum orchard was a magnificent sight to behold. Each and 
every tree was loaded with large, ripe plums to such an extent that 
many of the limbs hung to the ground from the weight of the fruit. 
I understood that the market price of plums was so low that it did 
not pay to gather and take them to the city a few miles distant. 

I think the same condition of a large yield of apples and plums 
extended over the whole district. In my own county, that of Mc- 
Leod, the product of standard apples was more than double what 
it had ever before been, and the crop of wild plums was immense. 
In my own garden the trees of the native or wild variety bore pro- 
fusely, while my imported trees of high sounding names bore but 
a few, and some of them that had appeared thrifty the year before 
winter-killed. 


At our county fair, held at Hutchinson about the middle of Sep- - 


tember, I was happily surprised to note the display of the king of all 
fruit, the apple, produced in the county and put on exhibition by 
farmers living in different sections of the county, some on the bleak 
prairie, where it is demonstrated that apple trees will grow, thrive 
and produce just as well as in the timber. In noting the different 
plates of apples exhibited by twelve different farmers, there were 
twelve plates of Wealthy, ten of Hibernal, six of Patten’s Greening, 
six Duchess, four of Peerless, four Okabena, three Charlamof, 
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three Northwestern Greening, two lowa Beauty, two Longfield, one 
Brett, one McMahon, one Baxter, one Wolf River, one Malinda and 
one University. As those named included all the varieties exhib- 
ited by those twelve producers, they may be taken as a criterion as to 
the varieties planted and produced in the county. 

I beg your indulgence in allowing me to give in this report some 
of my forty-seven years’ experience in trying to produce apples in 


Wealthy apple tree four years planted. On place of A. H. Reed, Glencoe. 


Minnesota, with many disappointments, and, in fact, continual dis- 
appointment until I joined the Minnesota Horticultural Society and 
learned to select trees upon hardy roots grown in Minnesota nurs- 
eries, and to set them out and to care for them intelligently. For 
the first time this season my expectation has been realized by seeing 
sixty out of two hundred trees planted in the spring of 1900 bear 
large, handsome apples. 

In the spring of 1857 I obtained a thousand root-grafts from 
Rochester, New York, and set them on my pre-emption claim near 
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Glencoe, expecting the deep, rich, black soil would force such a 
growth that apples would be plenty near my cabin door within a 
very few years, but hope vanished as one by one my trees vanished 
before obtaining three years’ growth. 

My next trial was in 1871, when I obtained a lot of trees from 
Joel S. Shearman, proprietor of the Northwestern Nursery, of 
Rockford, Ill., of such varieties as the Duchess, Haas, Red Astra- 
chan, Transcendent and Siberian crabs. The Duchess, Haas and 
Red Astrachan lived to bear one or two seasons and then passed in 
their checks, while the two Transcendents and two Siberians sur- 


Hibernal apple tree, four years set, bearing one bushel in 1904. 
On place of A. H. Reed, Glencoe. 


vived and bear fruit about every other year, the highest limbs of the 
Transcendent trees blighting nearly every year. The Siberian never 
blights. 

Trees obtained from Wisconsin nurseries and set out subse- 
quently have all failed me, but I attribute much of the failure to my 
own ignorance and neglect. : 

As late as 1900 I commenced to set a so-called commercial 
orchard on my farm adjoining Glencoe, by setting two hundred trees 
in five rows, one rod apart each way,.of the following varieties: 
Transcendent, Whitney, Peerless, Longfield, Hibernal, Patten’s 
Greening and Wealthy, some twenty-five of each kind. I have been 
rewarded the past season by seeing sixty of those trees bearing 
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large, handsome apples. Nearly every one of the Hibernals bore, 
some of them nearly a bushel, after four years from setting. The 
next best bearer was the Patten’s Greening, and the next the 
Wealthy. None of my Peerless trees gave any fruit, nor did the 
Whitney, and but one of the Transcendents. The Hibernal proves 
a low branching tree, which accounts for its prolific bearing qual- 
ities, while the Peerless and Whitney are upright growers, which to 
my mind proves their non-bearing qualities. My Whitneys grow 
more the shape of a Lombardy poplar than an apple tree, and one 
rod apart proves sufficient distance for them, while for most stand- 
ard varieties it is too close. 

Each year I have extended my orchard until now it covers eight 
acres. I shall increase it by several acres each spring. As to the 
distance of setting standard apple trees apart, I have adopted 
twenty-four feet for the rows and twenty feet in the rows. 

Raising apple trees from seed. I find it just as easy to raise 
apple trees from seed as it is most any garden vegetable. Procure 
your apple seed, native crab or Hibernal seed if you can, mix the 
seed with damp sand and let them set out until thoroughly frozen; 
then set in cellar until early spring, when sow in drills in good, 
rich soil. You can transplant them when two or three inches high 
with perfect success. Transplanted into ground spaded deep and 
enriched with cow manure, they will make a wonderful growth the 
first year. 

New method of top-grafting. A new and expeditious way of 
top-grafting apple trees has been experimented with by me the 
past season, which, I think, bids fair to become the most popular 
way of changing varieties of bearing trees, viz.: In the month of 
June or July, when the inside bark of the apple tree separates easily 
from the wood, make an incision with a round-pointed knife through 
the bark, some two or three inches long, at a point you wish to insert 
a graft of another variety ; cross cut at the top and turn the corners 
back; select a scion of the longest growth from the tree you wish 
to propagate; strip off the leaves and cut it off square from four to 
six inches from the top. With a sharp knife bevel off the large 
end on one side, some two inches up, down to a point, and then in- 
sert the scion under the bark where slit, and crowd down until 
the bark presses the scion tightly to the wood and inner bark. It is 
claimed that ninety per cent of such so-called bark-grafting will 
grow without string or wax. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FOURTH CONG. DIST. 
LE ROY CADY, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The season of 1904 was rather cold, wet and_ generally 
backward for all horticultural work, but in spite of this fair crops 
were raised. Plums were a fine crop; apples are reported 
from 50 to 75 per cent of a crop in different parts of the district; 
raspberries were about 75 per cent of a crop, and strawberries about 
50 per cent. Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s Greening are reported 
as having been the most profitable apples this season. Blight was 
troublesome in some parts of the district. Following is a list of 
other varieties of fruit that have been the most profitable of their 
class: Transcendent and Florence crabs, Wyant and De Soto plums, 
Splendid and Senator Dunlap strawberries, Loudon raspberry, 
Houghton gooseberry, Ancient Briton blackberry, Victoria and 
Fay’s currants, Campbell’s Early and Beta grapes. 

Among the things that have been rather hard to contend with 
in fruit growing are the lack of labor and a profitable market for 
some fruits, especially raspberries and strawberries, in some parts 
of the district. With the exception of a few districts around St. 
Paul and Stillwater, fruit growing and vegetable growing is car- 
ried on in connection with general farm work. Taking the dis- 
trict as a whole, there seems to have been quite an increase in the 
growing of fruits and the planting of shrubs and ornamentals dur- 
ing the last few years. The growing of vegetables under glass, 
such as cucumbers, lettuce and radishes, especially near the cities, 
has increased noticeably in the past two or three years. 

The following seem to have been the most satisfactory ornamen- 
tals to plant: the elm, hydrangea, spirea, lilac and peony. 

Potato rot has been troublesome in this district, as well as in 
other parts of the state. I have received reports stating that from 
one-quarter to one-half of the potato crop has rotted. The rot 
seems to have affected the early potatoes more than the late. 

There have been few troublesome insects this year; squash and 
potato beetles have been the principal ones. 

The outlook for next season seems good at present, and, in fact, 
the farmers in general in this district seem to be taking considerable 
interest in horticultural work. 


———— 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FIFTH CONG. DIST. 
R. A. WRIGHT, EXCELSIOR. 


The fruit crop in this district the past season as a whole has 
been very good. There have been some drawbacks, however, such 
as winter-killing, owing to ‘the severity of the weather, and diffi- 
culty in harvesting and marketing the fruit, because of frequent 
rains. 

Excelsior and vicinity produced about one-half crop of straw- 
berries, the shortened crop being the result of root-killing the pre- 
vious winter. A peculiar feature was shown in beds that were not 
covered producing as abundantly as those that were well covered. 
Raspberries yielded a good crop. Currants and gooseberries gave 
an average yield. Blackberries bore heavily and brought good 
prices. Grapes set well and promised a good yield, but on account 
of so much rain mildew set in, which ruined the Delawares, except 
in a few cases where spraying had been carefully and thoroughly 
done. Concords did some better, but were of an inferior quality, 
some of them not being harvested. 

The apple crop was good, the Wealthy and Duchess taking the 
lead as usual. Crabs were very light, the past two seasons being 
unfavorable for them on account of the cool and wet weather. 
There was no blight this season to speak of. 

The Gideon orchard produced over 3,000 bushels of apples this 
season, including the finest Wealthy I ever saw. Under Mr. 
Getchell’s supervision the orchard is doing finely. 

The winter of 1903 was severe on tender varieties, including the 
Ben Davis, which was nearly annihilated. Young trees on tender 
roots were badly injured. 

Plums yielded heavily and were of good size and quality. The 
Surprise heads the list. Cherry trees are badly injured or killed, 


excepting the Compass, which came through all right and yielded 


fairly well. 

The prospects for next season are good, excepting with the . 
strawberry, which promises about two-thirds of a crop. 

Long Lake and vicinity report strawberries a half crop; rasp- 
berries exceedingly good; currants and gooseberries an average 
yield. The apple crop was heavy, except in a few cases where they 
were injured by the hailstorm in blooming time. The fruit of some 
orchards was egnarly and imperfect for want of proper spraying. 
Plums were a good crop, being large, fine and of a good quality, 
and damaged very slightly by curculio. Cherry trees were mostly 
killed by the winter. Peach and pear trees, although well covered, 
were killed. Many young orchards were badly injured. 
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The Marlboro raspberry still stands at the head as a money 
maker, the King, Minnetonka, Ironclad and Shipper’s Pride follow- 
ing. The Loudon is being discarded. The Ironclad and Shipper’s 
Pride stood the past winter without any protection and produced 
a big crop. Prospect for another season’s crop are good. 

Rockford and Maple Plaine reports: We had another favor- 
able season; raspberries exceedingly good. The Older black cap 
and the red varieties known as the Superlative and Shipper’s 
Pride came through the winter without any protection and produced 
heavily. Strawberry beds winter-killed badly, reducing the yield 
nearly one-half. Currants and gooseberries bore about two-thirds 


R. A. Wright, Excelsior. 


of a crop. Plums did well excepting early varieties, which went 
to plum pocket. The Surprise leads them all. The apple crop was 
very uneven, some trees bearing heavily, while others produced very 
little. Size and quality were very good, the Wealthy and Duch- 
ess heading the list. Crabs were light, not over one-third of a crop. 

Cherries were nearly a failure and trees badly winter-killed, 
except the Compass, which did well. Prospects for next season 
are very good, except with the strawberry crop, which will be 
shortened on account of poor condition of the beds 

Bloomington and vicinity report strawberries as having suf- 
fered to some extent from winter-killing, but they partly re- 
covered, because of the abundant rain, and yielded a fair crop. 
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Warfield, Bederwood and Splendid are doing best. Gooseberries 
and currants very light. 

The tender varieties of apples, including Ben Davis and North- 
western Greening, were badly injured by the severe winter. The 
Wealthy, Duchess, Hibernal and Peerless bore good crops. Plums 
were very good, but rotted to some extent. The prospects for next 
season’s crop are good. 

Eden Prairie reports a tee. apple crop, the Wealthy being the 
heaviest yielder. Very little blight and mildew manifested itself 
this year. All pear trees were killed to the ground, except Besa- 
mianka, which came through the winter without injury. 

Plums generally were a fair crop, the De Soto being the best. 
Many of the Domestica were killed last winter. The Chickasaw 
were about as hardy as the Americana. Many varieties of cherries 
were injured or killed. Some varieties of shrubs supposed to be 
hardy were killed by the severe weather. The Japan walnut seems 
to be hardy. The black walnut may be relied upon as a useful and 
ornamental tree. From one tree seven bushels of walnuts were 
gathered. The shellbark hickory, although slow growing, is always 
satisfactory. The buckeye, or horse-chestnut, is one of the hardy 
trees to be relied upon. 

- Mr. Merritt: You say your cherry trees were winter-killed ; 
did you notice the year before anything like a yellow leaf, the leaf 
turning yellow and falling off early in the season? That is the way 
my orchard commenced to kill out, the leaves turning yellow early 
in the season and falling off. 

Mr. Wright: I am not a cherry grower myself, I have only 
two trees, and the information regarding cherries I gave in my 
paper I gleaned from neighbors. I am not a large fruit grower in 
the apple line. I gained my information from other fruit growers 
and can therefore not answer that question myself. 

Mr. Williams: In looking over your neighbors’ orchards did 
you find any that were planted on sandy soil? 

Mr. Wright: No, I do not know that I did. We have no sandy 
soil in our locality, and I did not ask the question with reference 
to that point. 

Mr. Williams: I would like to ask whether there is any horti- 
culturist here who has had experience in planting apple trees on 
sandy soil? 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: At Madelia there is an apple orchard 
planted on sandy soil that is very fine. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SIXTH CONG. DIST. 
W. L. TAYLOR, HOWARD LAKE. 


The season of 1904 will be known as the wet season. Straw- 
berry plants were injured by the cold winter, but those that sur- 
vived promised a large crop. Just as the first picking was on there 
came a hailstorm that spoiled all the ripe berries and stripped off 
part of the leaves from the fruit trees to such an extent that our 
apples were not only under size but badly specked with hail. As a 
consequence we had no fruit to send to the fairs or bring to this 
meeting. Notwithstanding the hail we had quite a crop of medium 
sized berries, mostly Bederwood, Warfield and Crescent. The Dun- 
lap did nicely, and we will plant more of them next year. 

The Wealthy still holds its own; one of our neighbors had about 
125 bushels on his town lot. The Northwestern Greenings that 
bore so many apples last year mostly died this summer, so we con- 


Col. Jorgenson and partial view of fruit exhibit at Mcleod County fair, 1904. 


cluded that the young trees ought not to be allowed to overbear. 
This applies to other varieties as well. Okabena did well again 
this year, and while this may not prove to be the best apple on 
earth I think it is a good tree to have in every orchard. At the 
different fairs that I visited I saw greater displays of apples than 
ever before brought in by farmers. At the Hutchinson fair a new 
addition was made to the hall for the display of fruit only, and it 
was supposed to be large enough for many years to come, but it was 
soon filled, and more space had to be found for fruit. Here was 
shown the influence of our beloved Pendergast, and I thought that 
“He being dead yet speaketh,” and I could not rest until his photo- 
graph adorned the hall above the fruit display from his old orchard. 
At the Howard Lake, Cokato and Dassel fairs more than twice the 
amount of space was taken in the display of apples than ever be- 
fore. Varieties shown, were: Wealthy, Duchess, Hibernal, Char- 
lamof, Anisim, Red Anis, Peerless, Patten’s Greening, Northwest- 
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ern Greening, Okabena, Baxter, Iowa Beauty, Gilbert, Repka Ma- 
lenka, Malinda, McMahon’s White, Kaump, Lyman’s Prolific, Hy- 
slop, Transcendent, Strawberry, Whitney, Minnesota and seedlings. 


Plums shown: Surprise, Wolf, Cheney, De Soto, Freestone, 
Rollingstone, Weaver and others. 
Nuts: Black walnut and butternut. 


Raspberries: Loudon, Marlboro, Seattle, Nemaha, Older and 
Palmer. 


Anton Wilwerding, fruit grower at Freeport, Stearns Co., and Early Strawberry 
tree in blossom on his place. 


In regard to the question asked in reference to growing apple 
trees on sandy soil, I know of one orchard on sandy soil. There 
is an orchard at Litchfield on sandy soil, although the younger 
trees used to root-kill, but the older trees appear to be right at 
home and bear an abundant crop. The Hibernal on that soil does 


very well, but the trees on the low ground do much better than those 
on high ground. 
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Now in regard to planting trees, some favor planting them as 
Capt. Reed does, and some a great deal further apart than we have 
been planting them. On timber soil it is a good plan to plant the 
standard trees far apart, but on the prairie where we have those 
terrific winds we must plant them close together because so many 
kill out; planted close together one tree is a protection to the 
other. For that reason I have planted them from twelve to six- 
teen feet apart. I find this a véry good plan when the trees are 
young. Of course, they are crowded, but we reason in this way. 
we get so many apples when planting close together, so that it pays 
to plant the trees in an orchard close together and harvest the crop 
when the trees are small, and then let them take care of themselves 
when older. I remember last year my young Northwestern Green- 


ing had a very heavy crop of apples, but most of them are dead this 


year. I want to throw out a word of caution in that respect. As 
soon as a little apple tree will bear it is usual to let it have all the 
apples that will ripen. I have seen little apple trees so loaded with 
fruit that they were propped up. This is wrong; the apples should 
all be picked off except a few that might possibly be left as a sam- 
ple of the fruit. I set an orchard of nearly 500 trees for a man, 
and he picked nearly 50 bushels of apples from those young trees, 
some of them bearing as much as half a bushel. The result will 
be that his trees will all be dead next spring. I consider this a 
point to which we all ought to pay more attention, and if we do I 
do not think we shall have so much trouble with our young apple 
trees killing out. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: What varieties? 

Mr. Taylor: Patten’s Greening, Hibernal and Wealthy. There 
is one point I want to bring out in regard to the Hibernal and 
Wealthy. When I began in the nursery business I supposed the 
scions should be cut from bearing trees, and I had to cut from a 
good many trees, because a bearing tree does not yield many scions, 
but I got all I could from good bearing trees. I found from those 
scions I could produce young trees that bore heavy crops of apples, 
and I recommended people to get their scions from good bearing 
trees. 

There is one thing I want to call your attention to, and that 
is the so-called “strawberry-raspberry.” It has been sold all over 
Wright county and has become a nuisance almost as bad as the 
Canada thistle. It is necessary to put on buckskin mittens to pick 
the berries, and they are not fit to eat after they are picked. Every- 
body that has it would like to get rid of it. 
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Mr. Yahnke: What do you line your mouth with when you 
eat them? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Taylor: We roll them in sawdust before we swallow them, 
otherwise we cannot get the taste out of the mouth. (Laughter.) 

The President: The Wealthy is inclined to overbear, and if 
you take scions from such a tree I should think the young tree 
would overbear. 

Mr. Taylor: I did not know any better than to get my scions 
from the best bearing trees, and they overbear. 

Mr. Van Ness: I shook off a good many, and I found the 
apples were larger and the tree would do better later on. I have 
an apple that overbears, it is called the Thompson’s Seedling. It 
had over a bushel of apples on; the leaves hang on very late, and > 
I fear for that tree. I fear the tree will not ripen. I think we 
ought not to let too much fruit hang on. 

The President: That is one difficulty in getting a long keep- 
ing apple. It is very likely that such a tree will not mature. 

Mr. C. E. Older: It is generally conceded that it does not take 
much vitality to produce an apple until it comes to ripening the 
seed. In the Alderman orchard it was the practice to begin picking 
the apples, Duchess and Wealthy, as soon as they were big enough 
so they could dispose of them in the market, and they thought they 
had just as many bushels of larger apples as though they had left 
all of them on the trees, but with the smaller amount of apples the 
tree did not need so much vitality to ripen the seeds. 

Mr. J. C. Hawkins: I want to say a word to emphasize the 
point made in regard to the overbearing of the Patten’s Greening. 
I find of all the varieties we are raising in Mower county the Pat- 
ten’s Greening is most inclined to overload when it is young. I 
know of several orchards in our county in which the trees almost 
entirely went out after the first crop of fruit, they being so over- 
loaded that they broke down. That point has been brought up as 
one of the objections to the Northwestern Greening. I think the 
trouble is all with the orchardist. The trees should be stripped of 
their fruit. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SEVENTH CONG. DIST. 
D. W. WHEATON, MORRIS. 


Time and the expense do not allow a personal inspection of but 
a small part of such a large territory as is embraced in this district. 
Most of the information must necessarily be gained by correspond- 
ence. It is not an easy matter to reach some who could give needed 
information. However, I succeeded in reaching some from the dif- 
ferent parts of the district, and I wish to thank these gentlemen who 
so promptly answered my questions. 

In the diversity of the reports received, it is not easy to know 
what to report. Notwithstanding the long continued cold of last 
winter, reports state that there was but little injury done. Trees 
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and plants came out in the spring in good shape and made a good 
growth this year. Low temperature is not the great thing to be 
feared. Too much moisture is as bad as too little, both of which 
can be largely overcome. Most of the losses are from other causes. 
Most of the so-called tender plants and trees stand the cold better 
than they stand neglect. Some of the trees purchased are dead or 
nearly so before being set out, and many that are set out without 
being trimmed in root or branch and then crowded into small holes 
are left to grow if they can. Is it any wonder that so few trees 
grow or soon die and men say that it does not pay to raise apples, 
and that apples will not grow for the ordinary man? 

The fruit crop was fair on the whole. Apples were not an aver- 
age crop and a very uneven one—some trees being heavily loaded, 
while many had but a light crop. Some trees that have been annual 


bearers almost failed this year. The crop was late, owing to the. 


cold and moist season and fruit was not up to the usual size. 

Reports from the Duchess, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening and Hi- 
bernal were almost without exception favorable. There is no risk in 
planting any of these trees with fair surroundings. Most of the 
other varieties have not been tried as long or as extensively. Re- 
ports are favorable as to the Longfield, Antonovka, Peerless, Uni- 
versity, Malinda, Charlamof, Okabena and other varieties. The 
great trouble with most of the Russian varieties is blight and not 
being long keepers. 

Blight is the great trouble to be contended with, and with no 
known remedy except cutting of the blighted limbs. The best thing 
to suggest is to plant only those varieties that are not subject to 
blight and to discard blighting varieties. 

Some have become discouraged in planting grafted trees and 
state most emphatically that the seedling is the only hope, and they 
base their assertions upon their own experience. I think there is 
something in it, but cannot fully agree with them, as my experience 
does not quite agree with theirs, having lost a good many seedlings 
by blight. 

Of the crabs, the Martha continues to be a non-productive tree, 
although a fine, hardy tree, but of no use as a fruit bearing tree. 
The keeping of the Martha on the fruit list of the society for so 
long did not improve the recommendations of our society. 

The Florence, Minnesota, Virginia and Early Strawberry are re- 
ported as proving to be good trees to plant. I think the society 
should go very slow in placing new names on the fruit list. 

The plum crop was good. The curculio was not much in evi- 


dence. There is little to fear from planting any of the varieties . 
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recommended. Wild plums are too plentiful for many to care to 
plant the cultivated varieties. 

Of strawberries there was a bountiful crop. One man writes 
that he raised 1,000 quarts. But few are raised for market. The 
Bederwood, Senator Dunlap, Enhance, Splendid, Warfield, Crescent 
and other varieties all seem to do well, almost everywhere, and it is 
hard to tell which does the best. More seems to depend upon soil 
and care than upon variety, as is true of most crops. There is no 
good reason why almost everybody should not grow enough straw- 
berries for their own use. 

There was a good crop of raspberries. The Turner and the 
Loudon are the kinds generally grown. One writes that he raised 
1,000 quarts of the Shipper’s Pride. 

I cannot advise the growing of blackberries or dewberries or 
any of the novelties that are so much boomed by some nurserymen. 

Currants should be in every garden, and with little care they pro- 
duce an annual crop. Almost any of the varieties will do well. The 
Red Dutch and White Grape are good, but some of the newer 
varieties seem to do just as well or better. 

To try cherries is much of an experiment, and few cherries 
are likely to be raised. I know of a man who has good success, 
but most trials result in failure. Do not expect very much of the 
Compass cherry. 

One writes that there will be no great advance in apple raising 
as long as unscrupulous agents sell apple trees not grown in Min- 
nesota for Minnesota grown trees, and he thinks he would be willing 
to pay a dollar an apple for all the apples grown on $1800 worth 
of trees sold in his own town the past year. Many will not patron- 

ize their home nursery but will buy of a high priced agent trees 
of a doubtful value. 

Many trees are being sold and doubtless some will live and re- 
ward the buyer. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, EIGHTH CONG. DIST. 
R. H. PENDERGAST, DULUTH. 


In order to get as full information as I could from all parts of 
the district as to the condition of fruit trees and bushes after last 
winter, to know if the severe weather had injured them much; and 
if trees set the spring before were hurt more than those that had 
been set longer; and which varieties were injured the least; as 
well as to get at the amount of fruit grown this season, and the 
varieties that had done the best—I made a list of questions. As I did 
not know if all of the counties had agricultural societies, I wrote 
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to postmasters enclosing the list of questions and envelope with 
stamp, and asked them if they had a county society to hand the 
enclosed to the secretary; if not, I asked them to answer the ques- 
tions if they could or to hand the list to some one who would answer 
them. 

The postmaster at Aitkin handed the list to Chas. -N. Howe, 
president of the Aitkin Agricultural Society. I received a letter 
from him saying that fruit trees set in the spring before were hurt 
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more than those that had been set longer, though some trees that 
had been set ten years were injured some, with mercury down to 
52° below zero. Peerless, Duchess, Brad’s No. 2, Itasca and Patten’s 
Greening came through all right; Okabena, Wealthy and North- 
western Greening killed back very bad; crab apples, Virginia, Whit- 
ney No. 20, Strawberry and Meader’s Red Winter, O. K. Other 
varieties suffered some. All plums did well. The Aitkin, a native 
here, bore very heavily this season. No cherries of any account here. 
Raspberries: The Cuthbert is hardy and the bushes were well 
loaded with fine fruit. Strawberries: The Bederwood and 
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Crescent seedling did splendidly. We had a good crop of fruit on 
strawberries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries. One man 
sold $325 worth of apples from a small orchard, and another one 
about the same amount. No blight here last year. 

One postmaster handed the list to an agent who was selling 
trees there. The agent wrote to me that he would send me an 
order list with the varieties marked that they recommended for 
Minnesota. I did not get much information from this that would 
be of use to me in making out my report. 

One returned the list of questions with a few lines on the back 
of the sheet saying that he did not know whom to refer me to, 
unless it would be some farmer, but he did not send me any name. 
The others did not’ take trouble to answer. 

It will take a good deal of talking and writing to get the people 
generally of the northern part of the state to take interest enough 
in the fruit question to inform themselves as to what is being done in 
this section of the state. 

At Grand Rapids, Itasca Co., I found that the fruit trees set 
out the year before were many of them killed, though older apple 
and plum trees were not injured much, and they were mostly well 
loaded with fruit. I saw some plum trees that the branches were 
so heavy with plums that they were propped up to keep them from 
breaking. I told the parties that they should have thinned the fruit, 
and the balance would have been much larger and finer, and it would 
not have exhausted the tree so much. There was a fine crop of 
‘small fruit, especially of strawberries. The gardeners there are 
beginning to set out more small fruit. I was told that one man 
sold about $1,200 worth of strawberries this season. 

In St. Louis county the older apple and plum trees were not in- 
jured, and where they were well taken care of they gave generous 
returns. Cherry trees were hurt a good deal, some killed. Many 
of the small trees were killed, others injured. I set out a year ago 
last spring a few trees in the garden, two Wealthy, two Duchess, 
two Tetofsky, two Whitney, one Cheney plum, one Forest Garden 
plum, one Early Richmond cherry and one Ostheim cherry. Last 
spring I found the Duchess and one Whitney apple alive, the others 
dead. Both cherries were dead. Plums leaved out but died in the 
summer. I usually wrap the fruit trees, also ornamental trees and 
shrubs, the first winter after they are set out; but last fall I was 
away until late and neglected to do it. Fine crop of small fruit of 
all kinds. Some of you had a chance to see and sample some of 
the strawberries raised here at the exposition at St. Louis last 
summer, 

The early settlers in the northern part of the state thought they 
were so far north that it was useless to think of having much fruit. 
A few of them did set out some currants. I found it difficult tc 
persuade them to set out a few trees, and those would be mostly 
Transcendent and Hyslop crabs. 
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Some of the business men in Duluth did set out apples, plums 
and cherries in their gardens, and they are mostly fine, healthy trees, 
and they have been furnishing fruit for thirty years. They stand 
as guide posts for the new settlers, showing them that they can 
have fruit, and they are now setting out more trees. 

As I have said before, I consider the northern part of the state 
is well adapted to raising such varieties of fruit as will grow in 
the state. It is mostly a timber country. We have usually plenty 
of snow to protect the trees and keep the ground from freezing 
hard. We have moisture, and owing to the cool summers we have 
very little trouble from blight. Transcendent crabs set out when 
Duluth was first settled are fine, healthy trees. Fruit matures slowly 
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and is of fine flavor. This is very noticeable with small fruits, and 
the later ripening will give gardeners a great advantage, as their 
berries will not be ready for the market till after the season is 
over below, and they will get better prices. And the snow makes 
a fine covering for the strawberry plant. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to last winter and the effect it 
had on fruit trees at Duluth, and also at Bayfield, on the South 
Shore. We had a long, cold winter. But we have had several 
when the cold spell lasted as long, and it was colder. But last 
winter injured trees that were not hurt in those years. Cherry 
trees that were set out in Duluth in the early days went through 
those years all right, while the same varieties of fruit were killed 
last winter. And at Bayfield, where they have raised cherries for 
fifty years or more, bearing trees were killed last winter. 
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WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of this 
society is to be held at Madison, as usual, on Feb. 7th to 10th. 


HAVE You SENT IN A NEW MEMBER?—Please give this early attention and 
secure for yourself some of the valuable premium books offered in our 1905 
folder. 


SHALL WE REACH 2000 THIS YEAR?—The answer to this question de- 
pends upon you If each member interested in the work of the society should 
send in one new member, we could easily pass thismark. Taking it for granted 
that all members are interested in the growth of the society. we should reach 
this number. 


CONSTANCE HORTICULTURAL CLUB.—A local horticultural society under 
this name, situated some seven miles from Anoka, now in its third or fourth 
year, this year sends in a membership of thirfy. The club meets every two 
weeks during the winter and is enjoying a degree of practical prosperity. 

HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR MEMBERSHIP FOR 1905?—A few of the 
1904 members whom we are sure intend to have their names continued upon 
the roll have not renewed their membership as yet for 1905. They should 
give this matter early attention and at the same time send in the name of some 
acquaintance who ought also to be engaged with us in this work. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FORESTRY CONGRESS.—It was the intention to 
publish in this issue the report of this national gathering, by Prof. Samuel B. 
Green, who was present there as our delegate, and the copy came to hand in 
season, but other material planned for this number has fully occupied the 
space, and it has had to be left over until the March number. 


ANNUAL MEETING SouTH Dakota STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The annual session of this society was held at Huron, S. D., Jan. 17th to 
19th. Mr. J. lL. Teigland, of Minneota, represented this society on that 
occasion. His report of the meeting will appear in the March number. 


MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT, WORLD’S Fair.—The final report of this 
exhibit appears in this number, with a list of awards, a statement of the ex- 
hibit as made from day to day and the last installment of contributions. This 
closes officially the connection of the'secretary with this interesting and in 
the main successful exhibit. 


RED RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Don’t forget the annual 
meeting of this association, to be held in Crookston, Feb. 2. No particulars 
as to the program are yet at hand, but as the meeting is to be held in conjunc- 
tion with other associations, agricultural, live stock and the farmer’s institute, 
a good attendance is assured. If you live in that neighborhood you better be 
there. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA SOCIETY MEETING.—This meeting was held, as 
announced, the 11-13 of Jan., at Spring Valley, and the report of the meeting 
came to hand duly but has been crowded out of this number by other pre-ar- 
ranged matter. It will be found in the March issue. On account of unfavor- 
able weather, the attendance was not what could have been desired, but in 
other respects the meeting was a successful one. 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTES.—Two farmer’s institutes have been in operation 
in ourstate this month,the southern corps under the charge of Mr. A. W.Trow, 
with Frank Yahnke as lecturer on horticulture, the northern corps in charge 
of Mr, T. A. Hoverstad, with Mr. Wm. A. Buggs as horticultural lecturer. 
Good reports are received from both of these institutes. The people show 
great interest in horticultural subjects, and fifty-three names so far (Jan. 21st) 
have been added to the roll of the horticultural society through these agencies. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE AT THE STATE FArrR, IN 1905.—Mr. 
J. M. Underwood, has at his request been relieved from the position of super- 
intendent of police at the state fair, which he has filled with conspicuous suc- 
cess for a number of years, and is this year to have entire charge of Agricul- 
tural Hall with all its departments, including agriculture, horticulture and 
honey. A complete rearrangement of the building is proposed, and some- 
thing original and of special interest may be expected. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST FOR 1904.—The annual 
report of Prof. F. L. Washburn, state entomologist, is at hand. This volume 
of 200 pages is devoted almost entirely to injurious insects of 1904. Special 
attention is paid to methods of spraying intended to keep them in check or 
destroy them, to nursery inspection,etc. A good many pages are devoted to 
home birds and animals. ‘It is a very practical and interesting book. If you 
have not yet secured a copy you can get one for the asking by applying to 
Prof. Washburn, St. Anthony Park. 


NEw LIFE MEMBERS.—The following names have been added to the life 
membership roll since the beginning of this year: William Peet, Minneapolis; 
J. L. Teigland, Minneapolis; Forest Henry, Dover; H. G. Westman, Sandstone; 
F. J. Pracna, Minneapolis; Asa G. Briggs, St. Paul; L. Johannessohn, Beltrami. 
One of these members, Mr. Forest Henry, was made an honorary life member 
at the late annual meeting, in recognition of his valuable services tothe society 
in connection with farmer’s institute work. There is still room for more cn 
this roll, and we hope to see it largely increased before the close of the year. 


PROF. GREEN AT LINCOLN, NEB.—Prof. Samuel B. Green delivered an 
address before the gathering at Lincoln of the “allied associations’’ that meet 
at that time (to an audience of 1000 persons) on the general subject of agri- 
cultural education, one which is attracting a great deal of attention at the 
present time. How shall the sons and daughters of the farm be educated to 
make their home life and work sufficiently attractive to keep them there? 
Prof. Green is contributing his part towards this most desirable result. He 
attended while there several sessions of the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Horticultural Society and will report on this meeting in our next issue. 


NorTH DAKOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, ANNUAL MEETING.— 
This meeting was held as announced on Friday, Jan. 20th. Mr. A. J. Philips 
of Wisconsin was there as a speakeron the program. He dropped into this office 
on his way home, and from him we learn that there were three speakers on 
horticultural subjects occupied the forenoon session of that day, himself, Mr. 
E. A. Smith, of Lake City, our delegate, and Prof. Robertson, another of our 
members. A report of this meeting will undoubtedly be published in the 
March number. 


List oF THOSE SENDING NEW MEMBERS up to Jan. 21st: 

E. B.:Loye, 1; Wyman Elliot,1; C. J. Wieberg, 1; Frank M. Bigelow, 2; 
E..A. Farmer, 2; I. B. Arnold, 1; A. K. Bush; 1;° CC) Al Mattsonte2- 
FE. F. Marshall, 1; L. Johannessohn, 2; J. V. Wichler, 1; T.T. Bacheller, 5; 
A. H. Enerson, 2; Otto Kankel, 6; W. H. Harris, 1; John Bisbee, 5; Fred 
Mohl, 1; T. E. Cashman, 6; Wm. B. Gerth, 3; J. W. Ramsden, 1; C. W. Mer- 
ritt, 1; Nils Anderson, 1; Louis Larson, 1;C. J. Orton, 1; Jewell Nursery Co., 2; 
V. A. Neil, 2; W.E. Mills, 1; J. P. Andrews, 4; M. J. Daily, 1; W. L. Tay- 
lor, 1; Leonhard Fritze, 1; W. H. Eddy, 1; E. A. Bishop, 1; S. D. Richard- 
son, 5; F. O. Hacke, 2; F. I. Harris, 1; G. Looker, 1; H. lL. F. Witte, 1; G. E. 
Richardson, 3; Wm. A. Buggs, (Farmers’ Institute) 30; A. B. Lyman, 2; 
Fr. Yahnke, (Farmers’ Institute) 24; H. Klauser, 2; Jacob Webb, 1; F. H. 
Ellison, 1; Leslie Page, 1; A. Brackett, 1. 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD IN MARCH AND APRIL. 
GEO. W. STRAND, TAYLOR’S FALLS. 


In all sections of the country we find examples of profitable 
orchards where clean culture, pasturage by sheep and hogs and sod 
bound trees have their respective champions. Where the soil is 
fertile and retentive, and the orchards are favorably located, the 
trees do well under all these conditions, but where there is danger 
from lack of moisture the cultivated orchard, without question, is 
the one to rely on, and the conservation of moisture should be started 
as early in the season as the ground is in good condition to work. 

Young orchards should be cultivated for several years before 
seeding down, and then should not remain in sod long at a time. 
Where this practice is followed their feeding roots are deep and 
there is little danger of damaging the trees in plowing. 

Most sorls require but little added fertility for orchard purposes 
until the trees come to a bearing age. After that the fertility should 
be kept up as well as possible to insure good growth as well as 
crops. ‘Late in the fall is the best time to apply this dressing, but 
any time during the winter answers very well if it cannot be attended 
to before. . 

Pruning can be done to good advantage before the sap starts, 
during the milder days of March. Where any large limbs must be 
removed it is well to cover wounds with wax or white lead. It is 
not advisable to prune apples much in the northwest, merely re- 
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moving interfering or diseased growth. An occasional light prun- 
ing or pinching back can be done at any time, thus avoiding heavy 
pruning. 

Mice often damage many unprotected trees during the winter, 
especially where there is rubbish or grass for them to harbor in and 
when the snow lies very deep. They seem severest in their havoc 
during early spring or late winter. Tramping about the trunks of 
the trees will aid in saving many, and places that are noticed where 
they are working should be baited at once. This can be done by 
placing a mixture of corn meal, arsenic and sugar in a can, cover- 


Mr. Geo. W. Strand,- Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 


ing it with hay or rubbish. The mice congregate in such places 
very quickly, and by moving the cans and piles about the orchard 
can soon be cleaned of most of the mice. Another remedy was 
given in the last issue of the Horticulturist that appears very prac- 
tical. That is, “make a poisonous solution of one part of sulphate of 
strychnine, one-third of one part of borax, one part of white syrup 
and ten parts water. Put this in a roomy bottle and shake well. 
Cut fresh twigs from apple trees and after painting with the solu- 
tion scatter them in runways or places infested. The great value 
of this over poisoned grain is that it will kill rabbits and mice and 
not injure birds or chickens.”” When trees have been badly girdled 
by mice the wound should be waxed or painted over at once so as 
to prevent decay and weathering out. If it is near the ground 
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so it can be banked with earth it should be done. Trees that have 
been badly girdled will not last long but usually well repay for 
the best of attention, and springing in several scions so as to con- 
nect the barks will do much to increase the tree’s usefulness. 

Top-Working. It is quite a nuisance in a commercial or- 
chard to have a few trees of many varieties, and the progressive 
owner may have found something better that he desires to give a 
trial without increasing the total number of trees—so he top-works 
many of these undesirable varieties. If one desires a few apples 
of many kinds for exhibition purposes or otherwise, it is far better 
to keep a few trees in the orchard for top-working purposes—grow- 
ing many varieties on the same tree. These trees will prove very 
interesting to both the owner and observer, and where they re- 
ceive good care fully as good or finer specimens will be produced. 
Trees of great vigor and hardiness, such as the Virginia crab and 
Hibernal, are recognized as the best of stocks for such purposes. 
The union made is very perfect, and the original crotch is very 
strong, not liable to break down or sunscald. The best results, I 
believe, are attained when the stock and scion are about of a size, 
making a whip graft about a foot from the trunk. Apple grafts 
unite quite readily if the work is carefully done before the buds 
burst open. When large limbs or stocks are to be grafted the cleft 
or wedge graft is most commonly used. A good grafting wax can 
be made of resin four parts, beeswax one part and tallow one part. 
If a small oil stove is taken along to heat the wax when necessary, 
it can be applied very nicely while warm. After painting the graft 
thoroughly the first time, it should be wrapped with cotton cloth 
that will tear easily and then thoroughly waxed again. When 
waxed in this manner they are much surer to grow than if given 
only one coat of wax, and they are not liable to be broken off or 
disturbed. 

By the time the March winds are whistling the approach of 
spring, the plans for any prospective orchard planting should be 
completed and trees ordered, so as to insure early delivery and 
good stock. It is not the purpose of this paper to go into detail 
as to the relative merits of varieties; however, in the selection and 
purchase of trees it will always be found more satisfactory to ad- 
_ here to recognized standards and such as local experience rec- 
ommends. 
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THE PLUM AND CHERRY ORCHARD DURING MARCH 
AND APRIL. 
DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS. 


This article will be devoted mostly to the plum orchard, as the 
writer knows but little about the cherry except that most varieties 
which we have tried have failed to produce fruit in paying quan- 
tities. 

The trees in most of our plum orchards have been planted too 
near together, and must have a freer circulation of air for the health 
of the orchard and more sunlight for the perfection of the fruit. 

The person who grows plums after what he might call “nature’s 
way,” that is, the thicket form with, perhaps, forest trees growing 
near by that shade the plum trees and sap the ground about them, 
must be content to gather only nature’s fruit, that is, wild fruit. 
The fine, large fruit that will satisfy the housewife of the present. 
day and finds a ready sale upon our markets is largely the product 
of civilization. We must cultivate, we must prune, we must 
manure and mulch, and also fight insects and fungous diseases. 

Along the latter part of March or the fore part of April, we 
start in to prune; if the orchard is young we use a heavy pruning 
knife, but if the orchard has been in bearing for several seasons we 
use a light, short handled, sharp ax. Branches that are inclined to 
assume a horizontal position are the first ones taken out, because 
they are usually more or less in the way when working among the 
trees. Where we find two branches crossing each other to their 
mutual injury, one of them is taken out. Then we go on the inside 
of the top, cutting out all weak and partly dead branches, preferring 
one strong limb to two or three weak ones. Now if the pruning 
has previously been somewhat neglected there will still be left a 
large number of dead spores on the lower part of the large branches. 
To take these off with the pruning knife is a tedious job, but they 
are quickly taken off with the short handled ax. This completes the 
pruning. 

We always carry a sharp jack knife when in the orchard, and 
when we seen signs of borers working in the trees we use the knife 
and out come the borers. March and April are as good months 
as any to do this work in. 

It is also a good time to haul stable manure and mulch the or- 
chard, putting on enough to kill any sod that may be formed, but 
no more, as there is some danger in mulching heavily at this. time, 
for if the roots of the trees are encased in ice at the time they are 
in bloom the result is pretty certain to be the loss of that season’s 
crop. 
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A few words more about the plum borer. If we find a tree 
badly infested with them it is of but little use to attempt to dig them 
out; better chop the tree down and graft a root sprout for a new 
tree. . 

If the weather is quite warm during the latter part of April the 
tent caterpillar larvae begin to hatch out and immediately go to 
work spinning their tent. This is the best time to get after them, 
as the shiny webs can be seen a long distance, since the trees at this 
time are bare of foliage. 

I suppose that something might be said here about the plum 
gouger and the curculio, but I have had no actual experience com- 
batting them until after the blossoms have fallen, and this always 
takes us here until some time in May. 


Mr. W. L. Taylor: What three plums would you recommend 
for a commercial orchard? 

Mr. Dewain Cook: For commercial purposes I would take the 
freestone Wolf first, for the second either the Hawkeye or the 
Stoddard—they are nearly alike—and the third—I don’t know. 
(Laughter). I am just speaking of the matter as far as profits go 
in growing them. 

Mr. A. Brackett: Have you had any experience with the Sur- 
prise? 

Mr. Cook: Yes, but not enough to pass an opinion upon it. 

Mr. C, F. Gardner (lowa): What was the first one he named? 

Mr. Cook: The freestone Wolf. There are two, the large 
clingstone Wolf and the freestone Wolf. 

Prof. Green: In regard to the differentiation between the large 
freestone Wolf and the clingstone Wolf—is it a distinct variety? 

The President: I would like to have the difference explained. 
I want to ask a question to start with. The Wolf is the most dis- 
tinct of any of our native varieties of plums; will you tell us ex- 
actly the difference between the two? 

Mr. Cook: The clingstone Wolf is a stronger grower, the 
fruit is larger, and it is sweeter and generally of a lighter color; it 
will sell in the market a little better than the freestone, but I rec- 
ommended the freestone on account of its growing quality and its 
fine color. It is a dark red before it is ripe and has a very small 
pit. It is not the best for home use with me. 

Prof. Green: Don’t people like it on account of that small pit? 

Mr. Cook: I don’t know that they pay ‘any attention to that. 

Mr. Geo. W. Strand: I did not say anything about spraying 
because that is done in May, but I think it is necessary to spray 
in Minnesota, although not so much so, perhaps, as in some eastern 
states. 

Prof. S. B. Green: Mr. Strand refers to spraying as being 
something that ought to come later in the season. There is one 
place where I think spraying ought to be done in the spring of the 
year, and that is in the case of plums where they are badly troubled 
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with plum pocket. I think it has been quite clearly demonstrated 
in a small way that spraying with a thick Bordeaux mixture, spray- 
ing the twigs of the plum trees at least two weeks before the buds 
start into growth, and covering them well, will prevent plum 
pocket. That remedy has been shown to completely control the 
curl in the peach leaf, which is the same disease in a little different 
form. Prof. Pierce, who has done more in that line than any- 
body else, told me five years ago that he wanted a chance to ex- 
periment with plum pocket, and he believed he would succeed. 
This year there have been a number of experiments made and 
every one in an orchard that was badly infested with the pocket 
and in a number of cases where the treatment was carefully car- 
ried out the result has been very successful. 

Mr. E. R. Pond: I would like to get the formula for that Bor- 
deaux mixture? 

Prof. Green: It is just the same as the ordinary formula, in- 
stead that you use only half the quantity; that is, instead of 5-5-50 
you make it 5-5-25. I would like to see that well recommended 
throughout the state. I believe it is well worth a thorough ‘trial. 

Mr. C. E. Older: I tried it last year with great success. Plum 
pocket bothered us a great deal the year before, and Prof. Wash- 
burn recommended that we give it a thorough wash, which we did, 
and we had no plum pocket. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I would like to ask Prof. Green what kind 
of spray pump he considers the most satisfactory? 

Prof. Green: I do not know myself. There are quite a num- 
ber of them. I do not care to get up here and recommend any 
special brand. The best makes of spray pumps are those in which 
the working parts are made of brass, those parts that come in con- 
tact with the Bordeaux mixture, and with a good nozzle, a Ver- 
morel nozzle, you get good results. You should have the buds well 
covered with the mixture: 

Mr. Carbine (Ore.): I would like to ask a question in regard 
to top-working the trees.. I read an article in a Missouri horticul- 
tural paper in which some one recommended setting scions all over 
the small limbs—some trees have over one hundred buds on each 
tree. I would like to ask whether anybody has had experience in 
that direction and whether it was successful. 

The President: The gentleman would like to know whether 
anybody has had good success in top-working an apple tree all over 
the tree. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: I have had a little experience and a large 
tree will carry it all right, but when you graft on a little tree there 
is not vigor enough to carry it through. It will do very well on 
the outside limbs, but on the weak inside limbs I do not think it is 
advisable. Those grafts were dwarfed and were practically worth- 
less. 
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THE SMALL FRUIT GARDEN IN MARCH AND APRIL. . 
R. A. WRIGHT, EXCELSIOR. 


When this topic was assigned me there seemed very little to be 
said about it, but after more carefully considering the subject I 
found that the early spring was the time to lay the foundation for a 
good and generous supply of fruit for the table in summer, fall and 
winter. Considerable thought is necessary for the careful planning 
for and selecting plants and varieties of fruit that will prolong the 
fruiting season, thereby supplying the table with fresh fruit for the 
longest possible time. It is not a question of how many varieties we 
have that fruit at the same time, but that each variety be selected 
with reference to its being early, medium or late, thus keeping a 
continual supply for weeks. 

We need to become acquainted with some good, reliable nursery- 
men or fruit growers who can be depended upon to furnish good 
plants, and the nearer home we can find them the better. 

Since strawberries fruit first and are acknowledged to be the 
best berry, we will begin with them. Four varieties, that I might 
mention here, are considered standards, each having its separate: 
fruiting season, one succeeding another according to the follow- 
ing list: Johnson’s Early, Splendid, Enhance and Parker Earle. 
This collection will provide fresh strawberries for the table from 
your own garden for about six weeks. 

For red raspberries we would mention the King and Miller; 
blackcaps, Nonesuch and Nemaha. The Snyder and Ancient 
Briton blackberries are very satisfactory. 

North Star currant and Downing gooseberry will do. 

Having made our selection of plants and ordered them deliv- 
ered about April roth, we will turn our attention to the plat of 
ground where we intend to plant them. Let this be wisely chosen 
and conveniently near the house. The soil should be in good condi- 
tion from previous fertilizing, and when dry enough should be 
plowed about ten inches deep, well. harrowed and smoothed. The 
plants should now be set as soon as possible. 

Strawberries should be planted in rows five feet apart, the plants 
eighteen inches apart. The planting may be done with. dibble or 
spade. Raspberries should be set three and one-third by six feet; 
blackcaps and blackberries four by seven feet; currants and goose- 
berries five by six feet. 

The easiest and best way to set out the plants, except the straw- 
berry, is the following: After the ground has been well marked 
and furrowed out with horse and plow, making a furrow seven 
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inches deep, as the plants should be placed in the ground that depth, 
set out the plants. The roots should be thoroughly wet and placed 
in a pail or basket. One boy carries the plants, handing them one 
at a time to the planter, who places them in the furrow and draws 
sufficient earth around them to well cover the roots, not stopping 
to pack the soil until all the plants are set, when the soil may be 
firmly pressed about the plants with the feet; then, using a hoe or 
potato hook, draw enough earth into the furrow to fill it half full, 
and the cultivator will do the rest. By this process the plants are 
exposed to the air the least possible time, thereby insuring a good 
stand. When through planting it is always best to go over the 
ground with the cultivator, and every two weeks thereafter during 
the growing season. 

Plants should not be allowed to fruit the first season. 

When uncovering the strawberry beds in the spring it should 
be remembered that the earliest varieties should be uncovered about 
the first of April, the medium about the middle of the month, and 
the late the last of the month. 

The President: I think you will have some questions to ask of 
Mr. Wright. I especially wish to commend Mr. Wright’s reading 
of his paper. It was not read in a particularly loud tone, but his ut- 
terance was deliberate and distinct, something we might very well 
follow. Such a delivery is much more distinct and easily under- 
stood than one that is loud and rapid. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. Wright whether he 
ever tried the Dunlap and the Haverland? 

Mr. R. A. Wright: Yes, and I liked them very much, but I 
thought for the general small fruit garden the Splendid was about 
as good as anything we had. The Dunlap is good; I don’t think 
it can be beaten, but the general grower lets them run too thickly 
in the row. 

Prof. Green: Do you cover your strawberries before or after 
freezing? 

Mr. Wright: My strawberries are not covered yet. I used to 
cover early, but I changed that plan and cover late. 

Mr. R. H. L. Jewett: Mr. Wright speaks of the North Star cur- 
rant ; I would like to ask him whether he ever tried the Pomona? 

Mr. Wright: I never have. 

Mr. Jewett: I have tried the Pomona, and it yields twice as 
much as the North Star, and the fruit is of a better quality. 

Mr. Wright: I have only a few of the North Star, but I have 
a friend who has planted an acre of North Star, and he thinks there 
is nothing like it. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: What do you think of the Loudon rasp- 
berry? 

Mr. Wright: I wouldn’t plant it if you gave it to me. 

Prof. Green: What is the objection? 
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Mr. Wright: It has proven a total failure with me the past two 
years. I found it to fail with growers who were at first delighted 
with it. 

Prof. Green: Is the quality of the fruit poor or does it not ship 
well? 

Mr. Wright: The great trouble is, it is inclined to be soft and 
of too dark a color. 

Prof. Green: It is too ripe before you pull it off ? 

Mr. Wright: That is the trouble. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: We had three questions asked here and 
that is the reason I get up. I believe just the opposite to what they 
believe. I believe they are correct, but I believe I am correct, too. 
I do not believe the people at Excelsior know how to pick Loudon 
raspberries. (Laughter.) If they did they would know how to 
grow them—or else they never had them. There is another thing; 
the gentleman spoke against the North Star currant. If I had been 
asked the question three years ago I should have said the same thing, 
but since then I have changed my mind or the berries have changed. 
(Laughter.) There is no better currant growing than the North 
Star if you use it right. They are exactly like a plum tree or any 
other tree, they must be used right. You have got to give them good 
culture and plenty of manure. If you give them plenty of good 
fertilizer you will get so big a crop that you cannot beat it with any- 
thing else, because you couldn’t get more fruit on the bush. (Laugh- 
ter.) They are just as good as any currant you can get. I don’t 
want a sweet currant; the currant is used for jelly, and it shouldn’t 
be sweet for that purpose. As I said before, you have got to give 
them high cultivation and rich fertilization, and they will stand by 
you every time. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Probstfield: So far as the North Star currant is concerned, 
my experience is the same as that of Mr. Yahnke’s. With me it has 
given exceedingly good results, and if it is not what it ought to be 
it is certainly all 1 can expect with the cultivation it gets. Small 
fruit on the farm does not receive the same kind of attention that 
a market gardener or fruit grower would give it. I am indebted to 
Prof. Green for having sent that currant to me, and I want to thank 
him for it. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: When I was a farmer living in Martin 
county and farmed like other farmers I let my currants grow wild. 
A year before I left the farm they were covered with grass and 
weeds in profusion. I cut them out and then went to where I had 
been chopping wood and got the chips, with which I covered the 
ground six inches deep, and then I covered that with well-rotted 
manure. That year I left the farm, but the next year there were 
bushes there as tall as my cane, and they had grown so they could 
not stand alone. The currants bore so heavily that they would lie 
down on the ground, and that all came of giving them plenty of 
manure. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I understood Mr. Wright to say that he 
recommends planting blackberries seven feet apart. That is all right, 
but I tell you I would rather double it. (Laughter.) I would not 
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advise a novice who is just beginning to plant blackberries to plant 
them seven feet apart, because in three years he would be disgusted 
and dig them up. It is impossible to get through them at seven feet 
apart. I started mine at ten feet, and they were too close. 

Mr. Wright: I have had some experience with blackberries, 
having had three acres on my place. They were planted eight feet 
apart, and the patch is still on the place. I had another patch six 
feet apart, and I never had better returns than from that corner of 
the farm. They were loaded tremendously, but the canes had to be 
kept cut back. I had a wire on each side of the row, and I cut them 
back severely. This paper dealt with the small fruit garden. I was 
not supposed to give large growers any information, but it was for 
the benefit of the general farmer, and he would think it foolish and 
a waste of land to plant them so far apart. I was getting just as 
near to the farmer’s standpoint as I could get; that was my idea. 
I always planted my blackberries eight feet apart, blackcaps also. 

Mr. F. D. Wells: I would like to ask Mr. Wright how he re- 
stricts the Senator Dunlap? 

Mr. Wright: I asked Mr. Kellogg how he did it, and he said 
after they got full enough he went along with a garden rake and 
pulled them out. I had a few this year and I simply pulled out the 
weak plants. I never did very much thinning myself. The Senator 
Dunlap planted 214 feet apart in the row and the rows five feet 
apart will not overrun very much unless it is an exceedingly wet 
season. 

Mr. Jewett: I think a good horticulturist will profit by the 
failures of others. I must coincide with Mr. Wright’s views in re- 
gard to the Loudon raspberry. I succeeded in getting some nine or 
ten acres, a fine stand, but a weakness struck them; I think Prof. 
Green told me it was root gall, but, anyway, the result was I plowed 
all of them up. The other berries I had growing, the King and 
others, were not affected by them. 

Mr. Wright: I planted the Loudon and recommended it for 
two or three years, but I got rid of all of them. A disease has got 
into them which affects them more than anything else. I have 
furnished boxes to the growers for the past two years, and there has 
been a terrific complaint about the Loudon. The general expression 
is that they will never plant another Loudon. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I have had the floor several times, but I 
cannot keep still on this Loudon question. I believe these gentlemen 
are right. As far as I can see the trouble is only local. The trouble 
‘is not in the variety, but it is the location, and the best way to stamp 
out the trouble is not to plant of the infected plants. Get new stock 
from a different locality where the trouble does not exist. It is like 
the remedy the doctor prescribed. He had a patient sick with ague, 
and he cautioned him against eating beans. This patient was a 
blacksmith, a strong man, and accustomed to eating a hearty meal, 
and he disregarded the doctor’s order and partook heartily of baked 
beans. For some reason he recovered rapidly from his ague. The 
doctor noted the result, and for the next ague patient, who happened 
to be a tailor, he prescribed baked beans. The tailor ate the beans 
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and died. The doctor put down the outcome as a new medical dis- 
covery for future reference in this wise: ‘Baked beans will cure 
ague in a blacksmith, but will kill a tailor.” (Laughter.) The Lou- 
don is one of the best berries in the state except at. Excelsior. (Re- 
newed laughter.) 

Mr. Wright: I wish to inform Mr. Yahnke that I did not con- 
fine myself to Excelsior exclusively, but to Long Lake, on the north 
shore of Lake Minnetonka, and, in fact, in the whole region sur- 
rounding Lake Minnetonka the fruit growers are all discarding the 
Loudon. 

Mr. R. H. L. Jewett: My Loudon are sixty miles south of Lake 
Minnetonka, and they are good for nothing. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I have been growing the Loudon for a number 
of years, and I find it to be one of the hardiest of berries. But, as 
Mr. Wright says, they are discarding the Loudon on the other side 
of the lake. I sold 1,500 to a gentleman over there, and his neigh- 
bors laughed at him, but he said he raised more off of his Loudon 
than any of his neighbors ever did. 

Mr. H. H.S. Rowell: I have heard the Loudon strongly recom- 
mended as being very hardy, and as being the only raspberry that 
could be left uncovered during the winter. I would like to know 
as to that, whether it is hardier than others, or whether there are 
others equal or superior to the Loudon. 

Mr. Brackett: I think it is the hardiest berry we have, with the 
possible exception of the King. 

Mr. J. L. Tiegland: I have tried raspberries a little, and I have 
found the Loudon to be the best, anyway, so far as my experience 
goes. I have not covered them the last few years, but they have 
done very well with me. 

Mr. Probstfield: I have raspberries that are not cultivated to 
any extent. They have been standing seventeen years in the same 
patch, and we get a big crop of berries every year. If we have a 
dry year the crop is not so large; they never winter-killed except 
in the early ’90’s, but since they have never been injured. At the 
time I have reference to we had no snow. 

Mr. Wright: Talking about winter-killing, I have had the 
Loudon winter-kill, too, three or four years, and I would not risk 
them without being covered. Some winters they will come through 
all right. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: I have raised the Loudon for: five years, 
and while they have killed back some I have never failed to get a 
good crop. It is the hardiest red raspberry I have ever tried. 

Mr. T. T. Bacheller: To go back again to strawberries, I would 
like to ask Mr. Wright why he does not include the Warfield. Out of 
Six varieties we had we picked more of the Warfield than of any 
other variety. 

Mr. Wright: I think the Warfield is one of the best berries, 
provided it has moisture enough. During a dry season we had—I 
think it was some eight years ago—I started in with the Warfield. 
I raised them three years, and I do not think I got a single good 
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crop, but during the wet seasons we had they gave good returns. 
That is about all that can be said against the Warfield. 

Mr. J. H. Williams: Is there danger of the Warfield running 
too much? 

Mr. Wright: The Warfield is a good plant-maker, but I never 
experienced any trouble in that direction. 

Mr. Martin Penning: I would like to ask Mr. Wright how he 
regards the Fay’s Prolific currant? 

Mr. Wright: The Fay in our vicinity produces a splendid cur- 
rant, and for a year or two gives good returns, but after that it does 
not seem to do so well. 

Mr. Penning: With what do you fertilize the Warfield? 

Mr. Wright: We have the standard staminate varieties, but the 
Bederwood is the most common of all that blossom at that time. 

The President: While speaking of currants I want to put in a 
word myself, especially in regard to varieties. I happened to be 
in St. Louis during the time the currants were at the exposition, 
and we showed some of the nicest currants that were there. I think 
the finest currants shown from Minnesota were the Pomona; they 
were the largest and most showy; they are a variety that attract 
much attention. However, in the New York exhibit there was a 
new variety, called the Perfection, which were the largest I have 
ever seen. It seemed almost miraculous to me to see such currants; 
I could scarcely believe my eyes were not deceiving me; they were 
absolutely most astonishing to look at. Since then I have seen one 
of the men who travels for our largest nursery firm, and who is ac- 
quainted with this variety, and he tells me he has been watching this 
currant for a considerable length of time, and he says it is not only 
productive, but it is also a good fruit. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I want to say one thing more about the War- 
field not standing the dry weather. After this variety was in blossom 
the past season we were having some very dry weather, and I never 
knew of so many plants being killed out. I found the leaves were 
beginning to wilt, and I thought the ground would not support 
them. I thought the condition was caused by the dry weather. We 
live close by the lake, and I had my boy dig six or seven holes and 
put a wheelbarrow load of manure in each. We put on a barrel of 
water and the next morning we could see a marked difference. We 
sold a great many berries from that patch, and many of them meas- 
ured one and one-quarter inches in diameter. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: I would like to inquire whether anybody 
knows anything about the Red Cross currant? I know that a good 
many farmers are setting them out. 

Mr. Gust. Johnson: I have tried the Red Cross currant and 
I like it the best of any. 

Mr. Hunter: Is it a good shipping currant? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes, it is very good for that purpose. 

The President: Has any one tried the Perfection, about which 
I spoke a few moments ago? 

Mr. John Nordine: The Jewell Nursery Co. has propagated 
the Perfection for two years. We have not propagated it very long, 
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but I can say for it as a grower that it resembles the North Star, it 


' being a very strong and vigorous grower, and I believe it will be a 


splendid currant for our country. I have never seen the fruit. 

The President: Does the bush appear hardy with your . 

Mr. Nordine: I believe it is going to be as hardy as the North 
Star. It is-an upright grower. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): About the Red Cross currant: I 
saw that in the Black Hills. It is not nearly as good as the Knight’s 
Prolific and the London Market. Those two were grown under 
irrigation. I would like to know of the currant growers, and I 
would like the information to go out, whether any know of a cur- 
rant that holds its leaves along in the fall, or will they all fall off on 
account of this leaf disease? 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: The Long Bunch Holland will hold its 
leaves as long as any. 

Prof. Green: The Knight’s Prolific will hold its leaves and so 
will the Long Bunch Holland. 

Mr. J. W. Merritt: I want to say that the Red Cross currant 
and the London Market hold their leaves very well. 

Mr. J. L. Tiegland: I would like to say a word about the White 
Grape currant. I have tried a number of other varieties, but the 
White Grape is the best of all. I have tried the Red Cross, the Red 
Dutch and the Victoria, but the White Grape did better than any 
other. 

Mr. J. A. Shephard: I am here for information in regard to 
raising the different kinds of fruit. Some parties state they have 
success with a certain kind of fruit, for instance, with the Red Cross 
currant, and say it is a good one. If they will give us instruction 
in regard to the soil and the manner of treatment we will then know 
how to handle these different varieties. Some will do well on one 


_ kind of soil and some on another, but I think when any information 


is offered here it should state the kind of soil and the manner in 
which the fruit is treated, then we will get some information. 

Mr. J. W. Merritt: The location and the character of the soil 
in a great measure determines the quantity and quality of the fruit. 
In our locality we have a heavy clay soil. 

Mr. H. L. Webb: We have made a: great success with the 
Cuthbert raspberry. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I think this currant question is developing 
into about the same kind of a problem as confronted the three men 
who went out hunting fora day. They put in the entire day hunting 
and came home very hungry. They went to a restaurant and one of 
them ordered turkey, another quail on toast, and the third, who 
happened to be a preacher, ordered chicken, of course. After eat- 
ing the meal they got into a dispute as to which bird or fowl was the 
best. The man who had the quail on toast contended for his bird, 
the second man made similar claims for the turkey, and the preacher 
was perfectly sure that chicken was best. They decided to leave the 
matter to the waiter to determine. When the waiter came to their 
table they told him of their dispute and asked him to decide the 
matter. The waiter said they were all good. They told him that 
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did not settle the question, they wanted to know which was best. 
“Well, gentlemen,” the waiter replied, “for myself I prefer the 
American eagle served on a silver dollar.” That is what we are all 
after, the one that brings in the most dollars. 

Mr. Wright: I wish to say in regard to the Cuthbert, which 
was mentioned a few moments ago, it was raised for years in our 
vicinity, but something went wrong with it, it went back on us. 
However, in Aitkin county I find the Cuthbert is doing very well, 
one of the best there. The Crimson Beauty for a market berry has 
never proven successful that I know of. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: The question lies right here in this matter 
of situation.and treatment that the gentleman spoke of who asked 
for information. We contradict each other, when at the same time 
we may all be right. The solution is right here, every one must try 
the variety suited to his location and to his soil, and he has got to 
try that for himself. Nobody else is going to work out his salvation 
in that direction. The Loudon does well with me, but with Mr. 
Wright it does not do well, simply because the soil and the conditions 
under which it is grown are different. 

Mr. J. W. Merritt: At my place I would not take the Loudon 
as a gift, and my place is not very far from Mr. Yahnke’s. 


THE VINEYARD IN MARCH AND APRIL. 
MRS. ISABELLA BARTON, EXCELSIOR. 


In the climate of Minnesota it is seldom there can be much done 
in the vineyard in the first weeks of March. The ground is still 
frozen and often covered with snow. Sometimes in the latter half 
of the month there is much that can be done. The bright, warm 
days of early spring soon make an impression on a south hillside, and 
there is where the vineyard is supposed to be. Nearly all writers 
on grape culture recommend a hillside inclining to the south, as 
the best exposure for the vineyard, never a north or full western 
exposure. See that the land is sufficiently elevated above streams 
or ponds of water, for if near their level the situation will be very 
likely to be subject to early and late frosts. 

There are very few soils that a person of good judgment will 
select for a vineyard that will need any further preparation than that 
which can be made with the plough. When the ground is in good 
condition lay off your rows eight feet apart, and your vineyard will 
look better if your rows conform to the contour of your hillside. 

Get your vines in the fall and heel them in and as soon in the 
spring as the condition of the soil will permit plant them. The 
condition of the soil must govern us in this. It will not do to plant 
the vines when the soil is soaked with water, nor will it do to plant 
when the soil is too dry. It should be in that condition which allows 
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it to be easily worked and the soil fall nicely around the roots. 
When a number of vines are to be planted it is best to dig holes before 
the vines are taken to the field. When they are taken from the 
place where they have been heeled in, their roots should be kept 
covered from the air and sun. ‘The vines should be pruned before 
they are taken to the field, pruning both root and vine. The holes 
to receive the vines should be dug from six to ten inches deep. Now 
set the vine in the hole, inclining the vine to the east, for we are 
to trim to one arm for convenience in winter covering. Spread out 
the roots in every direction and throw in a little soil to hold them 
in position. Now fill up the holes, pressing down the soil firmly with 
the foot. 


Residence of Mrs. Isabella Barton, Excelsior. 


Now that we have our vines well planted we can set up our 
trellis. Put in a good, dry six-foot post of oak, setting them twenty 
or twenty-two inches in the ground and twelve feet apart. Use-No. 
12 galvanized annealed wire. Place the first wire eighteen inches 
from the ground and divide the remaining space with the rest. 

Often in early March the warm rays of the sun will melt the 
snow from the hillside, and spurs of vines that have been carefully 
covered in the fall will be exposed to the freezing and thawing of 
early spring and be injured. They should be looked after and some 
protection given them. 
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If there is grafting to be done, now is the time to do it. The 
time generally selected to graft the vine is early in the spring before 
the vine starts. This early grafting is very difficult in a northern 
latitude, where the ground thaws out only a very few days before 
the sap begins to flow. So one must be ready for business on time. 
The ground should be cleared from all brush and vines of the last 
season; posts straightened; wires tightened, etc., everything ready 
for the plough. 

The time to lift vines from their winter covering depends on 
April weather. I usually lift two or three vines of some early variety 
to see if the buds are swelling, and if I find they are all are taken 
up and tied to lowest wire of the trellis, and the winter covering 
raked over and smoothed off. Commence tying the new growth 
as soon as it is long enough to reach the second wire, and hurry up, 
or they will get ahead of you. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN IN MARCH AND APRIL. 
MRS. A. S, HANSON, 3232 HARRIET AVE., MINNEAPOLIS. 

With the first warm sunshine and spring thaws come thoughts 
of budding trees and flowers to the flower lover, and we are im- 
patient to get at our gardens. In our climate there is not much that 
can be done in March. Of course we do all our planning and order- 
ing of seeds and plants and shrubs, so that we are ready for work 
when spring opens. If the lawn needs fertilizing we put on barn- 
yard manure and let it get the March snow and April showers. If 
there is little rain we use the garden hose freely and are sure to rake 
the refuse off before it rots the grass. I start all my flower seeds in 
a hotbed which I make the last of March. Any one can make a 
little hotbed without much labor or expense by using a storm sash, 
which can now be spared from the house. I prefer growing my 
plants in a hotbed to sowing in the open ground. I can make my 
garden neater by transplanting my plants in beds nicely made and 
evenly planted and get earlier flowers. Aster seed planted the 
17th of April were in bloom the third week in July. 

The last of March or the first of April we begin to partly un- 
cover, first the tulip beds and then the rose bushes and vines and 
hardy perennials. If we have a spring such as we had last year we 
will not do much of this work until the middle of April. I watch 
nature, and when she begins to uncover, so do I. When the children 
bring in the crocus blooms I uncover my garden, not all at once, but 
a little at a time as the weather grows warmer. I cover every- 
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thing, no matter how hardy it is supposed to be, and when uncover- 
ing I dig the good rotted manure in around the roots of roses, shrubs 
and perennials. 

Now is the time to prune. I begin on the hydrangea first. That 
I trim back fully one-half and take out all small, weak branches. 
I then get fine large panicles of bloom instead of numerous small, 
inferior blossoms. The lilacs, snowball and syringas we do not 
prune in the spring, they having set their blossom buds in the fall. 

Now the hybrid perpetual roses are ready for their pruning. 
These I prune to about a foot from the ground, as the blossoms come 
on the new wood, and we want to have as much new wood sent out 


Residence of Mrs. A. S. Hanson, No. 3232 Harriet Av., Minneapolis. 


as possible. If you are a new hand at growing roses you will not 
like to trim so severely, but it is roses we want, not bushes. Most 
roses bloom on the new wood. It took me three years to learn that 
the Persian Yellow bloomed on the old wood, and when I did dis- 
cover it, such a shower of gold! Instead of five or six blooms 
I had over a hundred. The climbers we tie up to the trellises—but 
do not trim any but dead wood, for they bloom on the side shoots. 

We plant the roses when the ground has warmed, usually the 
latter part of April. Roses are sociable people, they do not do well 
planted singly. I plant in rows, and I prefer the budded stock. 
Dig holes plenty large for the roots, do not crowd them, lay them 
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out naturally. In using the budded plants set the plants so the bud 
will be fully an inch below the ground—no matter how deep you put 
the roots so the bud is under the ground. Be sure and have good, 
rich earth under the roots. Now fill in, pressing the earth closely 
around the roots. I learned when a child to always press the earth 
well under the main stalk, or heart, I think my father called it, 
of shrub or tree. Now press the earth firmly with your foot and 
water. Do not water too much, as it keeps the earth too cool, and 
the rootlets can not grow. 

We now uncover the clematis vines, which come through the 
ground about fhe first of May. The clematis Jackmani will be full 
of bloom the first part of June, but the clematis paniculata blossoms 
in the fall. Some experience difficulty in getting the clematis to 
grow. I have had none. I dig a hole plenty large for the root, I 


spread the roots as near like nature had them as I can, I make the 
earth very fine with my hands and fill in around the roots firmly and. 


then tramp it firmly with my foot. Planted this way I do not see 
why they will not always grow, mine do. Sometimes the clematis 
p. is tardy about appearing in the spring. Do not dig it up for 
dead, but wait. I had one five years old which did not come last 
spring until the 24th of June. Sometimes they come even later than 
that, but this is not common. I wish every body would grow the 
clematis p. They are hardy, very free growers, clean, never 
troubled with insects and beautiful beyond description. 

The first thing I plant in the ground is my sweet peas. These 
I plant in the ground as near the first day of April as I can work 
the ground. I dig out the earth about a foot, often picking the 
frozen ground with the pickax; then I put in plenty of well rotted 
manure and then earth to nearly fill the trench; now plant the peas, 
cover about two inches and firm the earth well over and around the 
seed. Some will say, “Why do you plant so early? They will not 
grow.” They will grow, and even if snow and frost come it will not 
harm them. The secret of growing sweet peas well is to have the 
roots down deep where it is cool and moist, and by early planting 
the vines make a deep root growth, which helps much in the hot 
months of July and August. I have had peas planted in this way 
grow eight feet high and blossom continuously from the 15th of 
June to the 6th of November, when killed by frost. Always plant 
early, no matter what the neighbors say. It is such a satisfaction 
to have the earliest, largest and best of everything we grow. 

The hardy perennials are now ready for attention. The first to 
be uncovered is the peony. The peony is the foremost hardy peren- 
nial of the day. It is absolutely hardy, and its ease of culture sug- 
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gests it at once as the plant above all others for busy people. Hardy 
without protection, they are greatly benefited by a mulching of well 
rotted manure after hard freezing sets in. This forked in the ground 
in early spring insures a heavy crop of flowers. They may be 
planted any time after the first of September, which is the best time, 
or in the spring as soon as the ground can be worked, and once 
planted should not be disturbed, for the peony resents interference 
with its roots. They are entirely free from disease and insect pests. 
Each year the hardy perennials increase in beauty and variety. 
Especially are they recommended to flower lovers with limited time 
and experience. The possibility of failure is so slight, their care 
so comparatively trivial, and once established they become alike 
impervious to extremes of heat or cold. They yield the earliest 
spring flowers after the bulbs, and a well chosen variety affords a 
succession throughout the season. In uncovering do not anticipate 
the weather, but wait, give the plants time. I pulled up some of 
my pyrethrum and most of my gaillardia last spring because I could 
not wait and thought them dead; but I learned a lesson. Experience 
is the best teacher. 

Mr. D. S. Hall: I can recommend what Mrs. Hanson says 
about covering as soon as the ground freezes in the fall. It is best 
to put on a part of the covering at that time, and when we have 
weather as we have now, with no prospect of snow, put on more. 
In the spring uncover partially. 

Mrs. F. H. Gibbs: I would like to ask whether any one has 
had experience in digging trenches for sweet Bee: in the fall and 
putting in the dressing at that time? 

Mrs. Hanson: I think that is much the beter’ time if we can 
do so. 

Mr. H. J. Baldwin: I think a little detail in regard to mak- 
ing the hotbed for starting early plants might be given. I have 
had considerable experience in that direction, and it is not so much 
of a job as one might suppose. We had a number of boxes a foot 
square, then we dug holes in the ground a foot deep and put in a few 
forkfuls of warm manure, just enough to take the cold out of the 
ground, and by sifting the earth through a sieve and then sowing the 
seeds in rows, and being very careful for a few days to see that 
the ground does not dry out before the seeds germinate, we get 
the most magnificent plants. That is the critical time. Most people 
put in those little fine seeds two or three times too deep, and then 
the seedsman catches it because his seeds are no good. 

The President: Those are very valuable suggestions, especially 
that in regard to planting too deep. 

Mr. Carbine (Ore.): What depth of earth do you put on the 
manure? 

Mr. Baldwin: Usually on our hotbed for vegetables we put 
on ‘about six inches, but for those little boxes in which to plant 
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fine seeds four inches is an abundance. It would probably not be 
enough earth to make the plants large enough to set out where 
they are to stay. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: Would not the manure make the earth too 
hot if there were only four inches? 

Mr. Baldwin: Not if he put in only a few inches of manure. 

Mr. Probstfield: I see members are somewhat shy about speak- 
ing of their experience with hotbeds, but I have made hotbeds for 
our own use for the last thirty years. I will describe mine. We 
make no hole in the ground, because if we get a heavy shower of 
rain or a snow storm we will get too much water in our hotbed. 


Clematis paniculata at residence of Mrs. A. S. Hanson. 


We pile up two feet of well rotted horse manure and work it over 
to make it according to requirements. We have generally about 
four sashes, taken off the house, and those will cover a hotbed about 
twelve feet long and six feet wide: In that hotbed we raise all our 
own cabbage and tomato plants every year, and also all the flower 
plants we want to set out, and it is very little trouble except when 
the seeds are coming up. I do not sow the seeds until the ground 
becomes warm, and we put in about six inches of earth. After the 
earth becomes warm we plant the seeds. We cover the seed with 
an old gunnysack, but they have to be looked after every day, 
and as soon as the first seed sprouts take off the sacks. If you can 
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sprout the seeds there will not be much trouble, but if you have 
promiscuous seeds you will have to be careful. After the seeds 
are sprouted you can take off the covering. The seeds must be 
watered, and if you neglect them they will dry up. You have to 
cover them up when there is danger of freezing, and if it is too 
‘warm you can leave the sash up a little. It is very important in 
order to have good, healthy plants to have plenty of ventilation. 
Also do your watering in the evening so your plants will not be 
injured by the sun. In the morning the hot sun will come on the 
glass, and it is apt to blight or stunt the plants. The method is 
very simple, and we always have splendid success. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN IN MARCH AND APRIL. 
R, L. BAILLIF, BLOOMINGTON. 


From my experience in raising vegetables, limited to some use 
and observation, the first essential requisites required are the soil 
and treatment. The ideal soil is a rich alluvial or sandy loam if it 
can be had, but most any soil will do provided it is well under- 
drained. The ground to be used should be prepared the fall 
previous. It needs to be well manured, and good stable manure is 
the best, as it will not only assist in loosening the soil but will also 
add the humus necessary to plant life. Light sandy or gravelly 
soil will require large quantities of manure for best results. It 
should be plowed and thoroughly pulverized to give the seed and 
plants a fine bed in which to grow. In March there is very little 
open gardening to be done, as the ground is usually frozen and cold 
at that time in this section of Minnesota. The winter onion is a 
vegetable that can be grown in March, also the early bunch onion, or 
scallion, as they are usually called. It is quite easy to raise your 
own sets. The seed should be sown on quite poor soil in the spring, 
scattering it thickly in rows about one inch wide and covering about 
one inch deep. The idea is to grow the seed thickly on very poor 
ground, so that the plants will grow crowded together and not be- 
come large. When the tops die down the sets should be lifted, dried 
in the shade and stored in some safe place where they will freeze 
hard, during the winter. Plant the sets in March as soon as the 
ground thaws and is dry enough. Plant in rows twenty inches apart, 
and two inches apart in the row. 

The Egyptian onion set is the earliest and hardiest variety. They 
continue to grow during the open weather and will make the very 
earliest, but do not produce bulbs and seldom any seed, the set being 
borne in clusters or bunches at the top of the stalks. The roots also 
multiply, and roots can be set out in early fall, which is the best time, 
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when they will grow the first thaw we have in March. A slight 
mulching will be beneficial, although freezing does not damage them. 
They are the earliest vegetable we have in March. 

Carrots can be sown about the first of April or as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Sow the seed in drills, fifteen inches apart, 
covering half an inch .deep. Thin the plants to two inches in the 
row. I find Early Scarlet Horn the earliest. 

Spinach can be sown the first of April in drills one foot apart, 
covering one inch deep. There are several varieties. The prickly 
or winter kind may be sown about the first of September and pro- 
tected by covering with straw usually, and raised this way will be 
ready for use about the 20th of April. 

Lettuce and radishes can be grown the same as spinach by grow- 
ing the early and hardy varieties. 


Residence of R. L. Baillif, Bloomington. 


Peas may be grown from the 5th of April in drills, two to three 
feet apart, three to four inches deep, according to varieties. For 
very early if only covered about one and a half inches deep they 
will mature sooner. Peas mature quickest in light, dry soil. There 
are many varieties for garden use. The early dwarf kind is the best 
for early. 

Beets and turnips for early are raised about the same—from the 
tenth of April or soon as the ground can be worked. Sow in drills 
twelve to fifteen inches apart. Cover beet seed from one to one and 
a half inches deep, and turnips only half an inch. As the plants 
grow, thin from four to six inches apart in the drill. The choice 
for home use are beets, Early Crimson Globe; and for market 
gardeners, turnips, Early Purple Top and Early Snowball. 
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There are other vegetables that may be raised at this time, but 
I mention a few only that every one should raise for home use who 
has a plot of ground for a garden. 


Mr. C. F. Gardner (Iowa): What do you recommend, fall or 
spring plowing? ; 

Mr. Baillif: I usually have the best success when I plow my 
ground in the fall. Here in Minnesota we have to do the work in 
the fall because the ground is usually frozen in March when we 
have to begin. , 

Mr. Yahnke: Do you sow winter spinach? 

Mr. Baillif: Yes, that is the best time. 

Mr. Yahnke: What variety? 

Mr. Baillif: I usually sow a variety that a good gardener 
would recommend for a winter variety. 

Mr. Yahnke: Do you ever grow your onion sets? 

Mr. Baillif: I have grown the Egyptian because they are. the 
earliest. They will grow as soon as the ground is thawed at all. 
They are perfectly hardy, and freezing will not hurt them whatever. 

Mr. H. J. Baldwin: My experience in the matter of preparing 
the soil for early vegetables is that it pays to plow in the fall and 
again in the spring. If aman has a fine dressing or compost he can 
put on in the fall or winter after plowing and will then plow it 
again in the spring, he will find it a paying piece of work. It puts 
the land in nice shape for early work. 

Mr. Hamlin V. Poore: In regard to fall plowing, 1 wish to 
say that I have never seen land plowed late in the fall that was 
bothered with cut worms in the spring. It leaves no place for them 
to harbor and kills them all out by spring. 

The President: That is a very important thing, indeed. 

Mr. Brackett: I find that late fall plowing will hold moisture 
better than land plowed in the spring. 

Mr. J. A. Shephard: I always plow in the fall, and after the 
plow I run the sub-soiler. I find the next spring I have plenty of 
moisture. If it is a wet season the sub-soiler helps the drainage, 
and I think if every one would plow the land in the fall and let a 
sub-soiler follow the plow they would have no trouble either with 
drought or with too much moisture. My soil is a clay soil. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I want to say that I live in southern 
Minnesota, and we do not need a sub-soil plow; Jack Frost is all 
we need, and we usually get plenty of his assistance. If we plow 
in the fall we cannot plow in the spring, because the plow will not 
scour. We might drag it, but we cannot plow it for that reason. 
We do not do any spring plowing where we plow in the fall. 

Mr. Elliot: I would like to know what use there is in plowing 
in the spring where you plow in the fall. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


J. L. TEIGLAND, DELEGATE, MINNEOTA. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of South Dakota Horticultural 
Society was held in the City Hall, Huron, S. D., the 17th and 18th, 
and in the depot hotel on the 19th of January, 1905. As the presi- 
dent was absent, the meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. 
by the vice-president, Mr. C. W. Gurney, who presided during the 
meeting in a manner that was a credit to himself and to the society 
as well, 

Col. J. H. King, of Huron, talked to an appreciative audience 
about the necessity of planting home grown trees. He was in favor 
of having laws passed, one protecting the farmers from tree 
swindlers and one compelling the directors of school districts to 
plant trees around every schoolhouse. To have success in tree rais- 
ing one must first put the ground in good condition and then give 
the trees proper care. 

R. D. Whorton, Huron, S. D., gave a talk on “Vegetable 
Gardening.” He has been doing an extensive business in market 
gardening, relying on irrigation for his water supply. 

Mr. Gurney believed the Beta was the only grape for Dakota, 
as it was so hardy that it didn’t need any protection even at Huron. 

Mr. Y. C. M. Yegge, Alpina, raises large quantities of the Early 
Richmond cherries. His trees are loaded every year. He top- 
grafts his cherry on wild plum trees, doing the grafting in March 
before the buds swell. He had an old cherry orchard that was a 
failure, his trees being almost dead. He experimented with graft- 
ing cherry on his plum trees, and, to his great surprise it proved a 
splendid success. Our nurserymen and fruit growers should in- 
vestigate this method, as it may be a means of making cherry grow- 
ing a success in a large portion of our state. 

Discussion on this subject brought out the fact that dry, porous 
soil was best suited for cherries. 

Mr. Gurney has had great success in raising asparagus. He 
plants in rich soil and cultivates first year, after which they take 
care of themselves. 

A. J. Glidden, Hitchcock, had currants that yielded him fifty 
cents’ worth per bush. 

Several of the strawberry growers cover their plants with fresh 
manure, preferably after snowfall. 

Mr. Gurney would recommend mulching currants with fresh 
manure after a hard rain. If you cultivate, cultivate very shallow. 
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ask Musser, Huron, has an everbearing raspberry that is hardy 
without any protection. Picked fruit from June 25th to September 
27th. Fruit was large, juicy and red. 

The subject of “Orchard Management” produced considerable 
discussion. Those who have had good success recommend thor- 
ough cultivation, and where the rainfall is not sufficient it will be 
necessary to irrigate. 

On the question of windbreak for the ofchard there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to what it should be composed of. 
The largest growers seemed to favor the planting of more apple 
trees around the orchard. The varieties recommended for general 
planting throughout the state were the same as the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society recommends for commercial planting. 

The rabbit seemed to be a very important fellow in the orchard. 
Some kept him out of mischief by planting corn between the rows 
and leaving it for him to feed on. Others scattered oats through 
the orchard for the same purpose, claiming that if he was well fed 
he would not hurt the fruit trees. P. F. Bentz washed his trees 
with a mixture of lime, sulphur and cayenne pepper, which took 
Mr. Rabbit’s appetite for apple tree bark away, and he would leave 
the tree with disgust. Same wash was recommended for field mice. 

Mr. E. D. Cowles, of Vermillion, read an excellent paper on 
“Annual Flowers.” His five favorites were Petunias, California 
Poppy, Drummondi and Nina Phlox and Bachelor’s Button, Imper- 
ial. In foliage plants he would especially recommend Kotchia, a plant 
resembling a tumbling weed in form, but having beautiful coloring. 
Also the Castor bean, a plant having leaves that grow to be three or 
four feet across, giving it a opie effect. It would look well 
used as a screen. 

In propagating apple trees Mr. Geo. C. Whiting doesn’t allow 
any side branches until the third year. He found that they would 
make a better top having a strong central shoot with branches set 
evenly around the main stem, and not forming any crotches, 

Mr. Bentz mulched alternate rows ofione year old apple grafts 
in March, after severe freezing was over. The rows left un- 
mulched almost entirely killed, while what were mulched were al- 
most a perfect stand. Does not this prove that it was the too rapid 
thawing, or the thawing and freezing in the spring that killed the 
trees, and not the cold weather in the winter? 

Mr. Cowles stated that a certain nursery makes a practice of 
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mowing down their one year old apple grafts with a mower, whereby 
,they get a crook on the tree making it pass as a budded tree. 

The subject of forestry was ably presented by Mr. Whiting, Mr. 
Henry Hinds and others. 

Col. J. H. King, a real estate dealer doing an extensive business, 
stated that a grove on a farm increased its selling price $5.00 per 
acre. Mr. Whiting had ten acres of cottonwood which, after being 
sawed up, yielded him a larger profit per acre, yearly, than a like 
acreage planted to nursery stock. 

There were several other valuable papers read, but space will 
not allow me to mention them here. 

Legislation. There was passed a resolution asking the legis- 
lature to pass a more stringent inspection law, also a law to protect 
the farmers from tree-swindlers, as well as a tree bounty law. 

As officers of the society for the ensuing year the following were 
elected: President, M. J. DeWolf, Letcher; vice-president, N. O. 
P. Synoground, Groton; secretary, N. E. Hansen, Brookings ; treas- 
urer, J. McD. Campbell, Huron; librarian, E. D. Cowles, Vermillion. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, NORTH DAKOTA HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


E. A. SMITH, DELEGATE, LAKE CITY. 


The North Dakota State Horticultural Society met at Fargo, 
Friday, January 20th. Meeting was called to order by the president, 
Mr. Jas. Holes, of Fargo, who was ably assisted in the preliminary 
work by Prof. C. B. Waldron, secretary. A new organization was 
effected, and new membership secured. Mr. A. J. Philips, of New 
Salem, Wisconsin, gave a very interesting talk upon the develop- 
ment of apple seedlings. He had numerous specimens with which 
to illustrate his subject. A very general interest was aroused, and 
a discussion followed. Mr. E. A. Smith, of Lake City, Minnesota, 
delegate of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, was then called 
upon and the following extracts represent the trend of his remarks: 

“As a delegate of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society I 
bring greetings. The Minnesota Horticultural Society has done 
wonders in encouraging and stimulating the planting of trees, beauti- 
fying homes, parks and lawns in both town and country. What they 
have done, you can do. While theirs is the largest society in the 
United States, if not in the world, it need bring no sign of dis- 
couragement to you, as you have one of the best equipped and most 
energetic of all of the societies in the west. The reason of this is 
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that you, as members, are thoroughly interested in the work of 
horticulture in your state. A society that has a membership that 
is interested is bound to accomplish something. 

“Pioneer horticulture is largely a labor of love. It pays him 
who encourages this spirit just as it pays a man who plants a tree 
and-cares for it. The results cannot be measured by the present, 
they are for future generations to pass upon. He who plants a tree 
plants a good deed. 

“Your state opens a large field for your work. As I look over 
your broad prairies and find them dotted here and there with timber 
groves, I compare them with the prairies of central Minnesota, 
which were once as bare as the prairies of your own state, and I 
think of what has been accomplished there through the persistent 
efforts of men in the planting of trees, and how they have not only 
beautified but changed the character of the climate and landscape 
by breaking and tempering the winds, sheltering the buildings from 
the snows and storms; and when I also think of the splendid orchards 
that are there yielding fruit, and how not forty years ago the people 
said that neither fruit for corn could be grown, and how all this has 
been changed through the adaptation of varieties to soil and climate, 
then I can see what great changes will be wrought in your state 
in the next decade of years. You have everything to look forward 
to, and the Minnesota State Horticultural Society will watch your 
progress with interest, believing that your efforts will in a large 
degree be crowned with success.” 

These remarks were supplemented by numerous inquiries, and 
at the request of the society Mr. Smith gave illustrations and in- 
formation regarding propagation of hardy nursery stock, its selec- 
tion and adaptation to the needs of the Northwest. He was fol- 
lowed by Prof. Robertson of the Experimental Station, St. Anthony 
Park, who spoke very ably and interestingly upon “Consolidation 
of Rural Schools and their Organization.” This closed the morn- 
ing session, the afternoon session being omitted. 

It is to be regretted that so little time was devoted to horti- 
culture, which in a general way is one of the most necessary and 
helpful topics that could be arranged for the Northwest. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
MEETING. 


PROF. S. B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


In Nebraska the different associations that are allied to agricul- 
ture meet during the second or third week of January each year, at 
Lincoln. Special sessions of each society are held during the day, 
and in the evening the different associations unite together for a 
general session, which is usually addressed by some outside speaker 
upon some special topic connected with agriculture. JI was hon- 
ored this year by being asked to make the address on “Agricul- 
tural Education,” and while there I attended two sessions of the 
Nebraska Horticultural Society.. These meetings were held in the 
rooms of the Horticultural Building, at what is known as the State 
Farm. There were about 175 present, mostly men. In fact, there 


were scarcely any ladies present, and there was little on the program: 


that they would be especially interested in. There seemed to be 
much interest taken in general commercial horticultural subjects, 
and not so much time, as in our sessions, devoted to park matters 
and tree planting, these latter subjects being left largely for their 
park and forestry associations. 

Among the matters that I heard discussed was the subject of 
cherries, and the injury caused to them by the shot-hole fungus. 
It was stated that all late cherries were badly injured in Nebraska 
last year and that many cherry orchards were killed. This killing 
was due to the weakening effect of the shot-hole fungus, which de- 
stroyed the foliage in the latter part of the summer and left the 
trees in a poor condition to withstand the winter. Spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture had been tried by only a few of the members 
present, and the general opinion seemed to be that while spraying 
would prevent the orchards from being killed it was not entirely 
satisfactory, and there was a generally discouraging note as re- 
gards the cultivation of late cherries. 

There seemed to be a general agreement that the Early Rich- 
mond was most resistent to the shot-hole fungus, and that the Mont- 
morency would come in next as a resistent kind. The English 
Morello and Wragg it was stated were most injured by the shot- 
hole fungus. 

The subject of fruit rates was discussed, and the facts brought 
out seemed to show that very high freight rates were charged be- 
tween points in the west, while low rates were given to the eastern 
shippers. In one case it was stated that the rate from southeastern 
Nebraska to South Dakota was 50 cents per hundred by the car- 
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load, and that when the grower got there with his freight he found 
he had to compete with New York state apples brought into Dakota 
at a rate of 13 cents per hundred. Resolutions were passed asking 
that Congress grant power to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to more effectually regulate the matter of railroad rates. 


A discussion on the merits of the Ben Davis apple brought out 
the fact that there was still a big demand for this fruit. Some- 
body expressed the opinion that while those who were familiar with 
the better varieties of apples were not buying it, yet ignoramuses 
were born faster than the Ben Davis was produced, and hence this 
apples still raised at a profit. Mr. Pollard, who is one of the largest 
orchardists in Nebraska, took decided ground against the Ben Davis, 
and stated that there were other varieties that could be raised just as 
well and were better in quality, and he thought they should pay spe- 
cial attention to them and not raise apples so inferior as Ben Davis 
and Gano. 


There seemed to be quite an interest taken in the seedling work 
done by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, and as repre- 
senting our society I was called upon to explain our method of en- 
couraging the growing of seedlings through the state. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that Nebraska should do something in 
the same line. 

I was pleased to note that the Horticultural Department at Ne- 
braska had got into new quarters and were in very much better 
shape than when I was down there some two years ago. Prof. 
Emerson, and Mr. Kayser, his assistant, evidently have the full sup- 
port of the horticultural interests of Nebraska. 


OBITUARY. 


Thomas Frankland, of Stonewall, Manitoba, passed to the higher 
life Christmas day, 1903. 

Born at Bingley, county of York, Eng., 1836, he came to Guelph, 
Ont., in 1856, where he edited a paper, but on account of ill health 
abandoned the editorial chair and became a general merchant at 
Goldstone. He located at Stonewall about twenty years ago and 
was at once appointed municipal and county court clerk, which 
positions he held till the day of his death. With cancer of the tongue 
for one long year he suffered untold agony without murmur or 
complaint. 

Brother Frankland was one of those true, kind hearted lovers of 
humanity whose lives bless the world. Wherever he lived he had 
a fine orchard. Although a resident of the far north he devoted 
much time and money to horticulture. His faith in fruit growing 
was equal to his great love of fruit. We enjoyed his presence at 
times at our annual meetings. 

His work should give courage to millions of others whose op- 
portunities and environments for fruit growing are not surrounded 
by such adverse conditions as confronted him. 

O. F. Brand. 
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WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, 1905. 
ROY UNDERWOOD, DELEGATE, LAKE CITY. 

In many respects the 1905 convention of the society was con- 
ceded by its members to be one of the most successful in its history. 
Covering four days, Feb. 7, 8, 9 and 10, every. session was well 
attended, and great enthusiasm was manifested. The convention 
hall was especially well adapted to the needs of the society, with a 
fine exhibit room for fruit on the second floor. There were over 
600 plates on exhibition, including many of the northern varieties 
found in our Minnesota meetings, and also a great many of the 
older eastern varieties grown in the Lake Michigan district. Your 
delegate attended all of the sessions, and the program was of great 
interest from beginning to end. An average of between seventy-five 
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Side view of Horticultural Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


and 100 were in attendance at each session, the evening sessions in 
every case filling the hall to the limits. The first evening a male 
quartet sang between the papers; the second evening it was a man- 
dolin club, and the third evening a full string orchestra. Music 
was thus a pleasing and dominant feature. At this point I wish 
especially to mark the cordial hospitality evidenced by all the Wis- 
consin people. All of the foreign delegates were greeted warmly 
and made to feel at home from the very beginning. The banquet, 
although the first in the society’s history, was one of the happiest 
and best managed affairs the writer has attended; the Madison peo- 
ple know how to do these things right—they lay it on just thick 
enough to suit all tastes. 
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Although the convention occupied the same time as our Minne- 
sota meeting, there were fewer papers and considerable more time 
spent in discussion. In his annual address, President Loope paid 
particular tribute to the Wealthy apple as the most important variety 
in their state. Through the society over fifty barrels of select 
Wealthys were distributed at the St. Louis exposition, each wrapper 
bearing the legend “Wisconsin Wealthy” and other advertising 
matter; several times during the convention the Wealthy was 
brought out in the most complimentary way, and there seems little 
doubt but that it leads all Wisconsin seedlings in the general 
estimation of Wisconsin people. 


The secretary’s report showed several interesting things. The 
Wisconsin society has established three experimental orchards 
in various parts of the state and is about to start another, and the 
management is vested in the secretary by a committee. The society 
took a more direct interest than did ours in the fruit display at St. 
Louis. In addition to the $5,000 wrested from their commission, 
they also gave $1,000 from the society treasury; a large amount of 
fruit was stored, and the sixty-five dozen plates on exhibition were 
kept filled from the beginning to the end of the fair. As an adver- 
tising feature the secretary sends out press bulletins which are pub- 
lished in 600 odd country papers throughout the state. These are 
newsy items regarding the doings of the society and reach a great 
many people. The destructive fire in the Wisconsin capitol a year 
ago demolished the entire library of the horticultural society, but 
by strenuous activity a new collection has been made that will be 
even larger and better than the old one. During the past year the 
Wisconsin society has expended $6,000 in the various departments 
of its work. . 

Our esteemed friend, Mr. A. J. Philips, who has been appointed 
by the Wisconsin society as delegate-at-large to nearly all the West- 
ern societies, gave his report, and in it he said many complimentary 
things for the Minnesota horticulturists and especially commended 
our form of organization. 

A noteworthy feature in Wisconsin horticulture is the interest 
in local societies. The state organization, by various means, seems 
to foster these local societies and considers them of great impor- 
tance. In Madison they have a local society founded in 1871 which 
is still flourishing. The small-fruit growers in several localities 
have banded together for protection in the marketing of their crops, 
and the results have been most satisfactory. The point was especi- 
ally emphasized that fruit growers in a locality should bury petty 
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jealousies and make close combinations for the handling of their 
product. Much shrinkage can be saved in this way. 

Wisconsin is particularly interested in plums, and plum culture 
was given considerable discussion. Again Minnesota has given 
Wisconsin the most important varieties. At one point in the dis- 
cussion the president called for the “four best varieties for general 
culture.”” My note book shows that nearly every one who responded 
placed the Surprise at the head of their list. The Jewell Nursery 
Co.’s proposed cash prize of $1,000 for a new hardy plum aroused 
much interest and was thoroughly discussed several times. Prof. 
Sandsten, state horticulturist, said that the desired plum must 
come from crossing rather than from seedlings. 


A glimpse of the apple exhibit at the Wisconsin meeting,—about one-third of the exhibit. 


Mr. C. F. Hale, the well-known peach grower of Michigan, 
and Mr. A. V. Schermerhorn, of Illinois, contributed much to the 
interest of the session. Both of these gentlemen being practical 
fruit growers on a large scale spoke with much authority, especi- 
ally on the subject of spraying, and were met with volleys of ques- 
tions. Mr. Schermerhorn says that the dust spray is an absolute 
humbug as a fungicide. Mr. Hale said that he found the small 
grower generally fell down on the spraying proposition because he 
did not follow it up close enough to become thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements; as he put it, spraying is a preventive, not a 
cure, and must be intelligently persisted in. A lively tilt occurred 
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over the question as to whether the plum curcullio could be defeated 
by spraying; the general opinion seemed to be that they could be 
destroyed in a large degree. 

A spirited debate occurred over the McMahon apple and was 
participated in by nearly every member. McMahon is one of Wis- 
consin’s best known seedlings and is well known in Minnesota, 
though not extensively grown. The general opinion seemed to be 
that although poor in quality and late in coming into bearing Mc- 
Mahon was still a valuable market variety owing to its fine appear- 
ance. One member said it was a dismal failure for a cold storage 
apple. In this discussion it developed that Wisconsin growers are 
not nearly as interested as we in seeking for winter varieties. They 
hold that we should stick to the fall varieties, as we cannot hope 
to compete with New York, Michigan and Missouri apples. 

Prof. Blair, of the Illinois Experiment Station, has given special 
attention to the construction of small cold storage plants for the 
farmer, and delivered a very instructive illustrated lecture on the 
subject. A trial storage was built at a cost of $3,400, capacity 2,600 
barrels ; required sixty tons of ice, at a cost of $138; including inter- 
est, each barrel was charged 19 cents, pro-rated cost. Smaller 
storage houses could be built and maintained with a proportionate 
investment. By exhaustive experiment they have found that min- 
eral wool has the highest insulating value, represented by 100 per 
cent, while cinders have a value of only 34 per cent; the combination 
of building paper and dead air spaces came about half way between 
in value, varying according to the number of cells used. 

The entire staff of officers were re-elected, including T. E. 
Loope, president; George J. Kellogg, vice-president; F. Cranefield, 
secretary, and L. G. Kellogg, treasurer. An important revision 
was made in the constitution of the society, making the secretary- 
ship appointive by the executive committee. The president, secre- 
tary and treasurer are designated as a board of managers to conduct 
the business of the society, subject to the executive committee, 
which is composed of a member from each congressional district. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY CONGRESS. 
PROF. SAMUEL B, GREEN, DELEGATE, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The American Forestry Congress, which met in Washington, 


January 2nd to the 6th inclusive, was the most representative meet- 


ing of its kind that ever has been held in this country. The many’ 
interests which have previously been supposed to be diverse here 
came together and united in making plans which would work out 
harmoniously and to the best interest of all. In this convention 
were represented the lumbermen and the manufacturer of lumber; 
those who are striving for better results from and for the extension 
of irrigation systems; the sheep and the cattle men, whose competi- 
tion for more pastures has often resulted in bloodshed; the mining 
interests, which need enormous quantities of timber in their mines; 
representatives of railroads, who are anxious as to the future sup- 
plies of timber for ties and other railroad purposes; the foresters, 
who are interested in all the problems which the foregoing interests 
represent, and to whom the foregoing interests look for some way 
of solving the difficulties which threaten them. 

The convention was held in the National Rifles’ Armory, with the 
exception of one session, which was held in the National Theatre 
and was addressed by President Roosevelt, J. J. Jusserand, ambassa- 
dor from France, Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company, and F. E. Weyerhauser, president of the 
Weyerhauser Lumber Company. This session was the most notable 
one of the convention. The other sessions of the convention were 
devoted to the following subjects: 


Importance of Public Forest Lands to Irrigation. 
Lumber Industry and the Forests. 
Importance of the Public Forest Lands to Grazing. 
Railroads in Relation to the Forest. 
Importance of Public Lands to Mining. 
National and State Forest Policy. 
Among the most interesting and representative addresses wer 
those by the following parties: . 
J. B. Lippincott, Supervising Engineer, Reclamation Service, U. 
S. Geological Survey. 

F. H. Newell, Chief Engineer, Reclamation Service, U. S. Geo 
logical Survey. ; 
Guy E. Mitchell, Secretary, National Irrigation Association. 

J. E. Defebaugh, Editor, American Lumberman. 

John A. Dix, President Moose River Lumber Co. of New York. 

John L. Kaul, President, Kaul Lumber Co. of Alabama. 

Hon. Francis E. Warren, U. S. Senator from Wyoming. 

Victor H. Beckman, Editor, Pacific Lumber Trade Journal. 

M. C. Moorse, Secretary, National Slack Cooperage Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
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George K. Smith, Secretary, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Captain George P. Ahern, Chief, Philippine Bureau of Forestry. 

John A. McCann, Editor, National Coopers’ Journal. 

E. S. Gosney, President, Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Fred P. Johnson, Secretary, National Live Stock Association. 

B. L. Winchell, President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

5 a Richards, Chief Engineer, Maintenance of Way, Pa. R. 
R. System. 

L. E. Johnson, President, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 

Hermann von Schrendk, Bureau of Forestry. 

Prof. J. A. Holmes, State Geologist of North Carolina. 

Seth Bullock, Supervisor, Black Hills Forest Reserve. 

T. J. Grier, Superintendent, Homestake Mining Co., South 
Dakota. 

F, A. Fenn, Supervisor, Forest Reserves in Idaho and Montana. 

Overton W. Price, Associate Forester, Bureau of Forestery. 

W. A. Richards, Commissioner, General Land Office. 

Gifford Pinchot, Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of the Penn. Reservation Commission. 

Geo. H. Maxwell, Executive Chairman, The National Irriga- 


tion Association. 

Secretary Wilson presided at Haas sessions of the convention ; 
in one of his addresses he said it was the most representative body 
of men that he had ever seen together. Students of forestry were 


present from all parts of the country. Yale Forestry School ad- 


journed and met in Washington during the convention, and about 
sixty of their students were present most of the time. The sessions. 
were largely attended, and there were present from 600 to 800. 


The evenings were taken up with informal discussions at Hotel 
Shoreham, which were of much interest and attended almost ex- 
clusively by those interested in teaching the subject of forestry. At 
these meetings the forestry students were out in full force and 
showed deep interest in their chosen profession. 


From the report received Pennsylvania seems to have come near- 
est to accomplishing the work outlined by its Forest Association 
than perhaps any other state. This state has now about 700,000 
acres in its forest reserve. In order to provide rangers to care for 
this reserve they have established a forestry school at which twenty 
boys are now in attendance. Mr. Wirt, the head of this school, is 
a bright young man, a graduate of the Biltmore Forest Academy, 
whom I had the pleasure of being with for several weeks in Ger- 
many. The work he is doing is such as to command the respect 


of all who are interested in forestry. He is educating practical 
forest rangers, 
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As yet little has been done in most of the states in the way of 
forest preservation. Next to, and perhaps equal to Pennsylvania in 
these matters, would come New York State, which has a magnifi- 
cently managed forest department, of which Col. Fox is the head. 

Every one who attended the convention was impressed with the 


importance of forestry from these different points of view, and the 
result of the convention will undoubtedly be very helpful in for- 
mulating the forest policies of the different states, as well as of 
the national government. 

Monsieur Jusserand made a very pleasant speech, and in refer- 
ing to the growth of the forest he said that when he was a little 
boy his father took him out to see a newly planted forest, but he 
could not find the trees, because they were so small. He went back 
there a few years ago, and the trees couldn’t see him, he appeared so 
small in comparison with them, 


Irrigating interests are deeply mindful of the value of forest 


cover on the mountains in retarding the melting of the snow in the 
spring. Where vegetation is stripped off they have spring freshets, 
and the snow water passes off doing but little good, and at the 
time of the year when they need water the most they have none. 
In referring to this matter one speaker said that a laborer of his 
said it was better to have a little stimulant as you want it and as 
you go along, than to have a high old time once or twice a year. 

In speaking about the time required for the growth of forests 
and of the necessity of this generation building for the generation 
that is to follow, President Roosevelt made the statement that, “It 
is a poor American who lives only for this generation.” 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


L. P. H. HIGHBY, SECY., ALBERT EBA: 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Southern Minnesota Society 
was held this year in Spring Valley, the county seat of Fillmore 
county. That we were in one of the best fruit regions of the state 
may be learned from the fact that fifty-four car loads, of 170 barrels 
a car, were shipped from this station the past season. It was stated 
by a reliable citizen of the county that the people of this section 
had come to grow as much fruit as they have as a direct result of 
the work done by the local horticultural society. The meetings were 
not as well attended as might have been expected, which regrettable 
fact can no doubt largely be attributed to the disagreeable weather. 

The following program was rendered: 
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Wednesday, 1:30 p.m. Call to order by President O. W. Moore; 
report of delegates to other societies ; report of Fruit and Seedlings 
Committees ; report of the secretary; Minnesota’s Advance in Hor- 
ticulture and its Causes, by A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. ; Grow- 
ing Berries for Profit, H. F. Hanson, Albert Lea. 

Evening Session. Address of Welcome, by the mayor of Spring 
Valley ; response by J. C. Hawkins, Austin; president’s annual ad- 
dress; remarks by visiting horticulturists; The Lowland Raspberry 
Apple, Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 

Thursday Forenoon. Planting and Mulching the Strawberry 
Bed, R. G. Livingston, Spring Valley; The Honesty of the Nur- 
seryman and the Tree Agent and the Product of the Trees Sold, 
J. A. Jensen, Rose Creek; The Apple, P. Clausen, Albert Lea; 
Planting and Care of the Asparagus Bed, O. W. Moore. 

Thursday Afternoon. Spraying that Pays, E. M. Reeves, Wa- 


verly, la.; Spraying, O. W. Moore, Spring Valley; The Apple Or- 


chard—Distances in Planting and Care of the Trees, S. D. Richard- 
son, Winnebago City; Some Advice to Farmers on Planting the 


‘Home Grounds, by A. E. Bentz, Cresco, Ia. 


Thursday Evening. Seedling Apples of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota—A Talk, with illustrations, A. J, Philips, West Salem, Wis. ; 
The Future of the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society. A 
discussion opened by J. C. Hawkins, Austin. 

Friday Forenoon. “Horticultural Reminiscences along the Pa- 
cific Coast, or as I Saw It on the Fly,” L. W. Allen, Spring Valley ; 
Some Pointers on Growing Small Fruits, C. F. Gardner, Osage, 
Iowa; Election of Officers. 


A question which received its share of attention was the dis- 
tance in planting of apple trees, about which there always are 
many opinions. The prevailing idea was that fruit trees are gen- 
erally planted too close. A good many favored planting close— 
about one rod each way—and then removing every other row later. 

The subject of spraying received considerable attention, and 
the remarkable fact was brought out that the plum curculio is in- 
clined to work more injury to the apple than to the plum, even 
where a plum and apple orchard are adjoining one another. Mr. 
Reeves, of Waverly, in his paper, contended that a considerable 
number of curculios could be killed by poison. 

Mr. Philips, of Wisconsin, gave a very interesting talk on Seed- 
ling Apples of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and Mr. Patten, of Iowa, 
spoke of some of their later productions of his state. 

Mr. Michener, of Fillmore county, who has a ten-acre orchard 
and who has harvested a good crop the past season, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on his experience in shipping. He had sold some 
1,100 barrels this season and said that if all his orchard had been 
Duchess and Wealthy trees the yield would have been doubled. 
Like a good many other men with experience Mr, Michener believes 
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in growing Duchess for the market, there being always a market 3 


for this fruit, owing to the fact that apples are not shipped in from 
other states in the season of the Duchess. 

A good deal of time was devoted to a discussion of the subject 
“The Future of the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society.” It 
was on all sides conceded that the usefulness of the society could 
be very materially increased if we had some funds with which to 
carry on the work over and above what we now have, and it was 
decided to lay the matter before the executive committee of the 
state society at its next meeting. 

Some of the visitors to the meeting were A. J. Philips, Wiscon- 
sin; A. E. Bentz, C. F: Gardner, C. G. Patten, H. G> Pattensaat 
Iowa; and S. D. Richardson, of Winnebago City. 

Officers were élected as follows: 

President, A. W. Masse, Albert Lea. 

Secretary and treasurer, F. W. Kimball, Austin. 


Vice presidents, P. Clausen, Albert Lea ; 7. eS aie Austin ; 
O. W. Moore, Spring Valley. 


The next annual meeting will be held in Albert Lea in January, 
1906, 


$100,000 To THE ORIGINATOR OF NEW FRUITS AND FLOWERS.—Luth_ 
er Burbank, the famous agriculturist of California, has been awarded $100,000 
by the Carnegie Institute for his successful work in scientific agricultural ex- 
periments. It will be paid to him in ten annual installments, to enable him 
to give up all other interests and devote himself to further agriculturals cience. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANTS FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA STATION.— Prof, 
N. E. Hansen, horticulturist at the South Dakota Experiment Station, in a 
recent letter speaks of a large assortment of plants for experimental purposes 
that have been raised there and are now ready for distribution. They include 
many varieties of fruits and also ornamentals. He speaks especially of the 
Siberian Sand Thorn, valuable for its fruits, aud Niobe Weeping Willow, both 
of Siberian origin. Those of our readers who are interested in this experi- 
mental work and desire to take part in it would do well to send to Prof. N. E- 
Hansen, Brookings, S. D., for a full list of the stock referred to. 


VALUABLE PREMIUM BOOKS FOR OUR MEMBERS.— An exceedingly 
valuable list of books on practical horticulture is offered to our membership 
on the little pink folder, sent in connection with the membership ticket. This 
list contains all the works on horticulture issued by Prof. Samuel B. Green, of 
our state experiment station, and a number of smilar works by Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, Cornell University, New York, and by other well known authors. These 
books can be purchased at the price mentioned, sent postpaid, or be had with- 
out expense by securing new members for the horticultural society. We prefer 
the latter method as in that way we reach more people with the society litera- 
ture, and that is one of the most important features of our work. Every mem- 
berinterested in these subjects should secure one or more of these books annu- 
ally to add to his library. 


ecretary’s orner. 


Top GRAFTING CHERRY ON PLUM.—Who has had experience in top-work- 
ing the Cherry on Plum in this region, and what has been the success? 
Please send a concise recital of your experience to the secretary. 


HAvE YoU RENEWED YOUR MEMBERSHIP FOR 1905?—There are stilla 
few who not having signified their intention to have their names taken from 
the membership roll it is taken for granted to be their purpose to continue 
members of the society, and they are receiving the monthly regularly. It is 
very important that the society roll should be completed as far as possible 
during the month of March, and we hope to hear from every member of the 
society as far as need be to bring about this desirable result. Wecannot afford 
to lose any of the old members from the roll. The growing needs of the society 
demand the support of every one interested in the development of pomology 
in the state. 


RED RIVER VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of 
this society was held at Crookston, Feb. 4th. There was a very good attend- 
ance, especially at the afternoon session, when some fifty ladies were pres- 
ent, enough to bring the number up to 125. Perhaps fifty were present at the 
morning session. An interesting program was rendered by the members in 
attendance. Mr. Wyman Elliot and Secretary Latham attended the meeting, 
and both took part on the program. The present membership of this young 
society is about 40. Under the efforts of Mr. T. A. Hoverstad, the secretary, 
the membership is steadily increasing. The old officers were all re-elected, 
Mr. F. T. Haseltine being president, and Mr. T. A. Hoverstad, secretary and 
treasurer. Reports from the Red River Valley indicate an increased in- 
terest in fruit growing, and especially in apple culture, and an encouraging de- 
gree of success with many experimenters. 


HAS THE WINTER INJURED YOUR ORCHARD?—Conditions for wintering 
the orchard successfully have not been all that could be desired in all parts 
of Minnesota this winter. Forty degrees below zero has been reported from a 
number of places where apple trees are doing reasonable well, and thirty-five 
degrees below even from points in the southern part of the state. In the early 
part of the winter, the ground continued bare and became very dry, and there 
was some quite severe weather before snow came. Information from our 
members as to the condition of their orchards and fruit gardens at this time 
would be valuable to lay before our readers. Has the wood of last year’s 
growth in the orchard discolored? How does the wood of raspberries not buried 
look? Any strawberries not covered at this time should certainly receive 
prompt attention, as there is great danger of injury during freezing and thaw- 
ing in March. 


PLANT PREMIUMS FOR OUR MEMBERS.—An especial feature of the work 
of the society is the dist:ibution of plants of various sorts amongst our members 
for experimental purposes. A list of these is published in the little folder 
issued, and will also be found on the inside of the front cover of the magazine. 
Please note that applications for plant premiums must reach the secretary 
prior to April first. Quite a number are every year disappointed in receiving 
their premiums from the fact that their applications come too late. 
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All the various plants offered are, with most growers, of an experimental 
character, and much good should come from their distribution. The society 
is especially interested in the distribution of apple and plum seedlings, both for 
grafting and for the growing of new varieties of fruit. 

No selection of premiums can be made until the membership fee is paid, 
and it is hoped that the full membership may be in and the premiums selected 
within the time specified. 


NEw LEGISLATION REQUIRED BY THE HORTICULTURAL SociETY.—Bills 
are now pending before the State Legislature, having been introduced into 
both Houses, which if they become laws will increase the number of printed 
reports of the society from 4,000 to 5,000 annually, and the annual money 
appropriation of the society from the state from $2,000 to $3,000. 

Many facts bearing upon the needs of the society in asking for this 
legislation have been recited to our members elsewhere. These increases are 
imperatively needed if the society is to go on with its work developing along 
the lines heretofore followed with such success, and we are assured of the 
hearty support of the membership in securing them. Many members have to 
our knowledge already communicated with the members of the Legislature from 
their respective districts in regard to these matters, urging the passage of these 
bills. Any others who have not as yet done so and would like to see the 
society prosper are urged to write at once to their representatives in both the 
House and Senate, very briefly, asking their support to these measures. 

With a membership of 1,800, a library of 2,000 volumes and the work in 
many lines connected with the offices of the society, the association finds itself 
very much cramped by the present conditions of things; and the assistance 
which each individual member can give to the bringing about of an improve- 
ment in these conditions will contribute to that extent to the continued success 
and growth of the association, and the advancement of the purposes for which 
it exists, covering, as they do, the entire range of horticulture in the state. 


LARGE MONEY PRIZES FOR PLUM AND CHERRY SEEDLINGS.—Private par- 
ties are following in the footsteps of the horticultural society in extending 
encouragement to the originators of new fruits. At the last annual meeting of 
our society Mr. C. M. Loring, of Minneapolis, offered a premium of $100, to be 
awarded to the originator of an improved variety of seedling plum 
according to conditions to be presciibed by the executive board of the 
society. There has been considerable correspondence as to these corditiors, 
and they are practically decided upon and will be announced at an early date. 
To add still greater zest to this pursuit, the Jewell Nursery Company now 
comes forward with an offer of $1,000 for a new seedling plum of practically the 
same description as is required to secure the $100 prize above referred 
to. The exact details of this offer are not yet announced, but the fruit will cer_ 
tainly have to be something nice, and the tree productive and hardy, to win 
this prize, and it is possible that it will require a cross between the native 
American plum and the Japanese, Domestica or some other semi-hardy sort to 
secure the qualities demanded. That success along this line, in meeting the 
required conditions, is possible is the judgment of local plum experts who 


have considered the matter. While this award will not be made by the soci- 
ety, the judges selected will be admittedly as well qualified for the task as any 
in the northwest, being Messrs. Wyman Elliot, J. M. Underwood, Profs. N. E. 
Hansen and Samuel B. Green. Save plum seeds (and cherry seeds too, as the 
same amount is offered for a cherry seedling) of desirable sorts, and prepare 
to make crosses with whatever offers promise of successful results. You will 
find it a fascinating pursuit, if you win no money prize, and rejoice in this 
newly discovered means of wholesome enjoyment. 
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PROF. J. L. BUDD. 


Late professor of horticulture, Iowa State Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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In Memoriam. 


JOSEPH LANCASTER BUDD. 
Died Dec. 20, 1904, aged 69 years. 


Joseph Lancaster Budd was born near Peekskill on the Hud- 
son, July 3, 1835. His boyhood days were spent on the home 
farm and in the schools of Westchester County. While yet a 
mere lad his parents moved to Sullivan County, in southern 
New York. His young manhood was spent in helping his father 
upon the farm and in teaching and attending school. He grad- 
uated from the Monticello Normal Institute, and under the tu- 
torage of Professor Gallup and Gardener Rupold prepared. to 
enter the sophomore year of Union College. At the moment 
of the realization of his ambition, parental obligation called him 
to lay aside all his cherished plans; his father became financially 
embarrassed and needed his aid. With a cheerful courage he 
gave the years which he had hoped to spend in college to this 
higher call of duty. ‘It is thus that mortals are tested, and true 
men are made. . 

In 1857 he came to Illinois where he served for about two 
years as principal of the Rockford high school and tutor in 
mathematics in the Rockford Academy for boys. Following his 
natural inclination toward horticultural pursuits, he formed at 
this time a partnership with Mr. H. H. Fuller and embarked in 
the nursery business at Wheaton, Ill. He had been there but a 
year or so when he purchased a tract of land near Shellsburg, 
Iowa, and established the Benton County Nurseries, which were 
afterward to become so well known in the horticulture of Iowa. 
It was at Shellsburg that he first met-Miss Sarah M. Breed, to 
whom he was married January 26, 1861, at Iowa City. Two 
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children, a son and a daughter, blessed this union, both of whom 
are here today to mourn the loss of a kind and loving father. 

Early in his career as orchardist and nurseryman the profes- 
sor began to write for horticultural and agricultural journals. 
His election in 1873 as secretary of the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society was but the natural selection of the man best fitted for 
the place, and in 1876 when the college at Ames sought a man 
to take charge of the department of horticulture and forestry 
it did not take long for the board to decide to call Professor 
Budd to this important position. 

The professor entered upon his duties March 1, 1877, and 
thereafter he was one of the makers of the college history. He 
was in the active service of the institution for nearly twenty- 
two years, or until January, 1899. At the time of his retirement 
he was made professor emeritus, the college considering it a — 
honor to continue his name on its faculty roll. 

The professor brought to his work at Ames the rich experi- 
ence of many years in field and nursery, an enthusiastic devo- 
tion to horticulture and horticultural advancement, and an abid- 
ing sympathy with student life and student aspirations. He im- 
pressed his enthusiasm and devotion upon the young men in his 
department. I heard an alumnus of the college say, in his ad- 
dress at a late alumni meeting in Des Moines, that he received 
his inspiration toward practical work in agricultural lines from 
the professor. This alumnus has lately been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington. 

It is by the product of his work that the worker is judged, 
and the work of our friend can stand that test. Professor Budd 
helped to turn toward leadership in horticulture many of the 
students who came under his instruction. Such men as John 
Craig, professor of horticulture of Cornell University; N. E. 
Hansen, professor of horticulture in the Agricultural College 
of South Dakota; Charles A. Keffer, the head of the horticultural 
department of Tennessee University; J. J. Vernon, of the Agri- : 
cultural College of New Mexico; J. I. Schulte and P. H. Rolfs, | 
prominent in the Agricultural Department of the national gov- 
ernment; H. C. Irish of the Shaw Botanical Gardens of St. 
Louis; S. A. Beach, horticulturist of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion of New York and lately elected professor of horticulture in 
our own college; these and the long list of Ames graduates who 
are prominent in our state horticultural society bear evidence to 
the rich fruitage of the instructional side of Professor Budd’s 
work. 
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As an investigator the professor has brought renown to him- 
self and the college. The experimental work of his department 
foreshadowed the work of the experiment station. The station 
was not established until 1887. As early as 1882 the professor 
was searching eastern Europe and western Asia for hardy fruits 
with which to enrich our western horticulture. Of the many 
varieties imported and tested some have succeeded and are 
widely grown; others give promise of final successful adoption to 
our climatic conditions, while from others, by crossing, hardy 
varieties have been developed. 

In the line of flowers a single Russian rose imported by Pro- 
fessor Budd has through its descendants given us a family of 
most beautiful roses, free from the diseases and parasites to 
which ordinary roses are subject. 

The pioneers in every great work have many difficulties to en- 
counter. They hew the way and furnish the outlook so that 
those that follow may know where to go and where not to go, 
what to do and what not to do. Professor Budd at the beginning 
of his experiments found the horticulture of the west in sore 
straits with no outlook for the future. He gave it hope and in- 
spiration, and the future will give ample credit. 

It was because of his worth as an investigator that Charles 
Downing bequeathed the horticultural department of the col- 
lege his private library, which has proved an invaluable aid in 
horticultural research. 

As a man of affairs, in the management of his department, 
Professor Budd had few equals. The government today is liberal 
in its appropriations for experimental work; the professor when 
he entered upon his duties at the college found his horticultural 
headquarters, to use his own words, “to consist of.a small, low, 
wet, rotten, timbered cave.” He had to make brick with very 
little straw, and it was only by wise planning, strict economy 
and the closest business oversight that he accomplished with 
the meagre means at his command those results which have 
brought honor to the college and lasting fame to himself. 

The professor was always a ready and versatile writer. Dur- 
ing the greater part of his life at the college he was horticultural 
editor of the “Register,” a service which he continued after his 
retirement from college work. 

He was secretary of the state horticultural society from 1873 
to 1896 with the exception of the years 1886 to 1890, editing 
during this time twenty-one volumes of horticultural reports. 
As a contributor his pen was ever at the service of the agricul- 
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tural and horticultural press of the west. In his retirement and 
as a fit ending to his busy life as a horticultural writer, he pre- 
pared and published in connection with Professor Hansen a 
“Horticultural Manual,” the first volume of which is devoted to 
plant propagation and the second to systematic pomology. This 
work alone is sufficient to give the professor a lasting place in 
horticultural history. 

As a man Professor Budd was kind, sympathetic, honest, hon- 
orable; as a friend he was loyal, helpful, inspiring; as a husband 
and father he was the personification of a high ideal. July 3, 
1835—Dec. 20, 1904, lacking only a few months of three score 
years and ten. Within the compass of this time, which measures 
the natural span of man’s earthly existence, was crowded a busy 
and useful life which commands our respect, our highest honor 
and our affectionate regard. 

(Prof.) E. W. Stanton, Ames, lowa. 


The death at Phoenix, Ariz., of Professor Budd removes from 
the stage of action one of the greatest and best masters of horti- 
culture, one of international reputation, and one who has carved 
a lofty and permanent place in the history of horticulture. 

Professor Budd was truly a Columbus on the unchartered 
sea of western horticulture. His crew rebellious at times, he 
steadfastly pursued his course undisturbed by popular clamor, 
at peace in the serene consciousness that he was right. As a 
result he discovered rock-bound continents of truth upon which 
are now building temples defying the tooth of time. Some of 
these innovations in horticultural practice jarred at first upon 
the casé-hardened sensibilities of commercial interests, but they 
have now become generally accepted by all true lovers of the 
gentle art and science of horticulture. He made application to 
horticultural practice of the great law laid down by DeCandolle 
that species of plants have not advanced one hundred miles north 
of their natural limits in historic times, although seeds have been 
carried northward by birds and other means; that it takes a pe- 
riod of 4,000 or 5,000 years or changements of form to modify 
the constitution of a plant so that it will support a greater de- 
gree of cold. 

This principle is capable of wide application. Nurserymen 
have learned to be careful as to the source of their tree seeds. 
Raisers of apple seedlings begin to realize the futility of the 
attempt to adapt to the rigorous climate of the prairie northwest 
a race of apples dating back less than three centuries to the mild 
climate of England and France. Hence, from the stormy plains 
of Russia Professor Budd was a chief factor of introducing a race 
of the apple inured through countless centuries to a greater de- 
gree of cold, and the blood of this race, bred on the stormy 
steppes, is now giving rise to a new race of seedlings which has 
the greatest essential of all for the far north—perfect hardiness of 
plant. 
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Furthermore, it was shown that hardiness of a plant against 
cold could be imparted by crossing and hybridizing. This led 
to beginning the great work in breeding fruits now being so 
extensively carried on. The wonderful possibility of plant-breed- 
ing, the power of selection, that plants could be molded like. clay 
in the hands of a potter, all these great seed thoughts he il- 
lumined and made alive and vital. 

His was a versatile mind, receptive, quick to see and accept 
new light, like a lightning flash in quickness of perception. In 


. his earlier days he had taught school, was a good geologist and 
had written excellent poetry; later on a Columbus and Edison 


combined in horticulture, a man of marked literary ability, a 
philosopher, a cool-headed man of affairs, a good financier of 
mature judgment, the very soul of honor and integrity, his word 
was as good as his bond.’ In all my years of close, friendly rela- 
tions with my departed teacher, I never saw him excited or an- 
gry. He was cheerfulness personified, always looking on the 
sunny side of evetything. It was a constant tonic to work with 
him. 

Professor Budd was a wonderfully prolific writer, never hesi- 
tating for a thought or word, and always with a lesson to im- 
part. He did this extra work as a labor of love, considering it as 
a means to reach the vast public outside the walls of his class 
room. So, week by week, for a generation past, he added line 
upon line and precept upon precept in the Weekly Iowa State 
Register until his circle of loyal friends grew so large that the 
work became too great for his declining strength. The present 
writer has tried for many years to make as complete a collection 
as possible of his writings, mindful of the fact that he was care- 
less in keeping copies for himself. The spirit of optimism, of al- 
truism, of public spirit, of unselfishness, of brotherly love, per- 
vades and illumines all these writings. He esteemed one man 
as good as another and had a cordial greeting and word of cheer 


' for every one. 


As a teacher his great distinguishing characteristic was that 
he imparted deep and abiding enthusiasm for the work and de- 
veloped the individuality of each one, not attempting to make 
them all after one model. Ever mindful of the fact that every 
man is a seedling, and.no two are alike in characteristics, he 
used the pruning knife of keen, unerring judgment, and with a 
loving hand, so that each sapling could assume its natural habit 
of growth, cutting out only the aberrant shoots. Eminently 
practical above all things, yet he was a dreamer of dreams, high 
and noble, a dweller on the rock-foundation heights alone, with 
a majestic expanse of landscape unfolded before his view, while 
the ordinary workers in the Lord’s garden dwelt in the foothills 
and narrow valleys far beneath. He was a seer and a prophet in 
many ways ahead of his time. Had his restless spirit, so eager 
for the public welfare, permitted him to conserve his strength 
more, he would perhaps still be in the land of living. As it is, 
he now sleeps the sleep of one who has labored long and earnest- 
ly in the Lord’s vineyard, who has borne the heat and burden of 
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the day, and now has gone home weary in the eventide “to wrap 
the drapery of his couch about him and lie down to pleasant 
dreams.” His name and fame are secure, and Joseph Lancaster 
Budd will occupy an honored place in the Westminster. Abbey 
of American Horticulture, a place in the hearts of men for those 
who have permanently enriched the cause for which they labored. 

Reverently his pupil writes this little tribute in loving re- 
membrance of his departed teacher. A true man among men 
was J. L. Budd, a man to whom the recording angel will come, 


as he did to Abou Ben Adhem, to point out his name as first on . 


the roll of the Lord’s beloved, because he loved his fellow men. 
(Prof.) N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D. 


ANENT THE FRUIT PROSPECTS.—The few notes appended fairly represent 
we think, the southern portion of the state and indicate a very hopeful situa- 
tion in the fruit gardens and orchards of that section: 


“T have been through the orchard and the standard varieties look all O.K. - 


Raspberries will come out all O. K. if the temperature does not drop too low 
late. Strawberries that are covered look fresh and good. The prospects are 
very favorable for a crop of fruit.’”,—W. J. TINGLEY, Withrow, Mar. 8. 

‘“‘T find the N. W. Greening is killed by the last winter. Duchess, Patten’s 
Greening, crabs, etc seem to have got through all right. Russian olive succeeds 
splendidly. Syringa Japonica also.’-—JoHN MCCALLUM, Barry, March 12, 

“T have been looking over my orchard and nursery and find my trees all 
right to the last bud; only a few half hardy of foreign origin are injured, and 
they will go on the brush pile.”’-REV. JOHN B. KATZNER, Collegeville, Mar. 13. 

‘‘Apple trees are all in better condition than they were a year ago. Some 
varieties that showed severe discoloration of the pith of terminal limbs a year 
ago show only a slight discoloration now. Among these are Haas, Scott’s 
Winter, Kaump, Talman Sweet, McMahon White, Avista, Repka Malenka, 
Northwestern Greening and some others. Raspberries and blackberries not 
covered show quite severe injury. Some canes killed, while others show 
vitality, and the prospect is for a partial cropfrom uncovered bushes.’’—DaviID 
SECOR, Winnebago City, March 16. 

‘‘All varieties of apples have wintered without any injury to tops. North- 
western Greening, Wolf River, Haas, Wealthy and others sound to the tip. 
The half hardy sorts, such as Talman Sweet, appear to be perfectly sound. I 
havea few trees of Jonathan that froze badly last year that appear all right now.”’ 

G. A. ANDERSON, Renville, March 24. 


‘Trial tations, 1904, 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


CENTRAL TRIAL STATION. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, SUPT., ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The work of the horticultural division of the experiment station 
for 1904 has been along much the same line as in previous years. 
The bulletin on “Apples and Apple Growing in Minnesota,” which 
was published the latter part of 1903, has met with a very good re- 
ception, and the edition is nearly exhausted, and every mail brings 
calls for it. This shows something of the great interest taken in the 
growing of fruits in this section. 

This year we have published a bulletin giving the results of our 
experiments with potatoes. The object of these experiments has 
been to find. out what varieties would resist potato rot and potato 
blight most successfully, also to give the results of experiments with - 
Bordeaux mixture for the protection of the vines against blight and 
rot. In this experiment Bordeaux mixture was used in the dry as 


‘well as the wet form, and the results of the applications in the differ- 


ent ways are given in detail. It would require more space than is 
available in the “Horticulturist” to give the results of this trial, and 
it would seem hardly worth while to do so, since the bulletin can 
be obtained from the experiment station on application. 

This division also has in progress a bulletin on ornamental plant- 
ing in Minnesota, which it expects to have profusely illustrated with 
cuts of our best ornamental shrubs and herbaceous plants. 

The work of the committee having in charge the award of the 
premium of $1,000 for a new, hardy apple has been continued dur- 
ing the past year, and report of its work will be found in this issue 
of the “Horticulturist.” The work of testing these varieties is car- 
ried on at the experiment station and is a matter of much interest. 

In connection with this general matter of testing seedlings, I 
have to report that this year we have set out a new seedling plum 
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orchard, containing about 1,000 selected seedlings, all of which are 
from the Surprise, which I regard as the most promising variety 
from which to raise seedlings in hopes of getting something better 
than we now have. We have also added to our seedling apple 
orchard, but the amount of land available for this seedling work at 
the experiment station is very limited, and we cannot get what the 
work demands. The Board of Regents, however, have decided to 
ask the next legislature for additional land, which will undoubtedly 
give better facilities for this purpose. We have raised about 20,000 
apple seedlings this year, most of which have come from the hardiest 
varieties growing at the experiment station. 


Hole filled with shrubbery, at State Experiment Station. 


The horticultural society should have better fruit land than we 
have here for the purpose of raising and testing seedlings, and I 
think that a move in this direction should be made as soon as may be. 

Our apples produced rather a small crop this year, but the fruit 
was of very good quality. We have seeded down the Russian 
orchard to clover, with the intention of breaking it up again next 
year. I think it a good plan to occasionally seed down orchards 
with some leguminous crop, in order to add humus to the soil, so 
that the soil will be in better condition than it could possibly be in 
with continued cultivation without some grass or clover crop. 
Nevertheless, I believe the best treatment for our orchards is clean 
cultivation, with the exception of an occasional seeding down for 
the purpose named. 


:™ 
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Our plums yielded a fairly good crop. The Surprise has given 
us fairly good crops for many years, and I regard it as one of our 
most profitable varieties for general cultivation. A variety received 
from Manitoba, which we know as Manitoba No. 1, fruited this 
year, and I am much pleased with it on account of its very early 
ripening, about August 15th, and the fruit, which is of good quality. 
The tree is dwarf, compact, and is exceedingly hardy. 

We have continued our experiments in the testing of the different 
varieties of apples as adapted to the true Pyrus baccata stock, and 
have found no difficulty in getting good unions on this stock with 
most varieties, although some take to it better than others. We 


White pine in ‘‘Forest Garden” at State Experiment Station, eighteen years old. Kach tree 
numbered and rate of growth kept. 


are offering a few apple trees, budded on true Pyrus baccata, at 
20 cents each, the object being to have them distributed for general 
trial. We have found that root grafting on the Pyrus baccata did 
not give us good success, but that when budded they have given us 
a strong, vigorous growth. 

We have failed to get good results from the sand cherry, such 
as would warrant us in continuing growing it in large quantities. 
We have grown perhaps 8,000 or 10,000 seedlings of this plant, 
and among them have found varieties that are productive, but these 
plants are badly injured by the monila, which causes the fruit to rot 
when it is about half grown. This wild fruit may be, and undoubt- 
edly is, of some advantage in the drier sections of the west, but it is 
doubtful if it is worth while to put much time on it here. I am 
inclined to think that the native plum is a much more promising 


‘field for development than anything in the line of the sand cherry. 
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Among strawberries that have done especially well with us are 
Johnson’s Early and Thompson’s Earliest, of the early kinds. John- 
son’s Early is at least a week earlier than any other variety that 
we grew the past season, and produced a few pickings of very good 
berries. 

The Splendid has again proven itself a variety well worth con- 
tinuing on our fruit list. The Sample has done well, so has Poco- 
moke and Bride’s Pride. A variety called North Pole, sent out by 
J. W. Millet, of Bismarck, North Dakota, was exceedingly pro- 
ductive and bids fair to be a variety of considerable merit. 

Among raspberries the Minnetonka Ironclad is one of the most 
productive that we fruited in 1904. 


x 


Red cedar, white and Norwegian pine in ‘‘FKorest Garden,” at State Experiment Station: 


About eight years ago we .raised a nice lot of seedlings of the 
Colorado blue spruce, and this is apparently perfectly hardy and 
satisfactory, and some of the seedlings are of a delightful blue color, 
which makes them conspicuous and of real value in livening up 
groups of evergreens, especially in winter, when their light colored 
foliage is in contrast with the darker foliage of our ordinary pines 
and spruces. 

The severe winter of 1903-4 did very little injury to our forest 
garden, with the exception of the injury that it caused to the bull, 
or heavy wooded, pine. Some forms of this tree are probably the 
hardiest pines that we have in cultivation, while others may be quite 
tender. We supposed that we had obtained seed of the hardiest 
form, which is that grown at high altitudes in Colorado and in 
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western Nebraska, but our plants from this seed were so badly in- 
jured last winter that we probably lost nearly half of those grow- 
ing in the forest garden. I believe this injury shows that the seed 
which we supposed was of the hardier forms came from some mild 
section, as, for instance, the western slope of the Rockys, where the 
climate is quite mild, and I do not believe that it is a sufficient rea- 
son for discarding this evergreen, which I think is extremely hardy 
and useful when the stock of it is obtained from the best sources. 

Our experience with the lawns about the campus has led me to 
believe that the best practice for keeping up the lawns here is to 
apply slaughter house tankage, containing a high per cent of nitro- 
gen, at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre, putting it on as soon as the 
grass starts in the spring; and where lawns are in poor condition 
in addition to this put on about an inch of fine, rich loam. We 
have found that the general use of stable manure on our lawns not 
only makes them unsightly in winter, but frequently results in 
injury to them where the manure has not been fully decayed and 
lies in lumps. I would not be understood, however, as recom- 
mending this for general use on farms where there is a plentiful 
supply of fine, well decayed material that can give no trouble, but 
for general use on city and park lawns it will often be found that 
this is the cheapest as well as the most satisfactory method in 
practice. . 

The piece of land on which we have raised onions for eighteen 
consecutive years, gave us a good crop again this year, yielding at 
the rate of about 700 bushels per acre. Our practice with this piece 
of land is to plow it in autumn, as soon as the.crop is out of the 
way, turning in a good coat of well rotted manure, and in the spring 
disc the land and sow it as soon as the soil can be worked, paying 
much attention to getting the seed in early. . 

The Beta grape, which we have referred to in previous reports, 
was left on the trellis during last winter, which was almost unprece- 
dented for its severity. These vines had no protection whatever. 
They were pruned in the early spring and bore a good heavy crop 
of fruit and were apparently uninjured in any way by their ex- 
posure: While this fruit is not of first class quality, yet it is suffi- 
ciently good to be extremely useful both for dessert purposes and for 
cooking on the average Minnesota farm. We have raised several 
hundred seedlings of it, one of which we have selected for propa- 
gation, as we believe it is rather better in quality than the Beta. 
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Nomenclature.—The carelessness of nurserymen as well as the 
want of system in horticultural nomenclature is one of the evils that 
add materially to the cares of one who is experimenting with the 
newer shrubs and plants. It is not many years ago since we ordered 
the Stag-Horn Sumac (Rhus typhina) from a nurseryman in Wis- 
consin, but after growing the shrub that he sent us for a number 
of years we found it to be a Red-Berried Elder (Sambucus pubens). 
This was a fraud, for the nurseryman must have known better. A 
couple of years ago we ordered from a nurseryman in Nebraska, 
who is prominent and well known, a climbing honeysuckle called 
by him in his catalog Lonicera Belgica, but on growing it for a 
year or two we found it to be Lonicera sempervirens. It turned out 


to be a desirable plant and one of the best climbers that we have in ~ 


our collection; but why did not the nurseryman sell it under its 
proper name? The same nurseryman sent us the common wild 
clematis (Clematis Virginiana) in the place of the Clematis pani- 
culata that we ordered. Of course this was a disappointment, for 
the wild clematis was already very abundant on our grounds. 

A St. Paul nurseryman sent us a Phildelphus when we ordered 
from him a Syringa, thinking that we were to have a new lilac; but 
perhaps he might be pardoned for this, inasmuch as it is not long 
since that we heard a learned professor speaking before this society 
confuse the names of these shrubs in the same way; Of course the 
professor knew well enough that a syringa is a lilac bush, but it 
was only a case of his “talking down” to his audience. Since the 
publication of Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, wherein all the 
plants, trees and shrubs ordinarily cultivated are carefully described, 
there is really no excuse for not selling these things under their 
true names. This society has also been guilty of not adopting and 
using the standard nomenclature. Not many years ago the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society adopted a standard nomenclature for fruit, 
and our favorite apple, the Duchess of Oldenburg, appeared on their 
list as the Oldenburg, but by a piece of provincialism this society 
decided to call the tree the Duchess instead of the Oldenburg. The 
same tree is known in Canada and in other states as the Oldenburg. 
It is perhaps too late now to change our local name, but it would 
certainly save much trouble and prevent much disappointment and 
loss of money if there were but one standard name for any tree, fruit 
or plant in general use among nurserymen. Perhaps this society 
ought to move for a reform in this particular and advocate the en- 
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actment of a law requiring all trees, shrubs and plants to be sold 
under their true names. 

The Fruit Garden—The Russian apple trees, which were 
mostly obtained from the Iowa Agricultural College some ten or 
twelve years, have all come into bearing. The result has been some- 
thing of a disappointment, and while the garden would have been 
more productive had it been planted to Oldenburg and Wealthy 
some useful lessons may still be obtained from it. 

The Hibernal is perhaps the best apple among those set out at 
that time; it, however, suffered somewhat during the cold weather 
last winter. On our grounds it does not seem to have been so very 
much hardier than the Wealthy. 

The Blushed Calville, which, notwithstanding its name, is an 
entirely white apple, is a fruit of excellent quality, ripening about 
two weeks ahead of the Oldenburg. A few trees of it ought to be 
in every fruit garden. It is, however, so easily bruised and so poor 
a keeper that it never will become profitable as a market apple. 
For family use in July and August we know of nothing finer. 

Volga Anis and the apple that we received as No. 984 appear 
to be identical and are now known as Anis. It is a beautiful, small 
apple of excellent quality, ripening in the early part of September. 
For table use it is very fine. It is not a heavy bearer, but one or 
two trees of it will not be amiss in any fruit garden. It is too small 
for market purposes. No. 322 appears to be a seedling of the Anis 
and is an apple of much of the same appearance and quality. 

Another tree received by us as Prosart’s Native has come into 
bearing and produces a large yellow apple ripening in November. 
It appears to be a valuable fruit; but Prof. Hanson has identified 
it as being the Antonovka, a well known sort. It appears to be a 
promising fruit and was the object of much attention at the county 
fair. 

No. 1, Simbrisk, is a large, striped apple of fair quality, ripening 
in September. It shows some blight and will probably not be culti- 
vated to any great extent. 

No. 242 is a large yellow, sour apple, rather coarse and of quality 
not much better than the Hibernal; ripening in October. It is a 
very poor keeper and soon decays at the core. 

Anisette is a fine apple but appears to be identical with the 
Oldenburg. Cinnaman Pine is a heavy bearer, but the apples are 
small, too small to be marketable. Where there are not other hardy 
trees it might be well enough to plant it. 

Ostrekoff, 4M, is a large yellow apple, slightly sour, of good 
keeping quality and, therefore, valuable. The trees seem to be very 
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hardy and quite free from blight. It seems to be the best keeper 
among the Russians. 

The Peerless has come into bearing and produces well. The 
apples are of good quality, and the tree appears to be the most 
healthy of all in the garden. 

Esteline has also come into bearing, Bit the apples this year were 
rather under size, and the fruit not of so good a quality as we had 
expected. It ripens in October and does not seem to be a good 
keeper. 

Plums were a fair crop, and among these the Cheney gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction, producing a large crop of excellent plums. 
Stoddard did very well indeed, and Rollingstone gave us a fine crop 
of excellent plums. De Soto produced heavily, but the plums were 
rather undersized. Wolf rotted badly. 

The Russian pear trees are nearly dead from blight. 

Flower Garden and Lawn.—For early spring flowers, tulips are 
found to be by us about as satisfactory as anything that we can 
plant. We plant the bulbs as early in the autumn as they can be 
procured and mulch them slightly when cold weather sets in. 
Treated in this way they grow for several years without being dis- 
turbed. When the tulips are gone the shrub border will be in bloom, 
so that herbaceous plants are not so much needed. The earliest 
shrub to bloom is the little Siberian Almond (Prunus nana). This 
is soon followed by the Caraganas. We have three species of these 
at the station, C. pygme, C. frutescens and C. arborescens. These 
are all desirable and produce a fine show of yellow flowers. The 
lilacs will follow, the several varieties of Syringa vulgaris being 
the first to bloom. These will be followed by Syringa Persica, and 
some two weeks later by the flowers of Syringa Josikea, Syringa 
Villosa and Syringa Japonica. It is quite important to plant these 
last three species of lilacs in a collection, for it prolongs the season 
of bloom to some three or four weeks. 

The Philadelphuses will begin to bloom about the first of June, 
and by planting each of the varieties offered by nurserymen the 
season of bloom will extend to some three or four weeks. They 
seem to all be hardy at Montevideo and extremely desirable. 

Several species of Spirzea come into bloom in May, the variety 
known as Van Houttii being the most showy and desirable of the 
spring bloomers. 

Another early shrub to bloom is the Juneberry. This may be 
had in several varieties, from the dwarf to the tree-like. Their 
names will be a puzzle to the most expert botanists, but the soft, 
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velvety, early leaves and the delicate white flowers are very at- 
tractive. 

With the coming in of June we have Snowballs and several 
other species of Viburnum in bloom, including the High Bush Cran- 
berry, which on account of its fine flowers and showy fruit is perhaps 
the most desirable among them all. 

The Peonies will now be in their glory, and by planting several 
varieties their season may be prolonged for several weeks. It is 
well to cut.the flowers frequently and give them away. In fact, it 
is a good rule in raising flowers to keep them well cut. In order to 
have them you must give them away, however paradoxical it may 
sound. When the flowers are removed from the garden plant, it 
instinctively produces others in attempts to ripen seeds. As a rule, 
it is not desirable that perennial plants be allowed to ripen seeds, 
for after the seed is produced the root has a tendency to decay 
and die. 

The garden Roses will come in with the Peonies, and by having 
several varieties the flowers may be had for some time. Nearly 
every variety requires winter protection of some sort. We usually 
bury them up with earth. Rosa Rugosa isa thrifty, hardy shrub 
and needs no protection whatever. It is not necessary to cultivate 
it in a bed in the garden the way we have to do with other roses, 
but it may be placed in the hardy shrub border, where by reason of 
its shiny, glossy leaves it will be an object of interest throughout 
the summer. | 

For cut flowers in the latter part of the summer we plant a large 
bed of Gladioli. We find that they bloom the best after being cut 
and placed in the vases of water. When the frost has killed the 
leaves in the autumn we dig up the bulbs and store them in grape 
baskets and boxes in a dry, warm cellar. 

We find the Dahlia to be an excellent plant for fall use. By 
planting several species one may have their showy flowers for a 
long time. When the frost has cut down the tops the tubers should 
be dug up and, after becoming thoroughly dry, stored in dry sand 
in the cellar. We find that most of our cellars in western Minnesota 
are so dry that the tubers shrivel up more or less unless buried in 
sand or in dry earth. 

Among the midsummer perennial plants nothing gives us more 
satisfaction than the tall blue larkspurs. When once established 
they need no further attention from year to year other than to 
mulch the ground during the winter. 

Among large growing shrubs we get much satisfaction from the 
Bush Honeysuckle, the hardy Catalpa, the Russian Olive and the 
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Kentucky Coffee Tree. The European Mountain Ash also. succeeds 
well if no effort is made to make it assume a tree-like shape. It 
should be allowed to sprout freely from the roots. 

Among hardy climbers we find Lonicera sempervirens to be 
very desirable. It blooms throughout the season. Lonicera Sulli- 
vantii should be planted, too, for its showy, glossy leaves and its 
bright red berries. 

Forestry.—A forestry plantation of about five acres has been 
very successful. The best trees are natives, such as elms, green ash 
and box elders. All the leading varieties of Russian poplars have 


been tested at the station and in the prairie grove, and they have ~ 


all disastrously failed. It seems almost unnecessary to refer to these 
poplars again, as their failure has been very general wherever tried; 
but only last spring a leading agricultural journal in this state was 
advocating their planting on new farms for windbreaks. 


About nine years ago the Bureau of Forestry at Washington, — 


then in charge of Dr. Fernow, sent us eight thousand pine seedlings. 
These were planted on two acres of rather dry, light prairie land 
on which wheat had been grown for several years. We were di- 
rected to set out the seedlings two feet apart each way, alternating 
the pines with deciduous trees. We made the rows four feet apart 
and planted part of the pines with deciduous tree seedlings, part of 
them with alternate plantings of Wolf berry and part of them with 
only the pine trees. The pure culture of pine has done by far the 
best. The trees received but ordinary cultivation and no protection 
other than one row of. willows along the west side. The Scotch 
pines have done the best and now average from six to eight feet in 
height. The Austrian pines have made about half as much growth, 
while Pinus ponderosa occupies a position between the two. A 
larger per cent-of Pinus ponderosa was lost in planting. Fully 
ninety per cent of the Scotch pines are still alive, and the plantation 
taken as a whole is a marked success. It will become a prominent 
feature in the landscape of that neighborhood very soon. 


Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I think you cannot do too much 
for your trial stations; a great deal depends on them. I have an 
experiment station at York, and they pay me the enormous salary 
of $20 a year. I have fifty varieties of lilacs, and they do very well. 
I want to call attention to the Viburnum lentatum. That does well 
in Manitoba. You cannot plant too many of the viburnums, or 
high bush cranberry. Prof. Green has been making a special ef- 
fort to get a more prolific variety. Of lilacs, or syringas, I have 
secured fifty kinds. The oblatus is ten days earlier than the vul- 
garis. We want to work along this line and induce the farmers to 
fix up. We have a great many things that are standard, and we can 
depend on them. I was surprised on visiting Manitoba to find so 
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many things that we consider tender that are doing splendidly there. 
The state ought to get everything that will grow in this latitude and 
hold fast to that which is good. 

Prof. Hansen (S. D.): Syringa is the botanical name of the 
genus to which all the lilacs belong; the common lilac is Syringa 
vulgaris. The common name of the mock orange, or Philadelphus, 
is syringa. This double use of the word syringa causes a little 
confusion. 

Mr. C. W. Merritt: It is news to me that the syringa is a 
lilac bush. Is the high bush cranberry a lilac? 

Judge Moyer: The high bush cranberry is a snowball. The 
snowball was produced by cultivation and does not produce seeds. 
The syringa is a lilac; all the lilacs are syringas. 

Mr. Gardner (Ia.): I understand Mr. Moyer’s brother has a 
valuable blue plum, and I would like to have him tell us about it. 

Judge Moyer: My brother has a blue plum which he got from 
Storrs and Harrison a few years ago. He grafted it on the wild 
plum, and it is doing very well. I do not know the name of it. I 
think it lived through last winter. 

Mr. Kenney: I used to have a hardy California plum like that, 
but it was killed down. 

Judge Moyer: Ours killed down a little, but it is now twenty 
feet high and is quite hardy. 


EXCELSIOR TRIAL STATION. 
A. B. LYMAN, SUPT. 


The winter of 1903-4 was a severe one, yet the injury to fruit 
trees of our hardy varieties was slight because the trees went into 
winter quarters in such fine shape the previous fall. Had we had 
the past winter with the trees in as soft a condition as they were 
a few falls ago, we dare say that injury would have been wide- 
spread. 

Will the 1903-4 winter call a halt to the planting of tender vari- 
eties like Ben Davis, Mann, Jonathan, Gano, etc.? We know of 
one party that had planted largely of these varieties. He is not a 
member of this society, and when he found his trees all dead last 
spring he concluded that apples couldn’t be grown in Minnesota. 
Why is it that so many are not willing to begin where early plant- 
ers left off but must learn the whole lesson for themselves? 

A great many new orchards were set last spring, many by begin- 
ners in horticulture, yet the largest plantings were by those of ex- 
perience in apple growing. The varieties set were largely those of 
Wealthy, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, etc. 

Spraying is becoming more general, and as a result apples are of 
better quality. 
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Storms were very destructive the past summer. Early apples 
were blown off more than the late apples. More Wealthys were 
marketed than of any other variety, and at the time the Wealthys 
ripened and begun to fall there was too great a tendency to crowd 
the market. Those that were hand picked just at the right time 
and handled with care kept nicely for some time, and a local mar- 
ket took them at better prices than were obtained earlier. 

Cherry trees were greatly injured the past winter. Everything 
killed outside the Compass, and we had all the leading varieties 
except the Homer. However, we planted a number of Homer last 
spring and hope they will do better. The injury was not in the root, 
they killed to the snow line. Wasn't the injury largely due to a 
weak condition the trees were in because of a foliage disease the 
previous summer? 

Plums were fairly productive this season. A great many have 
planted their plum trees in a certain form recommended by glib © 
tree agents who want to sell a great many trees for a small space of 
ground. Asa result the trees are too close together. The ground 
grows up to sod, the fruit is of poor quality, and the farmer gets dis- 
couraged and grubs them out. Had he planted them sixteen to 
twenty feet apart and kept them well cultivated the results would 
have been different. 

Apple seed that we planted last spring grew finely, but of plum 
pits that were saved in the usual way and allowed to freeze for. 
months few out of thousands grew. The pits were planted in the 
spring in good, moist soil, and the soil was kept moist by frequent 
surface cultivating. We do not know where the trouble lay—they 
simply refused to grow. The larger part of the pits seem all right, 
and perhaps they will grow the next spring. 

Last spring we set several thousand Pyrus baccata seedlings that 
we received from Prof. N. E. Hansen. They were small but grew 
finely and were large enough to bud in July and August. The buds 
took nicely, and we are much pleased with the behavior of these 
trees. We also grafted some trees to the Milwaukee from scions 
we received from Mr. A. D. Leach. This variety is a good grower 
and may prove of value as a winter apple. 

We fruited this year the Gideon’s Best, Peter and Wealthy and 
believe they are all the same variety. 

We have the last few years reported the Martha crab a fail- 
ure as a fruit producer, but a fine grower of bloom. We see no 
reason for continuing this variety on the fruit list. We think great 
harm has already been done the apple interest by recommending 
the Martha for general planting. 
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The Okabena apple is making a good record. The tree is hardy 
and productive, and the fruit is a good market apple which ripens 
_ just at the right time to fill in between Duchess and Wealthy. 

Our Wealthy seedlings show no sign of injury because of the 
past winter. Some of the late varieties we think will prove of value 
to the apple interest of the northwest. 


MINNESOTA CITY TRIAL STATION. 
O. M. LORD, SUPT. 


Apples.—I have experimented with apples for more than fifty 
years, my first effort was with 100 Michigan trees, which only lived 
two or three years. I then tried fifty northern Illinois kinds; they 
all died. I then planted 100 from the seed, trees grown here; they 
lived much longer than the others, but the fruit was all fall and 
summer, and much of it worthless. 

Some of the kinds I have experimented with are given below. 
Red Astrachan, Pewaukee, Plumb’s Cider, Fameuse, Walbridge, 
Red Warrior, Cresco, twelve kinds of Russians from Tuttle; also 
Golden Russett, Peach, Ben Davis, Soiree, Willow Twig, Wine Sap, 
Shockly, Kately Sweet, Utter’s, St. Lawrence, Rollin’s Prolific and 
Pippin, Sops of Wine, Windsor Chief, Wrights, Bellflower. 

I have now in bearing several seedlings of the Wealthy that 
promise very well; also the Hibernal, Gideon’s No. 6, Longfield, 
McMahon, Duchess, Holt, Wealthy, Anisim, Kline, Early Straw- 
berry, six Thomson’s Seedlings, Northwestern Greening, Okabena, 
University, Patten’s Greening, Utter’s Red and some seedlings of 
unknown origin. I have had more and better apples from the 
Wealthy trees than all others put together, and if I had planted none 
but Wealthy would have been relieved of much work and some 
money uselessly spent. 

Plums.—Plums were a large crop all over the state, and prices 
were low, about $1.00 per bushel for the best. There has been 
a marked change in the quality of wild plums in the last few years. 
The Miner, the De Soto, the Cheney, etc., have given place to the 
Surprise, the Brittlewood, the Free Silver and others of large size 
and good quality. The plum curculio was not as prevalent as usual ; 
no plums having been borne for two years before, it had no op- 
portunity to increase. The gouger adapted itself to apples in the 
absence of plums, and in some places it was quite prevalent. 

Among those varieties that made the best showing this year © 
were the Free Silver, Wittman’s No. 1, Surprise, Wolf, Ocheeda, 
Wyant, Comfort, Stoddard and Gaylord. The Cheney was bitter 
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and small. The Rollingstone, one of the best in a series of years, 
was almost -tasteless. The De Soto was not harvested; it was late, 
small and worthless. Why this was so it is difficult to tell. We 
may say it was a peculiarity of the season, which will come as near 
the truth as any other reason. 

A few plums of the Miner, Keeper, Wittman’s No. 2, Moreman, 
Viking, Hunt and Brittlewood, did fairly well. The Odegard only 
bore where grafted on sand cherry stocks, and when nearly mature 
dried upon the trees. The crop of Ames’ Hybrid was moderate, 
but the trees looked fine. 

In looking over the whole ground, there is as much offered in 
the cultivation of plums as of any other fruit, and when we contrast 
those of today with the best we had twenty years ago we may well 
feel proud of our success. The product of one year is not a sample 
of what the tree may do. It is therefore well to try seedlings for a 
longer time. There was much discussion a few years ago in regard 
to having trees on their own roots. The trees on their own roots 
will live longer, but they will not bear so quickly nor so much as 
grafted trees. 

Blackberries —About ten years ago I got 100 blackberry plants 
of Samuel Avery, of Champaign, Ill. They were named the Snyder. 
I cultivated them for five years without covering and had an abund- 
ance of fruit. Then they were killed to the ground. Since then 


I have covered every year. I have also grown the Ancient Briton, 


_which is a little later and on my ground superior to the Snyder. I 
have also grown the Badger for several years, which I regard fully 
equal to the Snyder. I met with no success in trying to grow the 
Lawton. I have also the Rathbun, which is giving good satisfac- 
tion. It does not sprout but reproduces from the tips, like black 
raspberries. 

Currants.—Currants have made a good crop every year. I pre- 
fer the old Red Dutch. I have the White and the North Star, the 
Long Bunch Holland, the Cherry and two or three others that bear 
more or less. 

Gooseberries.—I have tried several kinds; the Pearl does the best 
and generally gives a good crop, 

Cherries—I have had thirty kinds, but only three kinds have 
borne so as to be remunerative. I have some trees now nearly dead 
with old age that have not borne a quart of fruit. The Double Natta 
and the Wragg have done very well. 

Red Raspberries—I have grown them for forty years or more, 
the old Philadelphia being the first. I did not cover the vines, but 
was very successful with them for several years. The Caroline and 
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the Clark were tried three or four years without much success. The 
Delaware was grown several years and did very well. Cuthbert 
has proved reliable and profitable. The Loudon is one of the best. 
Henrietta, Reliance, Marlboro and Miller are not reliable. 

Black Raspberries——The. Tyler, Muskingum, Nemaha, Conrath, 
Mammoth Cluster, Seneca, Davidson’s Thornless, Ohio. The Shaf- 
fer and the Columbian hybrids do very well. The Gregg has been 
cultivated all this time and is considered most reliable. 

Strawberries——The country generally was credited with a good 
crop, but the carrying trade of late years has so affected the market 
that a small space does not change the conditions or materially 
affect the price. Strawberries at ten cents per box will usually pay 
a big price on the labor. For the last few years I have disposed of 
mine by allowing outsiders to pick and pay for what they carried 
away in their own packages, thus saving looking after pickers, the 
boxes and markets, usually charging them two cents less than the 
market price. This plan has worked well for a small area and where 
Iam situated. Bederwood and Warfield did well as usual. Senator 
Dunlap did the best of all; its roots seem to penetrate deeper than 
those of other varieties, and they do not winter-kill nor suffer with 
drouth. I have grown the Mary for several years and considered 
them full as hardy as the average. I put last year two rows of them 
between the Dunlaps and under the same conditions they killed, 
while the Dunlaps were entirely unhurt. The Joe Robbin, Lloyd, 
New York, Brandywine and Walker were killed or injured so as to 
bear no fruit. From my experience for a reliable crop, for a series 
of years, I would depend on Bederwood and Warfield, and Senator 
Dunlap. I have tested for several years, sometimes with good suc- 
cess, the Jessie, Princess, Wilson, Greenville, Sharpless, Manchester, 
Capt. Jack, Cumberland, Hood, Lovett, Gardiner, Princeton Chief, 
Wm. Belt, Michaels, Splendid, Babcock, Parker Earle, Marshall. 

Mr. Van Ness: I am glad to hear one man speak in praise 
of the Loudon raspberry. I heard it cried down yesterday, and 
it grieved me very much. It is productive, and it will stand the 
winter. My neighbors at Bloomington will bear me out in that 
statement. I have grown a variety of raspberries; I find the Cuth- 
bert is similar to the Loudon, but it has to be protected in winter. 
The Loudon has stood the winter very well, and I think it ought to 
have a little more praise. 

Mr. Lord: If you will give the Loudon good culture and plenty 
of manure, and take good care of it generally, it will produce more 
and better berries than almost any other variety. There are va- 
rieties that never winter-kill, they produce abundantly, but the 
berries are insipid. A person that had tasted the Loudon would not 
look at them. 
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Mr. Elliot: You said the Marlboro is not reliable on sandy soil? 

Mr. Lord: No. 

Mr. Elliot: In the Minnetonka district it is one of the most 
reliable we have. 

Mr. Lord: That may be true. There is a man within a mile 
of me that cannot grow a certain kind of strawbery that I grow, 
however, with marked success. There is a great deal of difference 
in soil and climate. 

Mr. J. C. Hawkins: In regard to plums—how is the Brittle- 
wood in regard to bearing? 

Mr. Lord: With me it does not do well at all. 

Mr. Hawkins: Perhaps you have not got it true? 

Mr. Lord: JI got it from Father Harris. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: You spoke of the Rathbun blackberry—do 
you cultivate that? 

Mr. Lord: I have a very few, indeed; I do not cultivate much. 

Mr. Kenney: Are they as hardy as some of the others? 

Mr. Lord: They are not as hardy as the Ancient Briton or the 
Snyder, but they are an excellent berry. 


OWATONNA TRIAL STATION. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, SUPT. 


Owing to the fact that the work at the trial station at Owatonna 
this season has been confined pretty much to cutting out worthless 
trees and thinning out the others to relieve the crowded condition 
of the grounds, my report will be necessarily brief. Fully three- 
fourths of the trees of a year ago have been cut out and burned, 
leaving only the varieties showing some promise. The late lamented 
Mr. Dartt, in his anxiety for quick results in fruit, practiced girdling 
to a considerable degree, and while it resulted in a quicker show of 
fruit the trees showed but slight development. I have discontinued 
girdling for the present and aided by the propitious weather of the 
past season and the better opportunity for cultivation through the 
thinning out of the trees, have encouraged a vigorous and satis- 
factory growth. 

We are handicapped for further experimentation by the limited 
grounds allowed us for planting. The present space originally set 
aside is growing every tree it can take care of, and I have been. 
obliged to extend the experimental work to our own nursery 
grounds. 

There are a large number of very promising varieties at this 
experiment station, but all will not come into bearing for some 
time. Probably the best of the new varieties at the station is the 
Phoenix No. 50. It shows great promise as a nursery tree, is very 
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hardy, and a vigorous and upright grower, and the fruit is of a 
very good quality and a good keeper. 

Notwithstanding the severity of last winter, nearly all the seed- 
lings at the station came out this spring (1904) without even the 
loss of a terminal bud. This fact proves that they are hardy, but it 
will take at least two years more to test the bearing qualities of 
all the trees and the merits of the fruit. 


PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION. 


J. S. PARKS, SUPT., AMBOY. 


The condition of fruit trees for going into winter is not very 
favorable; ground is now very dry, and trees have not made a 
healthy growth; they appear weak from last -season’s experience 
with blight and scab, and fruit buds scarce. A few varieties of 
apples fruited well, with nice smooth fruit, with no signs of scab— 
and no spraying was used. More than half of the varieties of apples 


- did not bear a specimen of fruit. 


Our experience in top-working apple trees the last two years 
was not at all encouraging except what were put on Hibernal and 
Virginia crab.. Nearly everything on Whitney No. 20, Duchess, 
Haas, Walbridge, Saxton and a score of seedling trees have failed 
from some cause. 

Our success with top-working plums was very satisfactory this 
season. We got a choice lot of scions from Dewain Cook and other 
sources, and nearly every graft grew finely. In most cases they 
were put on small trees about four feet from the ground, expecting 
to make the whole top of the grafted variety. 

Our two-year-old seedling apple trees from seed of Talman 
Sweet, supposed to be fertilized by Wolf River, have blighted con- 
siderably. The trees with a thick, large leaf, resembling the Wolf 
River, have shown no signs of blight and have made a good growth, 
while those resembling the Talman Sweet have nearly all died to 
the ground. Several varieties of shrubs and trees from other 
states are being tested as to hardiness and adaptability to our locality, 
on which we will report hereafter. 
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SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION. 
MRS. JENNIE STAGER, SUPT. 


Our strawberries gave us a fine crop this year. Warfield fertil- 
ized by Bederwood still gives us the greatest amount of fruit to the 
acre. The Clyde bore very large berries and was very prolific but 
would only do for a near market. Brandywine was the largest 
berry we raised; in fact, every one who saw them was astonished 
at their size, but they ripen very unevenly and not many to the plant, 
still being so large they pay us to raise them. 

Currants and gooseberries bore very poorly with the exception of 
Pearl (a new variety with me), which gave a very good showing, 
being quite large and having no signs of mildew on the fruit or 
bush. Red raspberries gave us an exceedingly good crop, espe- 


cially Turner and Columbian. Gregg, black raspberry, was quite 


well loaded but smaller than usual. 

All of our Russian cherries, with few exceptions, winter-killed. 
As they have lived through a number of severer winters I am at a 
loss to know what killed them. Some of the Wragg and Homer 
came out all right, as well as the Compass. The two former did 
not fruit, but Compass was loaded with fruit which rotted before 
half ripe. Somehow it seemed to be a hard winter for cherries. 

Plums were plentiful, but I was obliged to gather them before 
quite ripe, or they rotted. As the trees had been well sprayed, why 
did the plums rot? We had a good crop of Wealthys, some extra 
large Antonovkas, and our Sweet Russets were very large compared 
to what they generally are, but most of those trees that were loaded 
with apples last year had no fruit this. They made a fine growth. 
Although we lost about a dozen of apple and plum trees through 
high winds, none were winter-killed. 

We had an enormous quantity of buffalo berries, which we made 
into jelly, of a beautiful color, and in my opinion of as nice a taste 
as currant jelly; certainly it sold as well. And there was one great 
advantage—we had to fight no insects, as we do on the currant; and 
as they are both hardy and ornamental I should advise more plant- 
ing of them. 

Most of our flowering shrubs were literally covered with blos- 
soms, as were also our roses. Princess Adelaide, a pink moss rose, 
had shoots from eight to ten feet high and were covered with clus- 
ters of large, mossy, pink roses, while a great many of the roses 
bloomed at intervals until September. 

Pzonies made a splendid showing. At least a dozen received 
from C. G. Harrison, of York, Nebr., and planted in the spring, 
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blossomed, giving us some new and beautiful kinds. Of course we 
expect they will be much larger and finer when well established. 

All of our evergreens of different varieties lived through the 
winter and have made an exceptional growth this year with the ex- 
ception of Pyramidalis arbor vite. Most of those up to five feet 
high killed down to the ground. But with all our drawbacks more 
fruit is planted around this section of the country every year, as 
the people are finding out that getting the right kind of plants, from 
reliable nurseries, and taking the right kind of care of them, no one 
need be without fruit. 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


Although the past winter (1903-4) was a very severe one it did 
but little damage compared to what we thought at the opening of 
spring. Most varieties of apples bore a fair crop. 

Hibernal bore heavily the previous season, but bore nothing this 
season. We do not think this was due to injury the past season, 
as the trees seemed to be perfectly healthy. 

Wealthy bore a good crop of fruit, but trees blighted some. 

Peerless bore a fair crop, although they bore heavily the season 
of 1903. Trees came through the winter in very good condition and 
are perfectly free from blight. 

Northwestern Greening wintered in good condition at my place, 
but I have found two places near by where the bearing trees died 
this spring. These trees were on high, exposed positions and bore 
a heavy crop the previous season. 

Longfield bore a fair crop but blighted some. 

Patten’s Greening bore a light crop, no blight to speak of, and 
fruit is keeping well at this writing. Trees came through the win- 
ter in good condition. 

Meader’s Winter trees, set about thirty years ago, bore a heavy 
crop of perfect fruit. This variety seems perfectly hardy and bears 
annually, We think more attention should be given this crab apple, 
as it keeps into midwinter. 

University. This tree seems to be very hardy and thrifty. We 
like the fruit better than Patten’s Greening, although we do not 
think they will keep any longer, perhaps not quite so long. 

Plums bore a heavy crop this year. The Surprise bore for the 
first time, on trees set in the spring of 1901. We like the fruit very 
much, and if the tree proves to be as hardy as it seems now it will 
be a valuable variety for this locality. 
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Wolf bore some but not so heavily as De Soto, Wyant or Forest 
Garden. 

Grapes did very well for this locality. We do not consider this 
soil first class for grapes. We fruited the following varieties: Con- 
cord, Worden, Moore’s Early, Agawam, Lady, Campbell’s Early 
and McPike. For eating out of the hand we like McPike much 
better than Campbell’s Early. 

Strawberries were not a very good crop, the poorest crop that 
I have had in the nine years that I have been raising them. I think 
this was due to the excessive rains in the previous fall and the se- 


Residence of Fred Cowles, West Concord. 


vere winter following. My newly set plants have done exceptionally 
well this year, and I have the most promising bed I have ever raised. 
The varieties that do best are as follows: Warfield, Sen. Dunlap, 
Lovett, Splendid, Bederwood, Enhance and Crescent, in the order 
they are written. I have also tried Nick Ohmer and Rough 
Rider, but will discard them. I expect to fruit several new varieties 
next year. 

Raspberries bore a good crop, Older and Loudon taking the 
lead. From one row of Older ten rods long I picked 130 qts. 


Columbian, very late, bore a heavy crop but not of as good flavor as 
Shaffer’s. 
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Flowering Shrubs. The Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is a 
very beautiful, hardy shrub, blossoming in August and Septem- 
ber. It needs no winter protection. Spire Van Houttii is very 
hardy, standing the winters without any protection. This shrub is 


Spirea Van Houttii on the place of Mr. Fred Cowles. 


beautiful as a single specimen on the lawn, or it makes a beautiful 
hedge. California privet is not hardy here; it killed to the ground 
the past winter, but came up from the roots and made a good growth 
this summer. The perennial phlox and pzonies are very hardy and 
should be planted more in the northwest. 


WINDOM TRIAL STATION. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT., JEFFERS. 


The season just passed (1904) has on the whole been a favor- 
able one for this station. Owing no doubt to the preceding hard 
winter the bearing Wealthy apple trees are carrying a larger amount 
of dark wood than at any previous time, but I think they have re- 
ceived no permanent injury. The other standard apple trees were 
apparently uninjured. 

All of our apple trees dropped their foliage earlier than usual, 
have ripened their wood well, and the prospect is bright for a large 
crop of apples next season. 

We had some scab on our apples but less than we had in 1903. 
‘We had less blight than usual. What we had was mostly on the 
Wealthys. We had previously reduced the number of our bad 
blighters by chopping many of them out. 

The Wealthy, Duchess, Peerless, Okabena, Patten’s Greening, 
Antonovka and Northwestern Greening have the past season demon- 
strated their value and can be recommended for this section. 

The following varieties have shown some merit but not enough 
to recommend them for general planting: Yellow Transparent, 
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Juicy White, Breskovka, Russian Green, Blushed Calville, Cross 
and Hibernal. 

The only crab apple that amounted to anything when tested by 
the bushel measure was the Florence. 

The Wilfert apple top-worked upon the Virginia crab the spring 
of 1902 was entirely winter-killed. 

The following varieties of apples from Edson Gaylord, top- 
worked upon the Wealthy, spring of 1903, appear hardy enough 
to be worthy of further trial: Gaylord’s Red, Red Streaked, Twenty 
Ounce Pippin, Rolph, while the Old Smokehouse, Fall Queen, 


Winter scene at Windom Trial Station —cedar, spruce and Scotch pine. 


Fall Russett, Lord Dunsmore and Staar are probably too tender for 
our climate. 

I set three trees of the Yahnke apple in the spring of 1903, and 
also at the same time top-worked two Wealthy trees with it. They 
looked pretty weak last spring, and I thought the three trees were 
about dead, but they made a start quite late in the season, grew 
vigorously and have ripened up their wood in fine shape for the 
winter. 

We planted one tree of the Scott’s Winter the spring of 1893. 
It kills back some during the hard winters and is very slow about 
coming into bearing. This tree bore about one peck of very good 
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fruit that promised to keep all winter. The tree now for the first 
time has an abundance of fruit buds. 

Patten’s Greening is proving more valuable each season, and I 
believe it should be planted instead of the Hibernal, as the tree 
seems to be just as hardy as that variety, while the fruit is of better 
quality and a much better keeper. 

We got a very fine crop of plums, and nearly all kinds ap- 
peared to be trying to do their best. Very few plums were stung 
by the curculio, while the plum gouger failed to put in an appear- 
ance. It is probable that they have been exterminated by unfavor- 
able climatic influence; neither were there any tent caterpillars 
noticed the past season. ‘ 

Of the standard varieties of plums, the De Soto still keeps pretty 
well to the front, especially for home use, but the Hawkeye, Stod- 
dard, as well as the Freestone and Clingstone Wolf, were more 
showy and with the exception of the Clingstone Wolf bore just as 
well as did the De Soto. The Wyant plum bore heavily, but it was a 
little off in color, and I don’t think that it is quite as good an all 
round plum as is the De Soto. Forest Garden also gave us a good 
crop, but the fruit is a little too juicy when fully ripe and is not a 
good seller. 

Hawkeye and Stoddard are so near alike that when we have one 
we do not need the other. The Freestone Wolf plum, while not 
equal to the De Soto for quality, is of such fine shape and size, 
and being a most reliable bearer, I am inclined to place it at the head 
of the list for market. , 

We fruited quite a number of seedling plums this season, sey- 
eral of which compared quite favorably with the best of our standard 
varieties. 

Of the newer varieties of plums, the Eureka, the Emerald and 
the Free Silver are promising. My neighbor, Jos. Wood, had some 
Free Silver plums so large that only four of them could be gotten 
inside a Mason pint jar. 

I omitted to mention that scions of the Wolf River apple re- 
ceived from Mr. J. S. Parks, spring of 1903, and top-worked upon 
the Virginia crab, appears hardy and promising. 


The President: The Phoenix No. 15 fruited at my place this 
year, and I am very well pleased with it. It is something our nur- 
serymen ought to look after. 
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SPRAYING CALENDAR. 


READ ACROSS TWO PAGES. 


What to Spray For 


APPLE 
Scab 


Codling Moth 


Bud Moth 


What to Spray With 


1st Spraying 


Bordeaux A 


Arsenites in Bordeaux A 


Arsenites 


Canker Worm, Leaf Roller,| Arsenites 


Leaf Skeletonizer 


Just before bloom opens 


After bloom has fallen 


Just before the buds open * 


Whenever young worms first 


appear 


or Whale Oil Soap | Early spring while trees are 


Scale Kerosene 
Twig Blight 

PLUM 
Brown Rot Bordeaux A 


Shot Hole Fungus. 
Leaf Roller 
Curculio 


Leaf Lice 


CHERRY 
Leaf Spot 


Brown Rot 
Curculio 
Scale 


Bordeaux A 
Arsenites 
Arsenites 


Tobacco Smoke or Water 


Bordeaux B 


still dormant ; 


As buds are swelling 


When leaves are half grown 
When young worms appear 
As buds open 


After bloom falls 


Bordeaux B 
Arsenites 


Same treatment as for Plums 
Same treatment as for Plums 


Kerosene or Whale Oil Soap 


GOOSEBERRY 
Mildew 


Bordeaux A 


Before leaf buds open 


Leaf Spot 


Bordeaux A 


As the leaves are opening 


Worms 


GRAPE 
Black Rot and Anthracnose 
td 


Arsenites 


When young worms first 
appear 


Bordeaux A 


Just before buds open 


Mildew 


RASPBERRY 
Leaf Spot 


BLACKBERRY 
Anthracnose 


“ STRAWBERRY 


Blight or Rust 


MELONS AND 
CUCUMBERS 
Anthracnose 


Mildew 


Leaf Blight 


TOMATOES 
Leaf Blight 


Bordeaux A 


Bordeaux A 


Just before blooming 


Before blooming 


Bordeaux A 


Bordeaux A 


Bordeaux 
Bordeaux 


Bordeaux 


Bordeaux A 


Black Rot 


Bordeaux A 


3 to 4 weeks after setting or 


When rot first begins to 


Before leaves open 


Before blooming 


bs 


oe 


When plants begin to vine 
10th to 25th of July 


alt 


When plants begin to vine ie 


. * 
ee ee ee 


when blight first begins to 
appear 


appear 


eo 


4 
ere es 


ch 
“ 
ee 


—————— ee aararnnnanann nena naan SERED 


2d Spraying 


a 
ist after bloom has fallen 


SPRAYING CALENDAR. 


3rd Spraying 


About 10 days later 
4th Spraying 
14 to 21 days later 


bout ten days later 


A852 
to 7 days later if worms 
still remain 


fter leaves fall 


— eee 


fter bloom has fallen 


30 to 50 days later, 
last of June 
4th Spraying 
10 to 15 days later 


or the|The early sprayings for 
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Remarks. 


: codling moth 
made with those for scab and later 
ones with those for bitter rot 


20 to 30 days later 
4th Spraying 
When fruit begins to mature 


/ to 24 days later 
to 8 days later 
fter bloom falls 


5 


to 10 days later 


| days later 
ame treatment as for Plums 
ame treatment as for Plums 


18 to 21 days later 


The spraying for bud moth can be made 
with the first for scab 

These sprayings can be made with Ar- 
senites alone or with Arsenites in Bor- 
deaux 

Use 20% Kerosene in early spring and 
10% after leaves are out. 

Cut out and burn all blighted twigs. 
Paint wounds with an antiseptic 


Jar the trees; gather and destroy all the 
fallen fruits 


fter bloom falls 
4 to 21 days later 


14 to 21 days later. 


Scale receives the same treatment here 
as in previous Cases. 

later sprayings are necessary use 
potassium. sulphide 


If 


14 to 21 days later, 


to 5 days later 


38 to 5 days later if needed 


ust after blooming 


ust after the fruit has set 


fter blooming 


m young canes aS soon as 
well started 


fter fruit has set 


epeat at intervals of 14 to 


21 days. 

fepeat at intervals 
14 14 days 

teneat at tepeat at intervals 
24 days 

tepeat at intervals of 14 to 
20 days. 


of 10 to 
of 18 to 


tepeat at intervals of 14 to 


21 days 


After fruit has set 
4th Spraying 
10 to 14 days later 


114 to 21 days later 


4th Spraying 
14 to 21 days later 


14 to 21 days later. 
4th Spraying 
14 to 21 days later 


Repeat as often as seems necessary at 
intervals of 10 to 14 days with am- 
moniacal carbonate of copper 


The spraying for mildew can be covered 
by those for rot and anthracnose 


After the fruit is about half grown use 
ammoniacal carbonate of copper 


7 to 14 days later 


Before fruit begins to ma- 


ture 
4th Spraying 
After harvest spray heavily 


As soon as the fruit is harvested cut out 
and destroy all diseased canes 


[Use ammoniacal carbonate of copper for 
3rd spraying 

Cut and rake off and burn old leaves and 
spray young plants 


On Watermelons use Bordeaux B 
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SPRAYING PREPARATIONS, ETC. 
FUNGICIDES. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE A. 


Good stone lime (must not be air slaked).. 4 pounds 
Copper sulphate (blue’stone)= v.42 em: 4 pounds 
IW abe eee he ici ias.s 5-5 np0 ecole ORS Sad eure 50 gallons 
This is the formula to use for general purposes. In making 
slake the lime in a barrel and dilute to twenty-five gallons with 
water. Dissolve the blue stone in twenty-five gallons of water and 
pour the two solutions together at the same time into the spray 
barrel, keeping the contents of all three well stirred. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE B. 


TIME Sie se chegst creat ee ane a ne ee 2 pounds 
Blue stone: i752 she Surepsisene MORN ome d ian 2 pounds 
Water aed cl can Meath etka ee ie ee 50 gallons 
This is one-half the strength of the regular Bordeaux and is © 
to be used in instances where mixture proves too strong. 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE CC. 
| ic) a eS ne RE MO Pee EP 4 pounds 
Blué stone 2.8 2. PSs Sa noite eee 6 pounds 
WVEUCES sir Gk od, Sate os ier s ee eae eee 50 gallons 


This is the stronger Bordeaux mixture and may be used on dor- 
mant trees or in sprayings for bitter rot if desired. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE AND PARIS GREEN. 


Use one pound of Paris green to 150 gallons of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Slake three pounds of lime with just enough water to make 
a thin paste, mix the Paris green with this and add to the Bor- 
deaux mixture. 


COPPER ‘SULPHATE SOLUTION 


Copper *sulphater ni int ye Bee 4 pounds 
Water nies cco oetcla Sactote et eiemeias camera 50 gallons 


This solution is to be used only on dormant trees. 


POTASSIUM SULPHIDE SOLUTION: ; 


Potassium “sulphide you ae eek eee I pound 
Water ns Saetiatete ofc woke Oe etek ean 50 gallons 
AMMONIACAL CARBONATE OF COPPER. 
Copper: Carbonate wai, 4: fees nee 6 ounces 
Concentrated ammonia (26° Beaume) 3 pints 
Water aig). idea me cate ate rage tehe it atebitine ia tee mate 50 gallons 


To be used after the fruit has begun to mature in cases where 
Bordeaux mixture would be objectionable. Dissolve the copper 
carbonate in the ammonia and add to the water. 


wt 
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INSECTICIDES. 


PARIS GREEN. 


One pound of Paris green, 150 gallons of water and three 
pounds of lime. Slake the lime with enough water to make a 
thin paste. Mix the Paris green with this and add to the water, 
or to Bordeaux mixture. 


ARSENATE OF SODA. 


Sy ite Or powdered arsemic::. 25... el. 2 pounds 
Carbonate of soda (washing soda)....... 8 pounds 
RR ie hols ft Lid ef abet. Rakes 2 gallons 


To be used at the rate of one quart to fifty gallons of water or 
Bordeaux mixture. Put the two ingredients in a gallon of water 
and boil fifteen to twenty minutes, and dilute with water to two 
gallons. 


TOBACCO SMOKE AND TOBACCO WATER. 


Put a tent over the tree to be smok. ', ~~ 1 make a good smudge 
of tobacco stems for a few moments: There must be no blaze. 

Tobacco water is made by soaking tobacco stems in water. If 
too weak it will not kill the lice; if too strong it will injure the 
foliage, 


‘ KEROSENE EMULSION. 
Fiend soap, or whale oil soap...) 6.cc:ss sa Y pound 
numer ee A eS 4 aes ab apainst be I gallon 
REE A hoe che he era ss he, 2 gallons 


Dissolve the soap in water by boiling and stirring. While the 
water is still boiling take from the fire and add the kerosene. Mix 
by pumping violently through a force pump for about ten minutes, 
or until the mixture becomes a smooth, creamy mass so that the 
kerosene will not separate from the water. For scale dilute the 
emulsion ten times, i. e., use nine gallons of water to one of the 
emulsion and apply before the buds open. For summer use, and 
for other insects, dilute the emulsion twenty times. 


KEROSENE AND WATER. 


Use ten per cent. solution in summer, and twenty per cent. in 
winter or early spring. In using this mixture it is necessary to 
have pumps that are made especially for the purpose, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON $1,000 SEEDLING 
APPLE PREMIUM. 


PROF. S. B. GREEN, CHAIRMAN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


At its annual meeting in 1899 the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Society made an appropriation of $1,000 as a premium for 
a late-keeping, hardy winter apple of good quality, adapted to Min- 
nesota. The exact qualities of the apple are that it shall be “as 
hardy as the Duchess, of as good quality as the Wealthy and keep 
as long as the Malinda.” It was specified that scions of varieties 
entered in competition should be sent to the Central Experiment 
Station for trial, and they should be accompanied with a statement 
that included the full history of the variety. No restriction was 
put upon its origin; it might come to us from any place and might 
be some old variety, the value and hardiness of which had not 
become known. 

In all, forty-two (42) entries have been made for this premium, 
and a tabulated statement follows, which gives in a compact way 
the particular points of interest in connection with each entry. 

It will be noted that eleven states and Canada are represented 
in these entries. In a few cases the owners of the varieties have 
either neglected or have refused to send scions. Such entries 
of course would be ruled out completely. In several cases, also, it 
is plain that the season of the fruit is not such as would entitle 
it to entry in this class. 

One of the direct results from the offer of this premium has 
been to bring the Minnesota State Horticultural Society into 
prominence throughout the United States as being one of the most 
progressive and energetic horticultural societies in the world. An- 
other result has been to encourage the growing of seedlings in this 
and adjoining states, in the hopes that a variety might be produced 
that would come up to the specifications for this premium. 

It can be truly stated, that your committee knows of nothing 
that could have done more to promote the general growing of 
seedlings in this section than a movement of this sort on the part 
of the horticultural society. 

The chairman of your committee is also horticulturist at the 
Experiment Station, and he thinks that more will be done in the 
way of production of valuable seedlings by encouraging the raising 
of seedlings by planters throughout the state than to confine such 
work largely to the experiment station, although the Central Ex- 
periment Station and the Owatonna Tree Station are doing con- 
siderable work along this line. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON $1,000 SEEDLING APPLE. 
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The scions received at the Central Experiment Station have been 
top-worked on Virginia crab, and generally have made a good 


growth. 


A tabulated list of the entries here follows: 


NAME 


Ahlin, August........ 
LSS 9 en 
Billings, METS Als... <. 
Carpenter, De Witt . 


Chapman, Geo., No I 
te ae “ee 2 
ae 4 “ee 3 
trend AS. koe 
Clausen H. H. 
Derby, R 


Donell, E.T......... 
Doughty, Miss C. G. 
Haycroft, Miss D. s.. 
Hickernell J. ah Baisireis 
Hart, A. E. aead 
Hill, ew... A 
Jacoby, Philip... 
PUICSOM EO er) ) ese. 
Kadletz, Mrs. J.D... 
LOCC S (a 
Ludquist, W:......... 
Martin, Mrs. P....... 
Michaelson, Benj.... 
VIGNE Ts Oe 


Olson, Capt. S.. 


Oebser, L,. Haoee 
Patterson, s. =. ie 
Phillips, oo ii 
Propp, Fred... 8 oe 
Ramer, Joseph.. » Sates 
Rinkel, OiEss Mio... 


Siebenaler, M........ 


Sutherland, G., No. 1 


“ “ “ 
2 


Taylor, W. L.. 
Thompson, A. 
Woodward, E.. : 
Yahnke, F., No. I..:. 
Ee eeBiactee 


“ 6 


Klager, Ernest....... 


Illinois 
Penn. 
Minn. 
Penn. 

Illinois 
Minn. 

ae 
Wis. 
Minn. 


Ohio 
Penn. 
Ark, 


Iowa 
Wis. 


recorded 


Year 


I goo 
1899 
Igoo 
1900 
IgOI 
IgoI 
1901 
IgOl 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1g00 
Ig00 
1900 
1900 
1903 
1904 
1900 
190 
1903 
1902 
Ig00 
1900 
1900 
1900 


IgOI 


1904 
1902 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 


1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
IgOI 
IgOI 
1902 
1904 


Season 
claimed by 
originator 

Apparent 
season 


PARES |S eeeee 


LikeBen 
Davis 


Cions sent 


REMARKS 


Grafts 
present 
condition 


“|Sent in poor conditi’n 


§ .|Deficient, Out. 
“Good 
7aps dead 


eaune 
Good 


Very poor 
Very poor 
Dead 
Very poor 


Good 


Good keeper. 
Sent in poor conditi’n 


Size, color, keep- 

Good ing satisfactory. 

Fair 

.|Deficient, Out. 

Badly killed back 

Good No history, 
1 Dead, 1 Good |No history. 

Blighted 


; NUMBER OF ENTRIES FROM STATES. 
Arkansas, 1; Canada, 3; Minnesota, 20; Pennsylvania, 3; Ohio, 3; California, 1; Iowa, 2; 
Wisconsin, 4; Mississippi, 1; North Carolina, Illinois, 2; New York, 1. 


iw. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
MRS. A. W. MASSEE, ALBERT LEA. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


Nothing adds more to the appearance of the home than 
flowering shrubs judiciously planted. In planting shrubs, you 
must study your surroundings. If your place is small you 
can have but few, and I would have them the choicest that can 
be grown here and preferably of dwarf growth. But truly, I 
suppose, I should have those I like best, and you will too. Ii 
your grounds are large you may have more, perhaps a specimen 
of every kind that can be grown in this climate, or, rather, I 
would have two or three specimens of the kinds I particularly 
like and leave out some I do not care for. Do not make the too 


common mistake of crowding for the sake of having everything © 


that can be grown. A few well grown specimens scattered on 
the lawn, preferably near the borders, in the angles of the 
buildings, at the back of the premises, will give a more pleasing 
effect than crowding many kinds into a small space. They will 
grow better, in better shape and give you more blooms. Most 
shrubs should have a good dressing of manure in the fall; they 
repay you for it in fine blooms, more of them, better foliage 
and added growth. 

There are many very beautiful shrubs which will not en- 
dure our climate under any conditions; others that can be grown 
if protected more or less in some way; but many of them are so 
rigid that it is difficult to protect them when they become large, 
so we let them go and lose them. I have lost many that way. 
While we may regret that we cannot have those that are so 
desirable yet so much trouble to protect and so uncertain, we 
have quite a list that is ironclad even in Minnesota, from which 
we can select those that will bloom most of the time from spring 
till late autumn and ought to satisfy any reasonable person. 

We all know the old fashioned lilac, both purple and white, 
and now we have some new varieties, in new shades, and some 


that are double flowered, that are claimed to be as hardy as the ~ 


old varieties. I cannot vouch for this, as I have not tried them, 
but I intend to do so. The Snowball Syringa, or Mock Orange; 
upright Honeysuckle, two varieties; Spirea, several varieties, 
are ironclad. The Flowering Almond is lovely in May, but it 
will winter-kill some years unless planted in a sheltered position. 
I have two quite large bushes that have never failed to give me 
blooms though planted in quite an exposed situation. I have to 
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cut them back some nearly every year; still, 1 would not give 
them up. If you will take up the new shoots that come from the 
roots and reset, they will soon come on and bloom nicely and 
seem more lovely and vigorous than old bushes. I think it is 
well to renew them in that way quite often. 

Every one, no matter how small the place, should have one 
specimen at least of Spirea Van Houtii. When in bloom I 
think it is the prettiest shrub I know, and its appearance is 
pleasing and graceful at all times. If I could have but one 
shrub I think it would be that. It is the only variety of Spirea 
I shall have on my place after next spring, with perhaps one 
exception, which if it proves hardy this winter I will keep. I 
don’t know the name of the variety as it came to me by chance. 
All other varieties of Spirea I shall dig up and fill the space 
with something [ like better. 

I have tried several varieties of the Deutzias, but they have 
not proved hardy without protection, and that being so difficult 
to give after they attain blooming size I have discarded them. 
Weigelias are handsome flowering shrubs in shades of pink and 
red, also white. They bloom in the greatest profusion in June, 
and my pink one gives quite a little bloom throughout the sea- 
son. My experience is that they must be planted in a sheltered 
place or given some protection, although it is claimed that they 
are perfectly hardy. They grow very rapidly at our place and 
late in the season, and the wood does not seem to ripen—the 
same was true of the Deutzias. In some situations they might 
make a slower growth and‘be hardier. Anyway they are well 
worth a little extra care and trouble. 

The Sweet Pea shrub is a shrub for every one, and although 
not generally grown I am sure it would be if its merits were 
known. In May and June it is completely smothered in bloom. 
It blooms in large clusters or pannicles, each individual flower 
like a large Sweet Pea, of a lilac pink or crimson color. The 
foliage is very handsome, something like a Locust, to which fam- 
ily I think it must belong. After the first blooming period it 
blooms again, but not as profusely. It grows to be quite a large 
shrub, but blooms when quite small. It has one fault: it sends up 
shoots from the roots, sometimes many feet from the parent 
plant, so if you do not cut them down they will soon occupy the 
whole space. A clip of the hoe or the lawn mower will soon put 
an end to their ambitious scheme for expansion. I think they 
will grow in any situation without protection excepting against 
rabbits. 
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A Goop SHOWING FOR THE LoupoN.—“I set out 50 Louden. They pro- 
duced 100 quarts the second year. I can speak only good of them.” 
G. A, LUNDINE, MILACA. 


AN AUXILIARY SocreTy sat WILLMAR.—An auxiliary society with 
twenty-one members has just been organized at Willmar, Minn., Mr. P. H. 
Frye being the president and C, C. Selvig the secretary. Two meetings have 
been held and a constitution adopted. 


Mis-REPORTED ON THE LouDON.—In the March “Horticulturist,’’ page 


94, the reporter makes Mr. J. W. Merritt, of Winona, say, “I would not take 


the Loudon as a gift,’’ which Mr. Merritt says isa mistake. He says further, 
“The Loudon raspberry does splendidly on our heavy clay soil.” 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY.—At the date of writing, March 
27th, the annual membership roll stands at 1438; adding thereto the life mem- 
bership of 144 makes the total roll at this time 158 2,which is considerably more 
than a year ago at the same date. With the co-operation of the membership 
it ought not to be difficult to reach a total of 2,000 this year. 


THE CHENEY Pum IN MANITOBA.—‘'I have succeeded in growing apples, 
crabs and plums here, but one thing surprises me, I find the Cheney plum 
away ahead the best of all the varieties I have grown, and yet in all your re- 
ports I scarcely ever see it mentioned; but I notice the DeSoto is highly 
praised by many of your members, but here they taste so acid that no one will 
use them; the Cheney onthe contrary, has no acidity, and is excellent for use.”’ 

H. L. PATMORE, Brandon, Man, 


Goop Worps FoR THE HorTICULTURIST.—A few of the pleasant words 
coming to us: 

“I enjoy the Horticulturist more than I can tell you.”’ 

‘J find the Horticulturist a very valuable publication.”’ 

‘March issue of the Horticulturist at hand. I am so much pleased with it.”’ 

“T think ever so much of the magazine, and it surely is a great help.”’ 

“This March number is in my estimation the best ever got out. I had 
time this morning to read it, and I did not stop till I had read every word in it.”’ 


A NEw HortTIcuLTrurist at IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION.—It is announced 
that Prof. S. A. Beach will occupy the chair of horticulture in the Towa College 
of Agriculture and State Experiment Station at the opening of the next school 
year. For the past thirteen years he has filled a similiar position with the 
New York State Experiment Station with distinguished success. Prof. Beach 
is an Iowa boy and a graduate of Ames, under the tutelage of Prof. Budd, 
twenty years ago. After graduation he was connected with the old Silas Wil- 
son nursery, at Atlantic, Ia., and later held the position of professor of horti- 
culture at the Texas station. 
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ENCOURAGING REPORTS FROM THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY.—A late 
communication from H. Anticknap, Regina, N. W. T., speaks encouragingly 
of the success of small fruits in that region. He says ‘I had very good success 
with my garden of small fruits this year. Strawberries were excellent, Sen- 
ator Dunlap leading, although the Clyde is a good one. The greatest draw- 
back to young trees is the jack rabbit. They are by the hundreds. I tried 
washing last winter but when the snow gets to be deep, they strip every limb 
off the trees. The Balm of Gilead is taking the lead as a shelter belt tree, as 
they will stand all kinds of hard usage. The cottonwood I find dries out 
when the grass gets among them. 


SECRETARY OF WISCONSIN SocigTy.—Frederick Cranefield, secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, visited with us a number of hours 
on March 23rd, and we swapped experiences to our mutual benefit and pleas- 
ure. Mr. Cranefield is a young man, whose training as assistant horticulturist 
connected with the Wisconsin Experiment Station peculiarly fits him to do 
good work in the position he now occupies. He is giving special attention to 
the care of a number of experiment orchards which the society is conducting 
in different parts of the state, with the purpose of learning what varieties of 
fruit are adapted to these various localities. He brings to the work of the 
society, youth, ambition and training, which should make his services of spe- 
cial worth to that association. 


PLANT PREMIUMS.—The plant premiums offered to our membership will 
be sent out sometime in April, probably in the neighborhood of the 15th or 
20th. As most of the plants are mailing size, they are necessarily small and 
the roots are, in the main, made up of small fibres. This will necessitate 
special care in handling and planting to insure success. When received, if at 
all dry, it willbe well to soak them in water or thin mud for a day or two, and 
in planting, use fine loam about the roots, well pressed down, with a little 
water if necessary, arid shade for a few days. Root grafts should be planted 
so that only one bud shows above ground, and earth firmed very solidly about 
them, not only at the top of the ground, but their whole length. A goodmany 
root-grafts are lost by being planted to shallow. 


BUDDED PyRUS BAaccATA TREES FOR EXPERIMENT. —It is the purpose this 
spring to send out to the various trial stations a dozen or more trees of stand- 
ard varieties, budded at the crown on Pyrus baccata seedlings, for the pur- 
pose of testing their value in this climate as orchard trees. The plan is to have 
them all planted and cared for under similiar conditions, in the hopes of get- 
ting definite results from the experiment that will be of general value. These 
trees are to be furnished by the central station, and as they have quite a quan- 
tity on hand we understand any person can secnre a few for experimental pur- 
poses on the payment of twenty cents each. Address Prof. S. B. Green, St. 
Anthony Park, for them. It is hoped that a large number will take part in 
this experimental planting, which gives much promise of valuable practical 
results. 


DEATHS IN OUR MEMBERSHIP.—Information has recently come to me of 
the death of Mrs. A. A. Kennedy who, I understand, had removed within a 
year or two to Colorado and died there. Mrs. Kennedy was for many years 
one of the vice-presidents of the society and, until within two or three years, 
for a long period, a regular attendant at our annual meetings. She was not 
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only a lover of horticulture but practiced it extensively at her home place in 
Hutchinson. No face was more regularly to be seen at our meetings for the 
last twenty years than hers, and none will be more missed. 

G. M. Teachout, of Minneapolis, died at St. Augustine, Florida, Feb. 9th, 
1905, at the age of seventy-six. Mr. Teachout was not engaged in any horti- 
cultural pursuit, bnt felt a deep interest in the subject, and for a number of 
years, in which he had been a member, he was a regular attendant at our 
meetings and had made many acquaintances there who will regret to hear of 
his death. 


HORTICULTURE AT THE COMING STATE FAIR.—Supt. J. M. Underwood, of 
the agricultural and horticultural departments at the coming state fair, is pro- 
gressing well with his plans for the joint development of these two depart- 
ments. The method has been decided upon for the rearrangement of the hall 
and necessary preliminary steps taken. Mr. Wyman Elliot will occupy the 
position of assistant superintendent in the agricultural department, and Mr. 
Thomas Redpath will occupy the same place in relation to the horticultural 
department. A few changes have been made in the premium list, in the main 
the changes which were suggested last year but which the board failed to adopt.. 
The premium list is now in the press and will soon be ready for distribution. 
It is hoped to make Agricultural Hall this year more attractive than it has 
ever been before, and the fruit growers of the state are urged to do their share 
in the bringing about of this result. The fair being held a week later than last 
year, with an average season and the satisfactory fruit prospects, there ought 
to be plenty of fine ripe fruit for the occasion. 


Our BILLS IN THE STATE LEGISLATURE.—Our membership will be in- 
terested to know that the two bills introduced into the state legislature, pro- 
viding for an increase of the printing of the society and also of the annual ap- 
propriation, passed the senate without opposition and are now in the hands of 
the sub-appropriation committee of the house, where they will probably remain 
until reported out as a part of the omnibus appropriation bill near the close of 
the session. There isno apparent opposition, but a general inclination on the 
part of the members of the legislature to grant the requests of the society, it 
being apparently only a question of finances at their disposal. In asking for 
the amounts we did, the figure was put as low as possible consistent with the 
successful carrying on of the increasing work of the society, and these amounts 
ought not to be cut down in the appropriation. That is probably the only 
danger that threatens this legislation. It is not vet too late to address mem- 
bers of the legislature on thissubject, as they do not adjourn until the middle 
of April, and every word received from our membership, urging the needs of 
the society, will have a bearing on the final result. Members should still take © 
opportunity to write or speak to our legislators about these matters, which are 
of such vital importance to the association. The amounts asked for, as here- 
tofore noted, are $3,000 for the printing fund and the same amount for an- 
nual appropriation for the society. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SEEDLING COMMITTEE, 1904. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


Regarding the choosing of apple seed to plant, I desire to call 
your attention to a few recorded failures made by our early 
pioneers in growing seedlings from southern grown seed. 

Peter M. Gideon, in 1854, planted one bushel of apple seed 
brought from Illinois, and nineteen years later had, as the result, 
one tree bearing apples of a very inferior quality; later Mr. 
Gideon planted seed procured from Albert Emerson, of Bangor, 
Maine, from which he produced the Wealthy and many other 
valuable seedlings. . 

Again G. H. Pond planted, in 1843, apple seed from Connecti- 
cut. One hundred grew from this planting, and he said the 
sight paid him for his care, but being planted along the south 
side of a fence the snow drifts of winter smothered all but five, 
and of this number there is now but one, which was taken from 
a sprouted root and produces an inferior apple. 

Contrast these records with John Shaw’s experiment in bring- 
ing apple seed from Exeter, Maine, and planting at the mouth of 
Rolling Stone creek, north of Winona, in 1852. From this *plant- 
ing trees were set in orchard, by Mrs. Campbell, and in 1873 
produced six: hundred bushels of fruit. 

The great impetus given to the growing of seedlings in our 
- state comes largely from a necessity or lack of varieties adapted 
to our climatic conditions. To look back over the horticultural 
records of the state and compare the discouragements and 
failures experienced by the pioneer fruit growers with the pro- 
gressive development of this increasing industry at the present 
time, is a surprising revelation to many who have not kept in 
close touch with our horticultural progress. That which was 
considered a foolhardy undertaking is now an assured success. 
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The display of apple seedlings at the state fair this year was 
one of the most interesting exhibits ever made by our members 
and was a great attraction to the people visiting horticultural 
hall; it was larger than the display made at any one time at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis. 

The fine exhibition of seedling apples and plums each year 
is furnishing a splendid object lesson of what is being accom- 
plished by the fruit growers of our state in producing varieties 
suitable to our environment. The planting of fruit seed is be- 
coming almost epidemic and will help develop the fruit industry 
as no other effort can. 

Our secretary recently said ‘““Every one possessing sufficient 
ground should save all seed possible, from good apples, and see 
it planted and well cared for.” 

The exhibition of choice plum seedlings, at the state fair, was 
very good, showing conclusively that the interest in this depart- 
ment is, each year, increasing. Some were exceedingly fine 
for size and quality. Dewain Cook’s new seedling from the cling 
Wolf plum is a remarkably promising variety; it is one and one- 
half inches in diameter and took first premium. Mr. R. H. L. 
Jewett showed samples of several new seedlings, possessing 
many points of real merit. All over our state many new seed- 
lings are produced each year that add value to our long list of 
choice cultivated varieties. 

The Aitkin plum, grown by H. G. McBride, Annandale, 
Minn., was the largest on exhibition at the state fair, its diameter 
being one and eleven-sixteenths inches. 

New Seedling Apples—Nils Anderson, Lake City, has a very 
prolific seedling, of good size; although top-worked with North- 
western Greening it bore three bushels of fruit this year. 

I called on W. C. Northrup, Red Wing, who has several 
plantirfgs of seedling apples not yet in bearing, also a number 
of new seedling plums. He has spent ten years experimenting in 
top-grafting the Wealthy, Peter, Patten’s Greening and Malinda, 
using Virginia and Hibernal for stocks, and considers the latter 
the best, as they do not blight as badly and are more productive. 
In future he will use Hibernal entirely. 

A. L. Goldenstein, Lake Crystal, Minn., has a seedling apple 
that was put in cold storage the fall of 1903, taken out the fol- 
lowing July and exhibited at St. Louis. The assistant superin- 
tendent wrote it was the finest seedling among the Minnesota 
apples, and it was awarded a silver medal. 
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The standard of excellence in seedlings apples has been 
placed so high there are but few kinds that possess enough 
points of value to make them worthy of propagation. We may 
not be able to produce at once those kinds that will be adapted to 
all our climatic conditions, soils and environments, but we hope 
by united effort to succeed in raising trees that will possess 
enough good qualities to make them valuable to our orchardists 
in every portion of our state. In the selection of kinds we should 
be careful not to at once discard those that do not fulfil all the 
requirements of our expectations. There may be trees that at 
first bear fruit that is inferior in size, color and quality that may 
on further trial prove to be valuable. 

Seedling Grapes—Prof. S. B. Green has raised a seedling 
grape from seed of Beta, or Ebony, that is fully as productive as 
either and perhaps a little better quality and as hardy as Beta. 
It fruited for the first. time this year. He is propagating it and 
expects to have stock to send out before long. 


The President: If Mr. Elliot will permit me, I will say that 
we have now reached the climax, or what I would call the climax, 
of the meeting in the consideration of these fine seedling apples. 
All the work of the society centers toward the production of 
something that is adapted to our state, and here I think we have 
the most beautiful collection. of seedlings I have ever seen, right 
before us. This committee, which is a highly capable one, and 
which has acted in a similar capacity at our fairs and horticultural 
meetings, gives us the benefit of its knowledge in judging these 
seedlings. Many of us who are producing seedling fruits wish to 
know what constitute their valuable points, and this is especially 
true in the case of the apple. Mr. Elliot is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I shall call upon him to say something about these 
apples. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: I will say this: In judging the apples at 
our state fair we ran up against this proposition: we have summer 
varieties, we have fall varieties, early fall varieties, late fall and late 
winter varieties, making five classes. On account of that, with our 
present premium list we have been compelled in judging to throw 
out two of the classes usually. We think there should be a revi- 
sion. Now in speaking of this collection here, Prof. Green and 
myself judged these apples this morning and scored them off 
on the variation plan, and we found we ran up against this same 
proposition here. People are inclined to enter varieties in the wrong 
class. They will enter for winter what should really be a fall 
variety, but they do not enter for fall what should really be for 
winter. They are all anxious to get a winter variety. That is what 
they are all seeking for. It seems to me when we come to judge 
the apples in the fall list at the state fair, those samples shouid 
be set aside and judged at the winter meeting. The samples that 
are judged at this meeting should be set aside and judged two or 
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three months later by some competent committee. In that way 
we will get at the true merits of the fruit. In judging some of the 
varieties today we found some in the winter class that are just 
in season now, while others were tough and hard and they could 
not be judged with any degree of certainty, and for that reason 
we recommend that seedling apples that are presented for competi- 
tion shall become the property of the society to dispose of as it 
sees fit. 

This apple in my right hand is a seedling of the Wealthy, and 
this one in my left is a seedling of the Malinda. What this one on 
my left is crossed with we do not know, but what this on my right 
is crossed with we do know, and for the reason that there is evi- 
dence that there was no other pyrus malus variety than the Wealthy 


growing on the place at the time, as I understand it. If I am not 


correct, I hope Mr. Lyman will set me right. 
Mr. A. B. Lyman: As I understand it there were very few ap- 


ple trees. There were Siberian crab trees, but they were quite re- 


mote. 

Mr. Elliot: Your father told me that was about the only thing 
that fruited on the place that year. 

We have here a collection of seedlings of Malinda crossed with 
the Perry Russet, the Haas, the Duchess and Tetofsky, so that 
this is quite a valuable collection of seedlings from a scientific 
standpoint. A number of these seedlings show a great prepotency 
to the Malinda on the mother’s side, and the Wealthy is noted for 
its prepotency in all its seedlings. We have a perfect Wealthy in 
a large number of seedlings in our state, and it is noted not only 
in the form of the apple, but it occurs in the size, the quality of 
the flesh, the color, the markings of the leaf, the growth, etc. 
Even in the seeds and the seed carpels we note the resemblance. 

Here is another (exhibiting apple), Lord’s L. The first time I 
saw it on exhibition it was this same shape but smaller, and was 
grown on sandy soil. This one here (indicating) was grown by Mr. 
Merritt on clay soil, and he sent down to the World’s Fair some 
of the most magnificent fruit of the Wealthy that have ever been 
seen, showing what soil will do. 

This yellow apple (indicating) is a sweet apple. This is from 
Alling & Co., of Winona county, and they told me this is a sprout 
from a grafted tree that killed down, but it is a magnificent sweet 
apple. It is of fine grain and very firm, and I do not see why it 
is not going to make a splendid baking apple. It has size and 
commercial value. 

Here is a class of apples originated at Farmington by D. F. 
Akin, and I- have been watching them with a great deal of interest. 
The history of these apples, as given by Mr. Akin, is that they 
were planted in 1871. He had two barrels of apples the previous 
winter, and from those apples he saved seed and planted it, and he 
has got all kinds of apples. They were like some of the potatoes 
sent to market,—very much mixed; but he has Russet, Fameuse, 
Ben Davis, Greening and Baldwin, and I do not know what all. 
These apples, when they first began to be shown at fairs, were not 
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generally as large as they are now, and some were a great deal 
smaller, and for that reason if an apple is small, if it has hardiness, 
productiveness and quality, do not discard it until you have given 
it a thorough trial. The Patten’s Greening was no larger than that 
(exhibiting a small-sized apple) when first introduced, but today 
we find them all over, and they are of good size. It simply shows 
what possibilities lie in the proper development. 

Here is an apple—Mr. Philips here calls it a Shook—that was 
originally a crab. If you can grow no better apple than that, it 
is worth trying for. I have seen the time when we had the yellow 
crab, and we thought we had a bonanza. 


MR. EF. R. PERKINS IN HIS SEEDLING ORCHARD. 
"his orchard came through the severe weather of the winter of 1903-4 with no material 
injury—a very satisfactory record. 


Here is the Avista. This in a splendid apple, a winter apple, 
The only faults it has are a slight inclination to blight, and the tree 
is a little shy in bearing. 

Here is one Mr. Philips sent here which he calls the Eureka, 
and it shows what he needs to do. He wants to purchase a sprayer, 
and then he wants to see that it is used. 

The great trouble with most of our people is that they buy a 
sprayer and then put it in the toolhouse or workshop, and there it 
remains. They say they are going to do this spraying some time, 
but they do not improve the opportune time; they let the proper 
time go by, and the consequence is they have scab and rot and 
codling moth, and the whole category of diseases that infest the 
apple. We have got to begin to do something for this condition 
of things, and the time to begin is just the first time that the proper 
time present itself. 

Now this is what he calls the Eureka. It is a very good apple; 
it is a sweet apple. 

These are all Wealthy seedlings I hold in my hand. They come 
from the Lyman orchard. Some are large, some are small, and 
some are highly colored. 
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Mr. W. L. Taylor: Are any of those seedlings more hardy 
than the Hibernal seedlings? 

Mr. Elliot: There are some of these seedlings which the own- 
ers claim to be just as hardy as the Hibernal or Duchess. It will 
take years to test that. In the case of Mr. Perkins’ orchard— 
I was there last May, when the trees were in bloom, to see what 
the effect of the winter had been on them, and I was agreeably 
surprised to learn and to see that they had come through the win- 
ter in magnificent shape. There are only two or three trees in the 
whole orchard of 160 or 170 varieties that were injured to any 
extent. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): Here is the Dominion Winter, that 
is as hardy as any apple tree that grows. 

Mr. Elliot: It is of very good quality, and it has some com- 
mercial value. When you go down to the corner grocery and see 
the kind of fruit that comes in and that they sell to customers, I 
tell you we have no reason to feel ashamed of what we have on our 
tables. 

Capt. Reed: What seedling here indicates the most value, and 
by whom produced? 

Mr. Elliot: That is a hard question to answer, but I will tell 
you. Here is a seedling (exhibiting apple) which we had at the 
World’s Fair. Mr. Erwin was looking over our large collection 
we had there at that time, and he took up one of these and cut it 
and made this request: “I want you to send me to Washington 
some samples of that seedling; I think that is something of value.” 
Coming from authority as good as that, I think, perhaps, there is 
about as much value in that apple, according to our present infor- 
mation, as anything we have here. 

Capt. Reed: By whom was it produced? 

Mr. Elliot: By Mr. H. M. Lyman, of Excelsior. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): Is it productive? 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: It is very productive; it is characteristic of 
that variety. We had this year about nine bushels. They were 
picked about the 7th of October, and they were put away ten days 
later. I looked over them before I came to this meeting, and 
there was not an apple in the lot that was spotted. It takes well, 
it is productive and has the outward appearance of the Wealthy, 
although not quite as red as the Wealthy. The tree has not shown 
any weakness, but I would not say it is as hardy as the Hibernal. 

Mr. Ferris (Ia.): Is it a seedling of the Wealthy? 

Mr. Lyman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merritt: How many trees have you? 

Mr. Lyman: One tree, the parent tree. 

Prof. Robertson: Mr. Elliot spoke of apples increasing in size. 
Do they improve in quality? 

Mr. Elliot: In some instances they do, and in some instances 
they go the other way. The quality varies with the soil. I think 
that is a fact. 
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The President: As Prof. Green is on this committee and has 
taken an active part in arriving at these conclusions, I am sure we 
all want to hear a word from him. 

Prof. S. B. Green: I feel it is hard on me to follow Mr. Elliot. 
He has made such an exhaustive and exceedingly interesting lot of 
notes and comments on these seedling apples that there is abso- 
lutely nothing more for me to say. I had the pleasure of going 
over these seedlings this morning with Mr. Elliot, and it is really 
a sincere pleasure to go over such a collection like that with a man 
like Mr. Elliot, who is so well informed in regard to these matters. 
I feel in many cases I can learn from him, I can assure you. He 
talks about Prof. Hansen and myself being scientific and all that 
kind of taffy, but I think Prof. Hansen and myself would be will- 
ing to accord Mr. Elliot as good a scientific place in this seedling 
production as ourselves. 

As I look at these apples, one by one, there comes to me some- 
thing of the work of the originator. I take up this one, and 
think of Mr. Akin. He is confined to his house, so he is not able 
to come to our meeting. I can see his orchard where he sowed 
the seed in 1871,—thirty-three years ago. He sowed the seed 
in his yard, and the orchard fronts on the road. They have been 
exhibited, year after year, and during times of, discouragement, 
when we were cast down, when we worked at low pressure, it has 
been a great encouragement to the horticulturist to see what good 
work Mr. Akin has done along that line. 

Here is a plate of apples of a good color, a surprising lot of 
apples that are well up to the commercial standard. They are the 
varieties shown here by Mr. Lyman, and I think of that orchard 
out there at Excelsior, of the good work of Mr. Lyman, and of 
the encouragement he gave for the growing of apples in Minne- 
sota. Starting out as a pioneer, leading all the way, he raised these 
apples from: the seed of the Wealthy, and we are profiting by the 
work of these people. It has been largely a labor of love with 
them, but it has come by a lot of hard work; they gave their time 
and money to it. 

Here is Mr. Lord’s seedling. When I took at this I think of 
Mr. Lord; I think of him sitting down here before us. He has 
helped us build up a system of horticulture; he has given us the 
Rollingstone plum, and he has done more for us in the growing 
of plums—lI almost said than the rest of us put together, but I 
feel just that way about it. But that work that is being done is a 
work that is helping to build up things, to make it easier for us 
human beings to live, and to support a higher and better state of 
civilization. That is what those things mean. 

So I might go through the whole list to show the effect of their 
work, the stimulus it has been to the people in Wisconsin, to us 
in Minnesota, and to the entire Northwest. I might say the same 
thing of Peter Gideon in relation to the Peter and the Wealthy— 
although they are hardly distinct enough to be called separate va- 
rieties—and he has left a legacy that has been of so much profit 
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to us, and to the states lying east and west, and, in fact, to all the 


states along the northern portion of the United States. 

I want especially to mention, too, this work of Mr. Perkins. I 
am quite sure I am correct when I say that Mr. Perkins never 
did anything in his life out of which he got so much comfort and 
honor and fun as he did out of this batch of seedlings. He has 
had just the nicest time possible since those apple trees came into 
bearing, and people have patted him on the back and said 

Mr. A. J. Philips: Didn’t his wife plant the seeds? 

Prof. Green: Yes, but he gets the glory out of it. They stand 
there as a monument; they stand there as a memorial. They are 
worthy to stand by because we have proven them to be what they 
were represented to be, and in that way he has helped us to build 
up this system of horticulture we have today. 

I could go on and name a lot of other men who have done good 
work along this line. I know the work of Mr. Richardson, of Mr. 
Patten, of Mr. Kenney along those lines, and the work of a whole 


lot of other people.. I have been with you now for seventeen years, - 


and I want you to understand that the longer I am with you the 
more I respect you, and the more I want to help you in your work. 

I just came up here to sort of put the tail on the end of the 
kite and to supply a little wind to keep it up, but I honestly and 
truly believe every word I have said. (Applause.) 

The President: Now this committee report and the discussion 
upon it would not be complete if we did not hear a word from Mr. 
Lord, the third member of the committee. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: I just wish to emphasize one point that Mr. 
Elliot made in regard to the first production of a seedling. He 
said we should continue it even if it did not promise well. Mr. 
Mitchell, of Iowa, an old nurseryman, told me that the first pro- 
duction of an apple was no indication of its after production. That 
frequently an apple would be very sour and afterward would be- 
come sweet, or that at first it might be sweet and then it would 
become sour. He also said the fruit would grow larger as it grew 
older. So it establishes the fact that we cannot make a prediction 
of what a seedling will do. 


NovEL Way To Grow NAstTuRTIUMS.—Last summer we experimented 
with nasturtiums. We placed three layers of sod upside down on top of each 
other on each side of the driveway, which is more than 100 feet from the 
house to the road. With a sharp pointed stick we made a hole about 2 inches 
deep and dropped in the seed. The driveway was beautiful all summer and 
one solid mass of bloom until the heavy frosts came. The plants were not 
watered at all and although the season was very dry, they did not show signs 
of wilting and yielded quarts of seed, beside the immense amount of flowers 
plucked and given away. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OBITUARY, 1904. 
O. F. BRAND, CHAIRMAN. 


Resolved, That now we pause for a moment from the rush- 
ing activities of commercialism to pay a deserved tribute of re- 
spect to three of our life members, who, since our last meeting, 
have laid down the burden of this existence and passed onward 
to the higher life. We will not say that any of them are dead, 
for there is no death. 

L. M. Ford passed over at his home in San Diego, Cal., in 
the early part of 1904. Bro. Ford came to St. Paul in an early 
day and started a nursery and greenhouse very soon after. It 
may be said that he was the pioneer in horticulture in Ramsey 
county. Ata very early day he became agricultural editor of the 
St. Paul Press, and later of the Pioneer-Press. He was truly a 
leading horticulturist of our state from thirty to forty-five years 
ago. In 1874 he was secretary of this society and contributed 
his full share toward its usefulness. Visiting him at his home 
about five years ago we found him—old and alone—anxiously 
awaiting the summons to join his life partner on the other 
shore. To help pass away the lonely hours he was dealing in 
cactus, of which he had every variety he could hear of on the face 
of the earth. In his case we cannot say that we believe “kindly 
nature did him wrong to‘ softly disengage the vital cord.” He 
has joined the rapidly growing band of Minnesota horticultur- 
ists on the other side of the River of Life. 

Hon. Wm. S. Dedon passed to the higher life at his home at 
Taylors Falls, Nov. 28th, 1904, aged sixty-one years. He be- 


_came a life member of this society in 1896. A great lover of the 


good and beautiful in nature his home and its surroundings al- 
Ways gave evidence that its owner was one of the noble ones of 
earth. Brother Dedon was born in Sweden, and came to this 
country with his parents when very young. In 1862, at the age of 
eighteen, he enlisted in the 7th Minn. Vol. Inf. and never missed 
a march, skirmish or battle till the war closed. He was for many 
years in the employ of the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad as 
cruiser and land examiner. From 1890 to 1894 he served his 
county as state senator. Then followed his work of re-assess- 
ment of Itasca county and conducting the Pine Land Investiga- 
tion. He was then appointed state cruiser and pine land exam- 
iner. His work while so acting was considered the best ever 
done for the state. He was married July 4, 1878, to Miss Louise 
Anderson, who, with two daughters, three sons and one adopted 
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son, survive him. While we regret to part with Brother Dedon, 
our state needing so badly the work and example of such men as 
he, who always faithfully perform that which is given to them to 
perform, we acquiesce, knowing that our loss is his gain. 

Jacob Warren Manning passed over Sept. 16, 1904, at Read- 
ing, Mass., in his seventy-ninth year. To the memory of this 
veteran horticulturist America owes much. As an introducer 
of rare and valuable new fruits, flowers and trees, Mr. Manning 
was in the front rank. It was he who in 1849 while in the em- 
ploy of D. W. Cole at Chelsea, Mass., planted and propagated the 
seedling grape of Mr. Wm. Bull afterwards called Concord. Go- 
ing to Reading in 1854, he started a nursery, in the management 
of which he achieved an enviable reputation throughout the land. 
A co-worker with Cole, Wilder and Downing, a member of all 
leading horticultural societies, and a man of rare natural ability 
along these lines, he very soon took a commanding position 
in his chosen profession. His singleness of aim and lofty 
purpose met their due reward in this life. 


Christian Theilmann was born June 6th, 1833, at Kieselbronn, 
in Baden, Germany. Coming to this country in 1854, he was 
married to Angola Schocke in 1856, at St. Louis, Mo., and in the 
spring of 1857 with his wife settled on his claim in Indian Creek 
valley, Wabasha Co., Minn., where they lived till called to the 


higher life. We copy from the American Bee Journal the follow- _ 


ing: “The first year Mr. Theilmann had to carry his provisions 
on his back from Wabash (thirteen miles), making the round trip 
ina day. In 1857 he hired four voke of oxen and a twenty-four 
inch plow from neighbors and all alone broke the first six acres on 
his claim in two days, to pay for which he worked seventeen days 
of fourteen hours each mowing grass by hand.” Thirty-nine years 
ago we enjoyed the hospitality of his log cabin and sold him some 
nursery stock. He was a great lover of fruit and flowers, and early 
became a member of this society. It was as a bee-keeper that he 
made an enviable reputation. Starting in 1869 with one colony of 
bees, found in the woods, he sold 25,000 pounds of honey in 1889, 
which, together with bees sold, brought $2,500. 

In many respects Mr. Theilmann was a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability. His marked individuality, strict integrity and great 
benevolence caused him to be loved and respected by all who 
knew him. May the 2oth, 1904, willing and anxious to go, he 
passed on to a higher destiny beyond the vale. 
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FOODS AND THEIR VALUES. 
DR. MARY SNODDY WHETSTONE, MINNEAPOLIS 


The best food is that which builds up the body and furnishes the 
most energy for the least amount of money. Specialists inform us 
there are about 1,000 material products known as food; about ten 
of them form nine-tenths of the food of the world. With this 
multiplicity, the buyer unless guided by knowledge in selection is 
swayed by caprice or the condition of the purse. The fact that 
adulterated material is put on the market makes the choice still 
more difficult. 

The art and science of cooking involves a large and thorough 
knowledge of nutritive value of foods, and the laws of physiology 
and hygiene. As a science it verges on preventative medicine, in 
practice it is a prolific source of disease. What progress we have 
made in scientific cooking has been acquired largely by studying the 
work of the chemist. 

In recent years there has been a trend of thought and investiga- 
tion toward a better understanding of how to nourish the body with 
the least expenditure of energy and money. To this end the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington has caused analyses of foods 
and dietetic studies to be made among various classes of people 
in different parts of the country, including vegetable and fruit diet- 
ary in California. Among these have been the interesting bread 
studies of Prof. Harry Snyder, of the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion. He has demonstrated that a second grade of patent flour is 
most nutritious because more easily digested than whole wheat 
products. 

Every bill of fare should have four essential ingredients, protein, 
fats, carbo-hydrates and mineral matter. Protein is present in the 
albumen of eggs, curd of milk, lean meat, gluten of wheat and 
nuts. Fats are found in meat, butter, oils, corn and nuts. Carbo- 
hydrates are sugar and starch, all found in plants, fruits and cereals. 
Mineral matter is found largely in vegetable substances, in a form 
that is readily assimilated. 

What of the physical effects from eating the different classes 
of food? People partaking largely of meats have nervous excita- 
bility and intensity but mot endurance. An excess appears to over- 
load the system, producing an accumulation of uric acid, to which 
may be attributed a long list of diseases, most common of which 
are rheumatism, appendicitis, diseases of the throat, respiratory 
organs and kidneys. 
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Dr. Alexander Haig, of England, has written a little book, 
“Food and Diet,” that all may read with profit. He aims to show 
the harmful effects of eating foods containing uric acid. He recom- 
mends a diet of bread, cereals, milk, cheese, nuts, fruits and cer- 
tain vegetables. ; 

Of the essential foods carbo-hydrates are the cheapest because 
the most abundant; hence the tendency to eat too much. It is 
stated that the power to digest vegetable foods indicates a gen- 
eral well being of body conducive to long life. Dr. Cordelia Green, 
an authority on food values, states that those who eat vegetable 
foods freely, as grains, edible plants and fruits, have more reserve 
strength and endurance. 

The foods that sustain the nervous system are eggs, milk, fish, 
all sea foods, wheat, cats, rye, barley, corn, peas, beans, celery, 
olives, and all the bean family, from medium to full growth, are 
rich foods. It has been demonstrated that it is more economical 
to human energy to take fats from nature’s foods than to manu- 
facture it in the body from starches and sugars. Hence nuts are 
of value. Fat is a nerve food. The nervous and those inclined to 
consumption should eat all the fats they can digest. If such an 
individual cannot digest fats, they should be aided by medical treat- 
ment. Olive oil is easily digested and will not fatten. 

The mineral salts are found largely in vegetable substances in 
a form that is readily assimilated. For this reason a lack of vege- 
table foods seems to impoverish the blood. Mineral matter is neces- 
sary in the formation of bone and aids digestion. Interesting ex- 
periments are being conducted at an Austrian agricultural experi- 
ment station to increase the quantity of iron in certain vegetables. 
The first experiment was made with spinach. To the soil in which 
the seed was planted hydrate of iron was added. The result showed 
a percentage of iron seven times as great as in ordinary spinach, 
without injury to the plant. Spinach is known to contain more iron 
than any other vegetable, and for that reason it should be eaten 
freely by those whose blood is deficient in iron. 

Many foods have the reputation of being indigestible that they 
do not deserve, such as hard boiled eggs, cucumbers, pineapples 
and nuts. The structure of all these is compact. Without being 
sufficiently masticated they afford little nourishment and thus un- 
dergo chemical decomposition. 

President Roosevelt did the people a great service, when in one 
of his public addresses he commended a book called “The Simple 
Life,’ by Charles Wagner. The writer appeals to us to live out our 
own individuality and cultivate simplicity of thought, speech, needs 
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and pleasures. Simple food is the secret of health. A study of the 
relation of food to longevity reveals that it has been attained by a 
simple diet. Ephraim Pratt, of Shutsburg, Mass., who died at the 
age of 117 years, had lived chiefly on milk. Thomas Parr, of Shrop- 
shire, Eng., living 152 years, was a farmer whose chief diet was 
milk and coarse bread. He was taken to parliament as a curiosity, 
and was fed a rich meat diet. By this act his life was prematurely 
cut off. A Berkshire plowman, when asked about his diet, de- 
clared that milk and oatmeal had been his only diet for thirty-five 
years. The United States government has been experimenting with 
the soldiers along this line and has demonstrated that one can live 
well on milk and cereals, and work hard many months. 

Certain foods have a medicinal value that should be studied. 
Many of the common ailments may be corrected with appropriate 
diet, which is far better than medicine. 

A vegetable diet is of value to persons given to high living, 
plethoric, with a tendency to rheumatism, gout, scurvy or Bright's 
disease. 

Peas and beans are substitutes for meat if they agree. They 


~may be made more wholesome by boiling until soft enough to press 


through a sieve, so as to remove the outer covering. Beans should 


be avoided by the obese, constipated or bilious. 


Potatoes, parsnips, mushrooms, carrots, turnips, cabbage and 
artichokes are highly nutritious but are not so digestible as some 
others. 

Potatoes are most nourishing and are fattening for nervous peo- 
ple and are particularly valuable for those inclined to rheumatism 
and gout, because of the large amount of alkali salts they contain, 
but should not be eaten by the dyspeptic. 

Asparagus is easily digested but is not suitable for persons hav- 
ing excess of uric acid. It is used to induce perspiration and is 
soothing to the whole urinary tract. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, Brussel’s sprouts are cooling and laxative, 
purifying to the blood and a tonic, but those having a delicate stom- 
ach should partake sparingly. Such can eat raw cabbage more 
safely. 

Celery is delicious cooked and is good for rheumatism and gout. 

The onion is the most abused vegetable, but it is an exceedingly 
valuable food. None has more antiseptic and eliminating power, 
unless it is the carrot. Both should be eaten daily. 

Onions given to children will expel worms. Red onions pro- 
mote secretion of the kidneys; white ones eaten raw in the even- 
ing will promote sleep. Spring onions, before they become bulbous, 
eaten daily, are a remedy for rheumatism. Onions are almost the 
best nerve sedative known; are useful in nervous prostration, 
coughs, gravel and liver complaint. 

Water cresses are an excellent tonic, stomatic and a remedy for 
scurvy. 
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Beets are very cooling and nourishing because of the large 
amount of sugar they contain. 

If rheumatic avoid free use of tomatoes, asparagus and rhubarb. 

Spinach is very good for the anaemic, rheumatic, gouty, also for 
kidney diseases. 

Lettuce in large quantities is a sleep producing substance. 

Of fruit values very much may be said, because they encourage 
the natural processes of the body. A diet entirely of fruit for a few 
days, if it agrees, cleanses a bilious tongue and starts the action of a 
sluggish liver. 

Dr. J. Warren Achorn states that it is difficult to eat too many 
dead ripe blackberries, pears, peaches, sweet apples and grapes. 

The ancients called apples the food of the gods. Apples, in- 
stead of fish are an excellent nerve food, as they have more phos- 
phoric acid in an easily digested form than other fruits and contain 
as much nutriment as the potato. They excite the action of the 
liver, bowels and kidneys, prevent the formation of gravel, are use- 
ful in sea sickness and all other forms of nausea. 

Grapes have so much medicinal quality that in Europe “cures,” 
or sanatoriums, have been established for the treatment of consump- 
tion, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, chronic diarrhea, dyspepsia, 
especially when accompanied with constipation and gout. With 
the grapes nothing is allowed but a little bread and water. 

Tossot tells a story of a regiment of soldiers decimated by 
chronic diarrhea, which vanished in a marvelous manner, on en- 
camping among a vineyard of grapes. Chronic inflammation of the 
bladder is relieved by eating freely of very ripe grapes, as they 
are a diuretic. 

Raisins are very nourishing. 

Linnaeus, the great naturalist, cured a severe attack of sciatica 
by eating freely of strawberries, as they are very rich in elements 
that are cooling, laxative and, diuretic. They are of value to the 
plethoric and bilious, and inpsoriasis, a form of skin disease. 

The pure, fresh juice of raw cranberries given freely, unadulter- 
ated or with equal parts of water, is an excellent means of reliev- 
ing the thirst of fever. A Russian physician had fifty cases of 
cholera which resisted all treatment but were rapidly restored by 
small, but repeated doses, of cranberries. In thirst and vomiting of 
cholera, it is even more effective. A cranberry poultice is =e to 
be of value in erysipelas. 

Plums are reported to be a preventative of rheumatism and gout. 


“Food is the only source of human power to work or to think.” 
When people learn the therapeutic value of food more fully, they 
will be more willing to authorize the expense necessary to pro- 
vide it. 

“There is no wealth but life.” Financially the United States is 
the richest country in the world. We trust that the time is not far 
distant when she may merit the words of Ruskin: “That country 
is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and 
happy human beings.” 
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ORIGINATING NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 
CHAS. G. PATTEN, CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 


(Read before the S. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


You have asked me to tell you how to originate “New Varieties 
of Fruit.” Of course you mean good fruits, varieties that in some 
important essential are superior to the old. You have asked me a 
hard question, one that is exceedingly difficult to answer. How to 
produce the fruits that you want and that we need. How difficult 
it is will be partly answered when you learn that it will be thirty-six 
years the coming spring since I earnestly began to try, and now | 
must confess to you that I cannot tell you; or, at best, the effort to 
tell you will give only an approximate idea of how to do it, and, 
doubtless, that is all you expect. 

The subject is a broad one. So much could be said upon it 
that would not come within the scope of a paper like this, and yet 
broad as it is we are restricted at every turn. Climatic influences, 
restricted environments, as in the Russian apples and Siberian crabs, 
or too much confusion of forces in the multiplied cross-polleniza- 
tion of our American apples. In the first case there is too much un- 
desirable heredity and consequent prepotency, and in the latter too 
much mingling of the better and the weaker elements. 

In studying this subject we must ever bear in mind that “like 
begets like,” and that that likeness is dominant just in proportion to 
the thoroughbred character of the plant or tree that we are seeking 
to improve or change. Every breeder of high class animals recog- 
nizes and acts upon this fact. And in connection with this fact, 
there is another one which is scarcely less important—vigor, or 
constitution of the individual. 

Every breeder of plants and animals knows that in a group of 
either mixed or pedigreed stock there is one individual that for some 
more likely than not unexplainable cause is superior in size, color, 
vigor or constitution to all others in the group. Every nurseryman 
observes this when passing through his two or three-year-old apple 
grafts, that one tree will be much larger and finer than a score of 
others on either side of it. Why? Because in this instance there 
is a fitness or an affinity between the root and the graft that did 
not happen to exist in the others. 

Ii you plant a hundred seeds of any of our cultivated apples you 
will discover great variations in them. They have been naturally 
crossed and re-crossed in the orchards with so many other varieties 
which grew on other soils and in somewhat varying climates, that 
variation in their offspring is very pronounced. Each individual 
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plant is a unit and unlike any other plant of its kind, and when 
these units are blended together variations must occur; so that in 
selection, combination and cross-pollination, we have the three great 
sources of improvement. Prof. L. H. Bailey, in his “Plant Breed- 
ing,” says: “Selection is the force which augments, develops and 
fixes type.” 
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Residence of Chas. G Patten, Charles City, Iowa. 


Especially for us hardiness, or adaptation to climate, must al- 
ways be of first importance in the development of improved fruits. 
If we wish to produce a commercial apple for the far north in Min- 
nesota we should select for the mother stock the Hibernal. First, 
because it is of the highest type of hardiness, a vigorous tree, bear- 
ing large sized culinary fruit of fair color. We would cross-pollenize 
it with the Pink or Striped Anis, or perhaps General Greig. We 
cross with these varieties first because of their extreme hardiness, 
freedom from blight, fair productiveness and an appetizing quality 
of fruit in the Anis. If you desired a better fruit and more beau- 
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tiful, with a chance of somewhat lessened hardiness, then use the 
pollen of Anisim, for from long experience and observation I have 
discovered that the pollenizing parent stamps its color on the new 
fruits. 

Longfield, on account of its quality and productiveness, may be 
a very desirable combination for the north, but until we have tried 
we never know just what affinities exist between different varieties 
or how much vital force may be developed in the crossed offspring 
of two varieties which have been evolved from the different condi- 
tions of climate, soil and ancestry that have produced such distinct 
types or families as represented by Hibernal, Anis or the other 
‘varieties named. 

As an example, witness the Patten’s Greening, an undoubted 
cross with the Duchess and Rhode Island Greening, the latter neither 
hardy nor adapted to any part of the west, and yet the Patten’s 
Greening has proven as hardy as its parent Duchess and very pro- 
lific. 

If we want improved sweet apples, the same principle must ap- 
ply, great hardiness, vigor and perfection in tree, freedom from 
rust and scab of foliage and fruit, strength of blossom, persistence 
in bearing—in fact, every element of strength that can be discovered 
in both the male and female parent must be carefully considered 
and combined if we obtain the ideal fruits that we desire. 

I do not doubt that there are those here who would be very 
greatly pleased if they knew just how to produce the apple that would 
procure the thousand-dollar prize offered by your state society, but 
of course I am not going to tell you. Generous as we horticulturists 
are that would be an act of munificence that very few of us could 
afford. However, I am going to come so near telling you that 
there is little doubt that you can guess at the rest. 

The chances that you have of producing hardy, long-keeping 
apples here in Minnesota are as one to twenty or, more likely, one to 
fifty. But what of it? It is no very great labor to pollenize enough 
blossoms to produce five hundred to one thousand seeds. You have 
three well known sorts, and there may be more, from which there 
is reasonable hope of success, namely: Wealthy, Northwestern 
Greening and the Patten’s Greening. Should -you cross the last 
two you may look only for green colored apples. But what of it? 
Grimes’ Golden and Rhode Island Greening are as much sought 
after in the market as any other apples. If you pollenize the Weal- 
thy and the Northwestern Greening you may get some red apples, 
unless there is great potency in the latter; if so, all the apples will 
be green. If you reverse the formula, using the pollen of the 
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Wealthy, the result will be colored apples. And if there is not 
too much heredity force coming from the Wealthy through its 
supposed crab origin, which I doubt, you will get some long-keeping 
apples. The Patten’s Greening is the only one of the three varieties 
whose origin is positively known on one side, and with great cer- 
tainty on the other, and it and the Northwestern Greening having 
in them the parentage of long-keeping apples, we may reasonably 


expect good results by crossing interchangeably these two varieties. — 


All of these sorts have commercial size, appearance and fair to 
good quality. Even the Wealthy crossed on the Patten’s Greening 
is likely to produce varieties of great value. The Tolman Sweet 
and Golden Russet should also be crossed on it to secure desirable 
apples for southern Minnesota. 

Twelve years ago last spring we began at Charles City the work 
in connection with the Iowa State Horticultural Society of creating 


new apples by hand pollination, and whoever has éntered into any 


line of research where the problems to be solved were untried, intri- 
cate and complex can in some measure appreciate the position that 
we occupy. We have made mistakes, they were unavoidable, and 


we have progressed slowly. But we think we are breeding up — 


through the hybrid Siberian Briar Sweet crab and some of our 
larger and finer sweet apples, a distinct type or family of fine, hardy, 
sweet fruits. We shall make the third generation of crosses this 
coming spring. 

It is now twenty-eight years ago since I crossed the Soulard 
crab, the largest of the Pyrus coronarius, or wild crab, then known, 
and which Prof. L. H. Bailey considers an accidental cross with 
some cultivated apple. In that cross I secured the first and most 
distinct hybrid with the wild crab of our forests, indeed I believe 
the only one that has ever been produced by artificial means. This 
hybrid was re-crossed again, and the past year one tree bore an 
abundant crop of pretty, fine-grained and palatable apples, of the 
third generation of hybrids with the wild crab. 

Again I have a cross of twenty years’ standing between the 
Duchess and Grimes’ Golden, and many successful crosses between 
the Patten’s Greening and Grimes’ Golden, and if there were no 
other apples in existence than these two last mentioned crosses an- 
other generation of intelligent crossing and selecting would give 
early apples, keeping apples, commercial apples, delicious apples and 
hardy trees. 

Finally permit me to urge again: if you would create large fruits 
and fruits of the highest quality, that you cannot do it through 
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weak or weakened parentage. For hardy and vigorous as either 
parent may be, they must not be debilitated by excessive bloom, 
because the ripening of the flower is the supremest effort of the 
tree to perpetrate itself, and the strongest tree will be weakened by an 
abnormal or excessive bloom. Two-thirds: or three-fourths of the 
bloom should be removed from the tree before the blossoms open, 
so that the generative forces will be concentrated in the flowers that 
you wish to pollenize. And for a like reason a large part of the 
bloom should be taken from the male or pollen-bearing tree, so that 
there could be no doubt as to the strength of its pollen in producing 
the highest type of its kind. Every observing fruit grower knows 
that when his trees are overloaded, that the fruit is small, insipid, 
lacking its natural flavor and dropping from the tree before its 
juices are perfected. 

Hence the necessity of thorough cultivation, spraying and doing 
everything known to horticultural art to give potency, or life-giving 
power, to the germs, or seeds, that are to produce the hardy tree, 
and the beautiful and delicious shy for which we are earnestly and 
anxiously searching. 


APPLES AT THE WORLDS FAIR, AT ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


This show was the grandest the world ere saw! 
Apple Day!—on this rare feast you might gnaw. 
Minnesota had the best show from seed, 

In rich “Object Lessons” she took the lead. 


Sir Elliot gave us their pedigree, 

In such clear style, that none could fail to see. 
Then with his native Wealthy held them level 
And “on the top shelf” did joyfully revel. 


Wiscons’ held a big hand with Wolf River! 
He who lived on that was a good liver. 
Another state—with more artistic worth! 
Showed Wolf River, twenty-one inches girth! 


Thirty-three ounces was marked as its weight! 
We scoured a twenty-acre lot for mate. 

Do you think this fair fraud the most unique? 
“Apples of Sodom!” “Wooden Nutmegs!” peak! 


Perkins has eliminated the seed, 

Now, Sir Elliot, what more do we need? 
Solid pulp adds cash to the king of fruits, 
Just how many millions no one computes. 


—Sam Bucus. 
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THE PLUM CURCULIO A FOE TO APPLES. 
PROF. F. L. WASHBURN, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


That this pest, which we associate so commonly with plums, 
does attack apples is not a new fact, since this departure from the 
orthodox food habits has been known for some time, but since apple- 
raising in Minnesota is, practically speaking, in its infancy, this 
naughty feature in the life of this weevil, illustrated by the loss in, 
at least one instance, of 100 per cent of the apple crop in a southern 
Minnesota orchard last season, is unceremoniously brought to our 
very door in a most emphatic and unpleasant manner. Several other 
orchards have suffered, to my certain knowledge, and there are 
probably many other instances of its work in apples in this state 
not known to me. I might add that I placed some of these apples 
in a breeding jar, and in September had a fine lot of plum curculios 
from the same. There is no doubt but that this curculio is to be - 
regarded quite as much of a pest to the apple in Minnesota as the 
codling moth or even more. 
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Plum curculio, larva or grub, pupa and imago. After Lugger. 


The plum curculio belongs to the family of beetles known as 
“snout beetle,’ or weevils, of which there are about 10,000 known 
species, which family causes a loss of over $30,000,000 annually 
in the United States. It is unnecessary to state that our little friend 
with the humps on his back, the plum curculio, does all he can, 
with other members of his family, to keep up his reputation as an 
evil-doer. 

As a result of this weevil’s attack on the apple we find the fruit 
dwarfed, misshapen, covered with ugly scars, and actually worth- 
less as it falls to the ground, except for hog food. If one cuts into 
one of these worthless apples during midsummer, in July, say, the 
small, whitish grub is disclosed, actively engaged in boring through 
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the fruit, and waxing strong and fat preparatory to the time when, 
the apple fallen, he or she, as the case may be, will enter the ground 
to pass through a resting stage, or pupal stage, of two or three 
weeks, before turning into the imago, or perfect insect. This takes 
place before fall, generally in August, but the beetle does not mate 
upon emergence from the pupal stage. Its first instinct is to eat, 
and after lunching upon fruit for a while, by puncturing the apples, 
it winters under rubbish and leaves, deferring its courtship until 
the following spring. The first warm days of spring, after the 
fruit is formed, finds the lady curculio laying her eggs. Although 
the insect is single brooded, she continues egg laying for some 


Minnesota apples destroyed by the plum curculio, Original, 


little time, probably through the latter part of May and June, and 
possibly later, as though she were conscious that she had to do all 
she could before dying, in the late summer or autumn. Now in- 
sects must eat, as we all know to our cost, and while she is egg 
laying she, as well as the male, feeds upon tender leaf buds and 
leaves, and upon the fruit also. Before the fruit is large enough to 
tempt her to lay, in fact before it has formed and probably before 
she has mated, she varies her diet of leaf buds by consuming the 
petals of flowers as well. For obvious reasons we cannot spray 
when the tree is in bloom. This eating of leaf and leaf buds is a 
significant fact and a habit on the part of the insect which should 
be taken advantage of by fruit raisers. 

The method of egg laying by the plum curculio, shared to a cer- 
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tain extent by other members of the weevil family, barring the 
crescent-like slit, is curious enough. She first punctures and eats 
a small hole into the pulp of the fruit; she then turns about and lays 
one oval, whitish egg in this hole. Her next move is to make a 
crescentric cut in one side of the egg puncture, eating the tissue 
until she gets partly around and below the egg. This is the usual 
method followed, though it may vary in minute detail. Evidently 
this crescent, which practically undermines the egg, is made so that 
the tender egg may not be crushed by the growing pulp of the 
apple or plum. 


Details of injury to apples: a. egg punctures with larve living in the pulp and the punct- 
ures beginning to decay; 4, c, d, egg punctures beginning to heal, as eggs never hatched; 
J, badly stung portions of an apple; e, egg puncture nearly healed; g, scar in bai as 

: Stedman. 


Of course, if these “stings” are made when the fruit is well 
along in its growth, and the egg does not hatch—and it is to be 
noted that only a very small proportion of the eggs laid ever reach 
the mature beetle stage—or if the puncture made at that time is 
just for feeding purposes, it does not spoil the apple, though the 
fruit, which would show the scar, could not then be classed as first 
grade. And if, for any reason, when the apple is small the female 
does not lay an egg in the puncture or if the egg fails to hatch, the 
young apple will probably outgrow the injury. These “stings,” 
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however, form starting places for decay and allow fungoid diseases, 
which would not otherwise perhaps gain an entrance to the interior, 
to enter the fruit and play such havoc that the apple is made value- 
less. It is said that it takes from five to seven days for the egg 
to hatch, and that the larva, or grub, lives in the apple from eighteen 
to twenty-one days. It is further claimed that “if the apple does 
not fall to the ground when the contained larva is half grown, the 
development of said larva stops, and it dies.” (Stedman.) 

The adult beetles have wings by means of which they fly, some- 
times for long distances, in search of suitable places in which to 
pass the winter. It may be said, however, that they hibernate, for 
the most part, under fruit trees, particularly if there is rubbish there 
or if the ground is in sod which is not disturbed. 

Now, in the orchard to which I referred at the beginning of 
this article, where practically all of the fruit was destroyed, ideal 
conditions appear to exist for the encouragement of this evil: An 
old orchard, sprayed one year only—in 1902—sod growing undis- 
turbed for several years beneath the trees, no stock of any kind 
allowed to run in the orchard, and numerous plum trees in close 
proximity. This is one of the oldest orchards in southern Min- 
nesota. 

I have given the habits and life history of this pest in some 
detail, for you all know the necessity of knowledge upon these 
points in order to combat any pest successfully. From the fore- 
going facts certain measures of relief appeal to us as practical: 
for instance, spraying frequently in the early spring and summer, 
jarring the trees in the cool of the early morning and catching the 
beetles on sheets below. One enterprising apple grower, however, 
makes the statement that he gets just as many curculios by jarring 
between six and seven o’clock in the evening as at any other 
time. He uses a cheap spread, about fifteen feet square, attached 
to poles along two opposite sides, so that it may be easily rolled up, 
and having a slit to the center into which the trunk slips. Jarring 
the apple trees is continued by him from the time the fruit is the 
size of marbles until he can catch no more beetles. This seems a 
good rule to follow. ' 

It should be noted in this connection that jarring means a sud- 
den, forcible blow, padding the stick or mallet used so as not to 
injure the bark; not a shaking of the limb, the latter simulating 
the action of the wind so closely that the beetles would not be 
sufficiently alarmed to drop and would cling to the twigs until the 
shaking ceased. } 

The ground in an infested orchard should be plowed every fall 
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for a while, or both fall and spring,-and stock, such as hogs and 
chickens, should have full access in order either that the fallen 
fruit be eaten before the grub emerges, which would be the best 
and safest plan, or the grub after emergence be scratched up and 
devoured by hungry fowls. Plum trees should not be planted in the 
immediate vicinity of an apple orchard, nor should apple or other 
orchards be planted near a forest or wooded area, since not only 
does the plum curculio like to winter in wooded tracts but many 
of our other orchard pests were originally insects of the forest. 
Above all, it must be remembered that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, and these remedial measures must be ap- 
plied in a timely way: for instance, spraying, to be of any use, must 
be begun before the eggs are laid or, rather, frequent applica- 
tions should be made during the entire period of egg laying, from 
the middle or last of May, and before, to possibly as late as the. 
middle of July. The writer would suggest one or two sprayings 
before the blossoms open, and every ten days after the blossoms 
fall until the end of the laying season, and jarring, should be per- 
severed in during this period. For spraying we would suggest 
using I lb. of Paris green to every 160 gals. of water, and the 
addition of a little quick lime to prevent any burning. As all are 
well aware, spraying in this way would also kill any other insect 
pest feeding upon leaf, twig or fruit. Plum trees infested with 
plum curculio should receive the same treatment. The writer would 
suggest using quite a little more lime or lime water when treating 
plums, as the plum foliage is more tender than that of the apples. 
A better and safer spray than Paris green, and one rapidly coming 
into flavor, is Arsenate of lead, sometimes called Disparene. This 
can be used of almost any strength (three to six lbs. in every 100 
gals. of water) without injury to trees, and remains on leaf and 
fruit much longer than Paris green. If a long continued and copi- 
ous rain immediately follows a spraying, it is safe to conclude that 
much of the poison has been washed off and spray again. I note 
that Stedman suggests, in recent publications regarding this same 
evil in Missouri, the working of the soil in the apple orchard in 
July and August, a shallow plowing and thorough harrowing about 
the middle of July, followed by two more harrowings between 
that date and the middle of August. This would seem to be a 
valuable adjunct to the other work, inasmuch as it would disturb 
the ground at a time when the beetles were pupating just below the 
surface. 

If not one but all the measures of relief above outlined be fol- 
lowed for a few years, the injury to the apple by this pest is bound 
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to be very much reduced if not made to disappear altogether. Even 
one of the above remedial measures if followed faithfully and in- 
telligently will cause a marked improvement in this evil. 

Recipe for making Arsenate of lead: Dissolve 11 oz. acetate of 
lead (sugar of lead) in 4 qts. of water, in a wooden pail, and 4 oz. 
arsenate of soda (50 % purity) in another wooden pail. The sugar 
of lead can be dissolved more quickly by using warm water. Pour 
these solutions into 150 gals. of water. Arsenate of lead can be 
purchased already prepared. It is to be noted that Disparene, being 
much more adhesive than Paris green, will withstand considerable 
rain. 

It is important to note in this connection that if one is using 
Bordeaux for early spraying for scab or other fungous diseases 
adding an arsenical poison (Paris green for example) to the Bor- 
deaux will serve good purpose against the plum. curculio, and 
other leaf and fruit eaters. 


The President: I presume I am somewhat responsible for this 
paper by Prof. Washburn. I will have to plead guilty to being 
the possessor of the orchard described by him, and this trouble 
has appeared to some extent at my old location. The orchard is 
one of the oldest in our section of the state; I think the trees. are 
nearly forty years old. Ever since I have been there the fruit 
has been nearly destroyed by the curculio, and in the three years 
that the orchard has fruited we have lost nearly three-fourths or, 
at least, one-half of our fruit. While that apple (indicating the 
model) represents perfectly the punctures it does not represent 
the misshapen appearance the fruit has resulting from those wounds. 
It is about as misshapen as anything that could be conceived as the 
apple continues to develop. 

Mr. H. L. Crane: I would like to inquire whether this gouger 
or plum curculio is the same as the apple curculio? 

Prof. Washburn: It is not. The apple curculio puncture is 
a round hole and looks as though a knitting needle had pierced the 
apple. 

The President: I would like to ask why it is that it has only 
recently attacked our apples, although it has been with us for years. 
Why did it not attack the apple long ago? I do not think this 
orchard has suffered for a longer period than I have mentioned. 
Evidently it must have been in existence before, but why was not 
the orchard attacked before? 

ele Washburn: Have you treated your plum trees for cur- 
culio? 

The President: No. 

Prof. Washburn: They have been increasing, and as a new 
food opened up to them they liked it better. 

The President: The plums have been disappearing, and the 
apples have been increasing. 

Prof. Green: About eight or nine years ago Mr. Dartt had 
many of these deformed apples. I visited his place at one time 
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when he showed me the apples, and he recommended spraying 
the buds, and especially recommended what Prof. Washburn rec- 
ommends, spraying with arsenic, and he practiced it up to the time 
of his death. Mr. Dartt was one of the first to raise the subject 
in this state. Prof. Washburn spoke about spraying plums. I 
frankly confess that I have tried the spraying of plums a good many 
times, but I never yet have done it when I at all felt sure that it 
would do any good. It is almost sure to burn the foliage; it has 
occurred time and time again, and I have always had trouble. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn: If Arsenate of lead is used there will be 
no trouble about burning. It is rapidly taking the place of Paris 
green and is used very much in the east. 

Prof. Green: Does not the apple curculio produce the same 
results in the apple as the plum curculio? 

Prof. Washburn: No, it does not; the apple curculio can always 
be recognized by the puncture in the apple. 

Prof. Green: Well, I was speaking about Mr. Dartt’s apples. 

Prof. Washburn: It was probably plum curculio. I remem- 
ber the facts very well. I think I called there in company with 
our president. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: Mr. Kerr, of Benton, Md., told me he had 
sprayed his plums three times during the summer with the pur- 
pose in view of keeping away the insects and protecting the fruit, 
and he could see no benefit at all. He used Bordeaux mixture. 

The President: Does he use a poison with it? 

Mr. Lord: Yes, he uses Paris green with it. 

Prof. Washburn: Spraying is misjudged frequently. The re- 
sults are often disappointing to a man because he does not follow 
the right directions. Perhaps he has not got his liquid in the 
right condition, or he may have sprayed at the wrong time. There 
are a good many things to be thought of and considered in con- 
nection with spraying. 

Prof. Green: All I know about it is that Mr. Dartt tried it 
with excellent results. 

Mr. C. W. Spickerman: What do you think of London purple? 

Prof. Washburn: It is very little used for this reason, that it 
remains longer in the water without liquifying, and the amount of 
arsenic is very variable. That is what you are after. A certain 
per cent of arsenic in good Paris green is always present, and 
there is not so much variation; so you do not use too much. 

Prof. Hansen: It would be well to emphasize the fact that 
there has been so much objection to Paris green of late years. I 
find there is so much adulteration of Paris green that the old 
formula will not work at all. That is where we find the Ethiopian 
in the wood pile; we do not know what we are using in many cases. 

Mr. J. W. Merritt: What do you think of spraying before the 
leaves start? 

Prof. Washburn: I should not spray for plum curculio before 
the leaves are out. 

Mr. Merritt: I spray my plum trees—three or four hundred 
of them—before the leaves start, and I do not spray them after- 
ward, and I have never had finer plums than I had this year. 
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Prof. Washburn: Do you know whether you would have had 
plum curculio if you had not sprayed? . 

Mr. Merritt: I don’t know. 

Prof. Green: I have tried spraying plums and once in a while 
have been successful, but I have had so much injury done through 
spraying of our Americana plums that I let somebody else spray 
their plums, but I am not going to spray mine. I am afraid to 
spray with Bordeaux mixture unless it is very weak. The way I 
have kept back the curculio has been done entirely by jarring, and 
I have been able to hold them in check in good shape by attending to 
the jarring of the trees when it was time. What I say about spray- 
ing plum trees has reference to arsenites. My experience is not en- 
tirely exceptional. Some of the big New York growers have had the 
same experience. With the apple we have good results, but with the 
plum I question whether it is a benefit. It may be done success- 
fully in some seasons, but the conditions vary so much. Some 
time ago I went with Prof. Taft, of Michigan, all through the 
peach belt inspecting the orchards. I had a good talk with him 
on the subject, and his experience was identical with mine in re- 
gard to the spraying of the plum. 

Mr. Crane: Does it do any good to spray for curculio before 
the blossom comes out in the bud? 

Prof. Washburn: I should say just before the leaf bud begins 
to open. I think it may when the tree is in bloom. 

Mr. J. W. Merritt: A man from Michigan recommended that 
I spray for plum curculio before the bud started at all to bloom- 
ing. 
Prof. Washburn: I think that must be a mistake. In order to 
kill the curculio they must eat something, and they will not eat 
the tough bark or branches, so I cannot see how merely getting the 
Paris green on the trees would kill them. 

Prof. Green: Was not that more particularly for plum pocket? 

Mr. Merritt: He said it would kill many insects. 

Mr. Martin Penning: As you know I am kind of a plum man. 
I had a good crop last year and a tremendous crop this year. I 
never spray, and I have some varieties that are stung by the cur- 
culio and some others that are not affected at all. A few years ago 
I had a preacher come to me from Cologne, and he told me his 
plums had been stung by curculio, and he asked me about mine. 
I told him I did not see any on mine. He said I did not know 
what plum: curculio was. We had dinner, and after dinner we 
went out into the orchard and | asked him to show me some cur- 
culio, but he could not find a single one. I cultivate every week, 
and after every hard rain I cultivate, and I keep the ground in 
shape with the weeder. The chickens also have free range of 
my orchard, and I raise lots of plums. 

The President: I think Mr. Penning is a practical’ man in every 
respect and safe to follow. 
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HOSPITALITY. 
MISS MARGARET J. EVANS, NORTHFIELD. 


The very word is like a bell, not to toll us, like Keats’ word 
“forlorn,” back from the ideal to the real, but to charm open to us 
the realm of beauty in the practical world; a word like the famous 
“Mesopotamia,” with the utterance of which, it is said, a fervid 
orator could bring tears from any audience. 

Of hospitality Moses and other sacred and profane historians 
have written; prophets have commended it; apostles enjoined it; 
poets lauded it; minstrels sung it; the nobles of all ages from 
Abraham to the honored hostess of today have practiced it. 

Hospitality graces all who offer it. Milton could think of no 
greater charm to give to his heroine Eve than: 

ae Pe Rit De) Se a eR ait ee 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent.” 

Shakespeare could add no truer touch to depict an ignoble 
nature than his: 

“My master is of churlish disposition 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality.” 

One of the greatest commendations of Scripture is: “I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in.” 

Hospitality, like the hunger of which George MacDonald writes, 
has its many phases, its great stairs of ascent from the child’s “Come 
into my playhouse,’ up the white steps to the glorious hospitality 
of that home whose entrance portal is one pearl and whose many 
mansions lack never the welcoming “Come, ye blessed.” But it is 
only the practical phases of hospitality in the home which may claim 
our thoughts today. 

The function of hospitality is to take others into our homes, 
our minds, our hearts, our very souls, as welcome guests there— 
and thereby give them profit or pleasure. Its means are a home 
and a hospitable spirit. Whoever has these has the means, indeed 
all the absolute requisites, of hospitality. The home may be only 
like that of which Charles Warren Stoddard speaks in his “South 
Sea Idylls,’ “A hut, woven like a wild bird’s, of canes and grasses 
and hung with pungent herbs,” and yet be, like that home, ideal 
in its hospitality. There he found the home spirit and a hearty 
welcome, since the invitation was extended to the traveller at the 
first meeting of the eyes: “There is my home and yours also,” 
and “the only sorrow in the home was that the guest couldn’t eat 
every hour.” 
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The true spirit of hospitality necessarily includes a hearty wel- 
come. It is easy to give that to invited guests—unless the wish 
to pay off social dues be the predominant motive. That motive 
is least worthy of all and has little tending to make a guest happy. 

A hearty expression of welcome to invited guests adds a charm 
to every visit. A returned missionary says that a rare charm 
was once given his entire visit at an elegant home because his 
host, as they crossed the threshold of the house, said: “My house 
is honored by having you, and in you the great work which you 
represent, under my roof.” 

To find a welcome for the uninvited guest is not so easy. But 
that natural feeling of annoyance caused by the interruption to the 
routine of the day by the advent of an uninvited friend may be 
changed by a minute’s thought to joy at the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to come into contact with one another personally. One 
thought may always create a welcome for an uninvited guest: “I 
need the one who needs me.” That which we give enriches us, 
and a visitor is an opportunity to give ourselves and thus enrich 
ourselves. 

The chance friend breaks up, too, the monotony which is the 
bane of the ordinary home and deserves welcome for that reason. 
He enlarges our sympathies, our power to feel with others. Every 
occurrence which takes our thoughts, even temporarily, from our 
daily routine deserves a cordial welcome, even if other duties seem 
to claim us. 

The true spirit of hospitality requires a welcome also for the 
unexpected, incidental visit of strangers as well as of friends. 
Even the itinerant lightning rod agent or the nurseryman with his 
impossible trees and shrubs compensate for their theft of time by 
the glimpse they give of a different human nature; and we owe 
them something if their persistency can give us that valued gift, a 
good laugh. 

An itinerant Sunday school or church missionary deserves his 
welcome despite the extra trouble he causes, for he, too, contributes 
to life, even if only for an hour, variety, a change of thought, a 
new point of view, a glimpse of larger, better things. 

It is rewardful to entertain such guests at the family table. It 
was a wise mother who once said, “I welcome for my children 
every opportunity to be at table with invited or chance guests, or 
strangers. The conversation is often the best kind of an educa- 
tion for the children. They are helped to get over their shyness, 
they learn self-restraint and practice their lessons in good man- 
ners. It is a course of practice in social culture; even if the guest 
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is awkward and uncultured, they take warning from him or learn 
not to laugh if he scalds his mouth with hot tea or overturns his 
plate; strangers often give me, too, a text about correct behavior.” 

The additional work imposed by chance guests is, indeed, a good 
investment and brings profit in the great business of home-making 
and home education. 

Interchange of visits between city and country folks is also 
profitable. City friends are not always able to adjust themselves 
gracefully to country conditions and prove a burden; but they, 
too, bring in new and enlivening ideas, many of them, whether 
worthy or not of acceptation, stimulating to consideration and re- 
flection. 

The visit of the country dweller to the city home gives equal 
profit, and the pleasure of “comparing notes” is not to be despised. 
Those of us who live in the country or in small towns would find it 
advantageous to make as great an effort and exhibit as great de- 
termination to secure a few weeks in the city in the winter as the 
city family make to have a summer outing in the country. It 
might be done with little more effort than that by which the 
summer outing is secured. The effect might not be that which 
the flamboyant imagination of a city reporter sees, but the con- 
clusion would doubtless be the same happy one. As the city re- 
porter sees it: ‘The modern city is a magnificent training school 
in quick wittedness. It takes the incoming ruralities, whether for- 
eign or domestic, chokes them rudely but healthily out of their 
habits of doddering along, puts jump, snap, ginger into them, and 
soon they are alive throughout; they have good circulations; their 
brains are fed with hot, bright-red, thought-producing blood. And 


then their awakened intelligence teaches them that the country is’ 


the place to live.’ Some of us, however much we may resent his 
view of “ruralities,’ can agree at least with the last sentence. 

A hospitality which brings different types of people together 
must ever be helpful—what has occurred in St. Louis this year, the 
exchange of a tendency of that city and of the whole state of 
Missouri toward provincialism for a new tendency toward cosmo- 
politanism. Every “getting together” of people of different habits 
and thoughts is good. 

A recent trenchant fictitious sketch of a mother-in-law represents 
her as saying to the new daughter-in-law: “You know, my dear, 
Reginald would prefer to remain at home with his pipe and a 
magazine than to hear the greatest prima donna that ever sang.” 
Whereupon the bride comments: “Now, the enjoyment of physical 
comfort is a conspicuous masculine weakness, sympathy for the 
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infringement of it the surest work of sympathy that can be ex- 
tended to any man. But all the same, I know it is not good for 
him to be encouraged in the idea that he is abused every time he 
sacrifices his physical comfort to me or to any one else.” 

It is not true kindness to a family to let the idea of physical 
comfort predominate in the household. There are higher con- 
siderations, such as benevolence and sacrifice, for the sake of contact 
with other minds, the acquirement of social adjustability, the lesson 
of the art of making the home the best society. 

A world-renowned gentleman was once asked, “Do you go 
much into society?” ‘Yes,’ he answered; “constantly. My wife 
and daughters are the most fascinatingly interesting and social peo- 
ple I ever saw. We have a rich social life at home when we do 
not go out; but we all go a good deal and gather from others the 
intellectual plants that blossom for us at home and, under other 
forms, for our guests as well.” The daughter of this man said, 
on the other hand: “Mamma says she has never met any other 
man in the world who is so mentally stimulating and hospitable all 
around as father, and we girls think so, too; but-we get different 
grades and shades and tones and qualities of life from each one 
whom we meet.” In homes like this, narrowness of outlook and 
of judgment become impossible, and stagnation and pettiness are 
unknown. | 

The self-abnegation which shows itself through frequent hos- 
pitality is rewarded by producing this fine social life of the family. 
It gives that social adjustibility which is said to be “the primary 
requisite of a real and vital social life.” 

The spirit of true hospitality implies also that host and hostess 
make the gift of the real and not of the superficial elements of the 
home. 

- Charles Wagner, whose book, “The Simple Life,’ won from Mr. 
John Wanamaker the tribute of the purchase of several hundred 
copies for gifts to his friends, and from President Roosevelt his 
high commendation as he introduced the author not long since to 
a Washington audience, tells a significant story of a certain mayor 
in one of the subprefectures of France near a summering place 
of the emperor. The mayor’s head was turned by the thought 
that his sovereign might one day descend one day upon his home. 
At once the house of his father, where family traditions had been 
sacredly preserved, all the simplicity in which his ancestors had 
lived, appeared to him poor, ugly, ridiculous; out of the question 
to ask the emperor to climb the wooden staircase, sit in the old 
armchairs, walk on the superannuated carpets; so he remodelled 
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the house, made a great drawing room out of all proportion to the 
rest of the house, spent all his money, upset his household. Alas! 
the end of the empire came, but the emperor never! Surely the 
world does need well-tried individuals, each of whom has his own 
value, his own trademark which distinguishes him from every 
other person, and that, joined to the distinctive qualities of others, 
make the wealth and strength of the community. 

The individual draws this unique something which dis- 
tinguishes him from others from the “assemblage of memories and 
practices which constitute the home where emanates an atmos- 
phere in miniature.” Destroy all this, as Mr. Wagner says, “and 
we indeed dry up the sources of character and sap the strength of 
public spirit.” Each home gives its own moral imprint, has a 
unique personality which no other home nor place has. To give 


a share of this unique quality and individuality of the home to 


guests is to bestow rare and real value. O, the wearying same- 
ness of the modern city houses! You may tell before the door 
is open the appearance of the hall and reception room and almost 
of any piece of furniture in them. It is impossible to give genuine 
hospitality where no gift of individuality is given. True hospi- 
tality admits to the-soul of the house. “Everything that a true home 
contains is bathed in an ether of personality.” That personality of 
the home, true hospitality shares with its guests. : 

The spirit of true hospitality has also simplicity as a cardinal 
principle. Simplicity consists in putting aside non-essentials and 
emphasizing the essentials. The absence of non-essentials in the 
home may make a beautiful simplicity and be am aid in hospitality. 

An elegant home, fine furniture, costly china and glass, super- 
fine linen, non-essentials of hospitality, and which are always the 
shell for the real soul, often interfere with true hospitality. Joy 
is the purpose of hospitality, to give pleasure, and ostentation is its 
great foe. 

To invite guests in order that they may admire ourselves or 
our possessions is a sin against hospitality ; while preparations may 
be necessary to make guests comfortable and that the skill of the 
housekeeper may not be discredited, the charm of hospitality lies 
in the fact that it is no burden and that the ordinary family life 
is not too much disturbed. 

The principle of simplicity covers also the supply of food for 
guests. Food is a symbol as well as a nourishment. In _ hos- 
pitality it is a means and should never be an end, a means of getting 
together upon the plane of natural appetite, that great equalizer. 
All are equal at the table, yet every meal given in hospitality is a 
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symbol, a sacrament and ought not to be degraded to the pamper- 


ing of the palate. Not irreverently we may say as does Paul of 


the most sacred sacrament: “Have ye not houses to eat and drink 
in?’ A few dishes perfectly cooked and daintily served, not ex- 
ceeding in variety or number what can easily be made ready, this 
is elegance—which means only that which is carefully chosen—as 
well as simplicity; the simple supper of one kind of whatever is 
offered, so simple that it does not differ materially from the ordi- 
nary family meal, gives more pleasure to sensible guests than elab- 
orate menus can give, and their simplicity would make hospitality 
more frequent. 

Wanted, women who give such hospitality as a regular part 
of the privilege of life! One such woman I count among my 
friends. In feeble health, never without pain, with shattered nerves, 
she keeps one maid of all-work, who cannot, however, be of such 
service as a daughter, denied to her, might be in the house. She 
believes in simplicity and practices it—as she has had at her supper 
table in groups of from two to eight, for the most part, a hundred 
and forty-eight guests in the ten months of this year in which 
she has been at home. She has had these guests without weari- 
ness to herself and without a sense of burden to her guests, be- 
cause her aim has been to have her table served with only the few 
dishes which the family would have had and have each dish per- 
fect of its kind, and to have the table service perfect in its spot- 
lessness and in the one spray of flowers or potted plant which 
has been its decorations. The test of her hospitality has been not: 
Did they like my cooking or my housekeeping, but has there been 
good talk? Did we draw near together and feel the touch of 
human sympathy? Did I give myself freely for the joy of my 
guests? Such has hospitality been to her, and it has strengthened 
the friendly bonds of an entire community. 

Superfluity and superabundance are a burden to hostess and 
guest and in bad taste. Mrs. Ogden Goelet rightly reproved a girl 
who excused a gross extravagance by saying: ‘Well, you know, 
I can afford it,” by-replying, “That principle would excuse your 
cook for oversalting the omelet because salt is cheap.” 

Wanted, more women who can hear as calmly as one hostess 
did the remark of an evening guest: “Oh, I could have company 
often, too, if I were only willing to put them off with chocolate 
or coffee and cake!” 

But even simple refreshments are unnecessary on many occa- 
sions where they are usually served. We need most in social in- 
tercourse mental stimulus, conversation upon the great subjects of 
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thought. Some of us need the intellectual enlivening of reading 
circles, study classes or clubs, where some topic, book or phase 
of philanthropy will give subject for research, thought and con- 
versation. Is it true, as has been written to me, that many such 
clubs would be formed among country women were it not for the 
burden of refreshments laid upon the hostess of the day? One 
club at least in one of our larger Minnesota towns is suffering 
from that same burden. But scores of clubs flourish without even 
the symbolic cup of tea to suggest physical needs. A recent letter 
says: “I know of a club of ten members that met weekly for four- 
teen years, and there was never a sign of refreshments at any of 
their meetings, and the members can testify to enjoying the meet- 
ings much better than if they had felt the responsibility of always 
seeing that something to eat was provided.” 

The country home, like the city home, gives true hospitality. 
when it gives itself for an afternoon or evening without an offer- 
ing to the palate. Groups of women in my neighborhood might 
find great profit in little reading circles if the really hospitable 
thought of giving the personality of the home instead of food pre- 
vailed. 

An Englishman objected to American dinners on the ground 
that the first course was always “roast hostess.” The hostess of all 
little reading circles where refreshments are to be provided would 
be sure to be an abstracted listener before they were served, and a 
distracted one later, 

The great gift of hospitality is that of the personality of the 
home, that which makes it different from all others, that of letting 
our books, our furniture, our belongings speak their own message 
to our guests. It is the gift of ourselves in our best thoughts, 
our views of life, our impressions of what we have read, our high- 
est aspirations. Such hospitality receives honor from those who 
share it. Samuel Rogers’ long poems have been forgotten, but 
the table talks of his breakfasts have perennial charm. The echoes 
of the spirited discussions on great subjects in the evenings of 
Charles and Mary Lamb give today melody which the Elia essays 
or the Tales from Shakespeare do not excel. 

The oak and the linden or basswood may well speak their myth 
to us. When two weary travellers, refused hospitality at all other 
doors, were received into the poor hut of Baucis and Philemon in 
old Phrygia, upon the broken table the olives and wild berries and 
eges cooked in the ashes, they were pleased as, heartily as if they had 
furnished a feast and as if the earthenware dishes and wooden 
cups were daintiest china. But when the poor wine, as fast as it 
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was poured out, renewed itself in the homely pitcher, Baucis and 
Philemon recognized heavenly guests and desired to offer to them 
a sacrifice of their sacred guardian goose. But Jupiter and Mercury 
forbade such costly offering, saying: “We are gods. Quit your 
house and come with us to the top of yonder hill.’ And behold! all 
the other houses paid the penalty for their inhospitality by being 
sunk in a rising lake. And then columns took the place of the 
common posts of their own home, the thatch grew yellow and ap- 
peared a golden roof, the floors became marble, the doors were en- 
riched with carving and ornaments of gold, and Jupiter said, “What 
favor have you to ask?” ‘We ask to be priests and guardians of 
thy temple, and that one and the same day may take us from life.” 
In great age, on the steps of the temple Baucis saw Philemon 
begin to put forth leaves and, Philemon changing in like manner, 
a leafy crown grew over their heads. ‘Farewell, dear spouse,” 
they said together, and at the same moment the bark closed over 
their mouths. The Tyanean shepherds still show the two trees, 
an oak and a linden, standing side by side. Every house becomes 
a golden roofed temple and every host and hostess are transformed, 
even if their guests are neither gods nor angels, by true hospitality 
into forms of perennial beauty. 

The spirit of poetry and beauty in hospitality has never been 
more truly portrayed than by Dr. Grace Denny: “The cause of 
hospitality lies not in man’s environment but in man himself, and 
to find it in its purity we must search for it at the spring of his life, - 
in childhood.” Here are two infants who have never met before. 
They pause and regard each other for some moments with grave, 
neutral gaze. The one approaches, clasps chubby arms about the 
other and with earnest effort carries him to a seat, the supremest 
act of hospitality his small world affords. It is royal that, being 
carried. But what says the act? The sublimest thing it has been 
given man to say, “I care for you.” In the world’s early morning 
man made his first great discovery, “I need you.” There fol- 
lowed shortly upon it his first great confession, “I care for you.” 
He has made no greater discovery, no greater confession since. He 
can make no greater. “I need you,” sounded Gethsemane’s pain. 
“I care for you,’ measured Calvary’s glory. There’s naught be- 
yond. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE McLEOD COUNTY HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ArtTIcLE I. This association shall be known as the “McLeod 
County Horticultural Society,” and is an auxiliary to the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society. The object of this society shall 
be to promote Pomology, Horticulture, Arboriculture, to dissemi- 
nate information concerning the propagation and cultivation of such 
fruits, flowers and trees, both deciduous and evergreen, as are 
adapted to the soil and climate, and to encourage the improvement _ 
and beautifying of homes in McLeod county and vicinity. 

ArTICLE II. Any person may become a member of this society 
by paying into the treasury the sum of One Dollar annually, which 
sum shall also make such a person a member of the “Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society,” with all the benefits accruing to other 
members. The wives and daughters of members may also be- 
come honorary members without the payment of fees, and are 
cordially invited to take an active part in making this social as well 
as beneficial. 

ArtiIcLe III. The officers of this society shall be a president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, who shall be elected at the 
annual meeting, and who shall hold their offices until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. There shall be an executive com- 
mittee of five members consisting of the president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer and one other member appointed by the society. 

Every township that has a member in this society, in this or 
adjoining counties, may have a director whose duties shall be to 
promote the interests of this society in his district, to secure mem- 
bers and organize a local auxiliary to this society, and for such 
purpose where three or more members form an auxiliary in a 
township the director may retain twenty-five cents of the One Dollar 
membership fee for paying necessary expenses of local auxiliary. 

The executive committee shall have charge of all matters per- 
taining to the interests of the society. They may call special meet- 
ings by giving twenty days’ notice through local papers. They 
may arrange for an annual fruit and vegetable exhibit and fair 
in the month of September or October, as they may deem advisable. 

They shall solicit and arrange for Farmers’ Institutes in the 
county, and they shall appoint an auditing committee. 

ArticLe IV. The president shall preside at all meetings, have 
a general supervision of all horticultural interests, and appoint such 
officers and committees of the society as may be authorized by the 
executive committee. 
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Article V. The secretary shall keep a record of the doings, 
collect membership fees, receive and answer all communications, 
establish and maintain correspondence with directors of townships, 
aid the president in the dispatch of business, and make an annual 
report to this society, and to the secretary of the state society on or 
before Dec. Ist of each year of the doings of the society, member- 
ship, etc. 

Article VI. The treasurer shall hold the funds of the society 
and pay out the same only on the order of the president counter- 
signed by the secretary. He shall make a report of all the re- 
ceipts and disbursements at the annual meeting and at such other 
times as required by the executive committee. As one of the execu- 
tive committee he shall take an active part in promoting the in- 
terests of the society. 

ArticLe VII. By-laws and alterations to the constitution for 
the purpose of meeting the future wants of the society may be en- 
acted by vote of two-thirds of its members present at any regular 
meeting. 


BLACK ROT OF CABBAGE. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN. 


This disease is occasionally very troublesome, and our cabbage 
growers complain of it more and more each year. It is very cer- 
tain that when the soil is once inoculated with it, it will be a long 
time before it can be thoroughly cleaned out of the soil. In some 
experiments carried on at the Geneva Experiment Station, it has 
been found that there is no satisfactory method of controlling the 
disease after a field has become infected, and the only way to do is 
to use new land, and to allow the infected land to rest for a number 
of years, and it had best be used for the growing of grasses and 
grains. It should not be used for the growing of turnips, as this 
disease will grow on them, and it will also grow on mustard and 
other plants which are nearly allied to cabbage, and this would tend 
to keep the disease in the soil. 

The conclusion of this experiment station bulletin is that much 
of the cabbage seed on the market is contaminated with the germs 
of the black rot disease, and that some of these germs may sur- 
vive the winter and become a source of infection to the young cab- 
bage plants. As a precautionary measure it is advised that all cab- 


-bage seed be disinfected before sowing, by soaking for fifteen min- 


utes in a I-1000 corrosive sublimate solution or in formalin, one 
pound to thirty gallons. It is not expected that this treatment will 
prevent root infection in infected soils, but it may be safely relied 
upon to prevent all danger from infected seed. It will not injure 
the germination. 
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THE Socl~ETy MEMBERSHIP.—The annual membership roll now contains 
1688 members, and adding to these the life members brings the total mem- 
bership at this time up to 1832, which is 164 more than last year at 
this time. 


APPLE TREES IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY.—Rev. O. A. Th. Solem, of 
_Halstad, whose place is on the open prairie a few miles south of Crookston, in 
the Red River Valley, reports that his apple and crab trees have wintered 
nicely and look healthy, notwithstanding they have had there nearly an open 
winter. ; 


ONE OF OUR VETERANS.—A recent communication from Mr. Frank I. 
Harris speaks of Mr. J. C. Kramer, who is well known to our older members 
as one of the most enthusiastic, practical horticulturists in the state. Mr. 
Harris writes that he is in good health, but totally blind. Mr. Kramer is a 
resident of LaCrescent, a near neighbor and during a long period an intimate 
friend of the late J. S. Harris. 


QUESTION ABOUT THE NORTH STAR APPLE.—‘‘Does any member of this 
society know anything about the North Star apple? I understand there are 
several by this name; the one I have reference to is one originated in Maine 
from the seed of a Duchess. I have two trees at my place I purchased in 
Rochester, N. Y., two years ago last spring. They seem to be absolutely hardy 
and are the best flavored apples I ever eat. If they are as desirable as they 
appear I would like to plant more of them.”’ J. P. Brown, Eureka. 


BETA GRAPE PLANT PREMIUMS.—In putting up the plant premiums 
which have recently been sent out to our members it was found that there was 
considerable shortage of Beta grapes, as a large number had called for them, 
and instead of substituting something else it was thought better to postpone 
sending them until fall; so that those who selected Beta grapes for plant prem- 
iums this spring will receive them next fall instead. We regret this delay, 
but as there is a popular demand for this grape and the fifty allotted was far 
exceeded, it seemed best to make this arrangement. 


MEDALS FROM WORLD’S FairR.—Those to whom medals on Minnesota 
fruit were awarded at the late World’s Fair will be interested in the following 
extract from a recent communication from F. W. Taylor, Chief of Horti- 
culture. “It is not known when the medals will be ready for delivery, but I 
trust it will not be long hence. They will be sent to the Superintendents of 
the various Departments, those for Minnesota going either to yourself or the 
State Commission. Those desiring the actual gold or silver medals can have 
them by paying the cost of minting. I am sorry that I cannot answer you 
more definitely as to the time of delivery, but it is not possible.” 


A later communication, from John H. McGibbons, secretary of awards, St. 
Louis, under date of April 17, says: ‘You are advised that we are daily ex- 
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pecting the first installment of the diplomas to arrive, and their distribution 


' will commence as soon thereafter as the final work onthem can be completed. 


On account of delay in the work of flnishing the models, the medals will not 
be issued for some time after the diplomas. The distribution of the diplomas 
and medals will be made as expeditiously as possible. We have not yet re- 
ceived from the Mint any information in regard to the weight or cost of a 
medal in gold.”’ 

This is all the information we have on this subject. When anything more 
is learned about the matter it will be announced in the Secretary’s Corner. 


PERKINS’ SEEDLING APPLES.—A considerable quantity of apple seedlings 
have been sent out as plant premiums to the members of the society, and Mr. 
Wyman Elliot, who furnished these seedlings, wishes to call the attention of 
those who received them to the fact that besides the number to which each 
member was entitled, he put in an extra tree of the Perkins’ seedlings, upon 
which he would like to have the recipient report, either to himself or to the 
secretary of the society, when the tree comes into bearirg, at the same time 
sending a sample of the fruit. The trees referred to are grown from seed of 
some of the best Perkins’ seedlings, of which much has been written the last 
two or three years, and reference thereto will be found in many places in our 
reports during that period. 


VALUABLE APPLE SEEDLINGS FOR EXPERIMENT.—Mr. Wyman Elliot 
who has been growing seedlings in considerable quantity from choice selected 
seed for the past two or three years, has on hand at this time a special lot of 
Wealthy seedlings, probably crossed with Ben Davis, from which much is 
hoped in the way of later keeping fruit than the Wealthy. These can be 
supplied in dozen lots to a few of our members who are interested to partici- 
pate in this experiment, at the nominal price of $1.00 per dozen, the trees 
being two years old and from 114 to 4 feet high. We are much interested in 
having as many participate in this experiment as are willing to do so, and be- 
lieve that something good will come of these seedlings. Address Mr. Elliot 
at Excelsior, Minn., where these seedlings are growing. 


NEW LEGISLATION FOR THE SOCIETY.—The society asked of our state 
legislature, which adjourned on April 18th, an increase of from 4,000 to 
5,000 volumes of our report printed annually, and an annual appropri- 
ation of $3,000.to pay for their printing. The legislature granted this request. 
The society also asked for an increase from $2,000 to $3,000 for its annual 
appropriation to meet current expenses. The legislature granted an increase 
of $500, making the annual appropriation for the society $2,500. This 
amount is thought to be entirely sufficient to meet the needs of the society. 
The additional $500 asked for was intended to apply to the special work of 
the State Forestry Association, and we regret that on this account the full ap- 
propriation was not made. Both the appropriations were enacted so that they 
will continue from year to year without further legislation, which is as it 
should be. It ought not to be necessary for this society to make application 
every two years for these funds. 

The horticultural society is under obligation to a host of its members and 
other friends, in and out of the legislature, who assisted in securing these 
material increases when the requests of so many other interests for similar 
increases were refused on account of the lack of funds to anywhere near meet 
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the aygregate demands. Special mention should be made of the material as- 
sistance rendered the society by Hon. W. W. Bardwell,a member from Minneap- 
olis, a native of Excelsior—whose acquaintance with the society and many 
of its members made him especially willing to serve usin this way. His 
watchful care of our interests is highly appreciated. As this legislation was 
all enacted the last day or two of the session, while there was no opposition 
to it in the legislature there was danger through inadvertance or oversight it 
might turn out unfortunately, and too late to be corrected. As far as we 
know, there was no opposition to the society developed in either house. 

With this material increase in our funds and in the number of our reports, 
the society should enter upon a new era in its history, and to this end the 
united effort of its membership is invited. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PyrRuUS BACCATA STOCKS.—For the purpose of con- 
ducting an extensive and, it is hoped, conclusive experiment as to the value 
of orchard trees in this climate budded upon Pyrus baccata stocks at the 
crown, a dozen trees, including two Charlamoff, two Wealthy, two Duchess, 
three Hibernal and three Patten’s Greening, have been sent by Prof S. B. 
Green to each of the eleven trial stations of the society, and also to Rey. O. 
A. Th. Solem, of Halstad, and Rev. J. B. Katzner, of Collegeville, as represent- 
ing sections not well covered by the society trial stations. These trees are two 
years old. They are accompanied by instructions as to planting, care, etc., 
of which the following is a copy: 

CONDITIONS to be observed in planting and caring for Pyrus baccata 
budded trees, twelve in number, sent to each trial station of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, spring of 1905. 

1. Plant not less than sixteen feet apart and deep enough so that when 
the ground has settled they will stand one or two inches deeper than they 
stood in the nnrsery. 

2. Cut back so they will branch to form a head not higher than two feet 
from the ground and do no severe pruning thereafter. 

3. Give the ground good cultivation throughout the entire season and 
do not mulch at all. 

4. Number and keep a record of each tree, showing year of first blossom- 
ing, of first fruitage, annual growth, and amount of annual fruitage, injury 
from blight, disease or insects or other cause; and with the annual report of 
your station make a special report of these twelve trees showing all the above 
facts as to each tree, reporting also as to weather conditions for the year. 

5. In first annual report after planting state any important facts per- 
taining to location where planted, as character of soil, slope of ground, pro- 
tection from winds, elevation, etc. : 

6. Do not spray until instructions are sent out thereto, as the purpose is 
to make this experiment in as many essential particulars as possible a uni- 
form one. 

N.B. It is hoped by this experiment to secure very definite results as to 
the value of this process of budding standard apple trees on Pyrus baccata 
seedlings at the crown to produce orchard trees for this region. The finality 
of the experiment will depend largely upon the fidelity with which these in- 
structions are carried out. 
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CHOP TALK, NO. 3. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


1. Soils. From past experience there is no doubt that clay 
soils and seed chosen from the hardiest northern grown, long keep- 
ing varieties will produce the most valuable seedlings. Clay soils, 
of lime formation, are always considered far preferable to those of 
a porous nature. The young seedlings grown on the lighter soils 
are apt to bark-burst on the south side on the approach of freez- 
ing weather, more especially those varieties that come from south- 
ern grown seed and do not mature their terminal buds early in the 
season. 

2. In digging some apple and plum seedlings that had been 


' transplanted from boxes when they were two or three inches high, I 


discovered that the roots were more spreading and did not have 
as long a tap root as those grown from seed planted in the open 
ground. Tree seedlings of nearly all varieties when three inches 
high can be transplanted as easily as cabbage with no greater loss. 

3. Currant Cuttings. A discovery in planting currant or other 
hard wood cuttings was made last spring. The ground used 
was ploughed the previous fall. A line was stretched across the 
field six inches to one side of the exact place of inserting the cut- 
tings; then with a six-pronged, round-tined hoe the soil was dug 
up to the depth of eight inches, being finely pulverized and care 
being taken not to step on the loose soil. Then the line was moved 
six inches to where cuttings were to be placed, and the cuttings 
were easily and rapidly inserted. When this row was finished the 
ground was firmly trodden down on each side, and dirt was drawn 
in with the steel rake to fill up to top of any remaining cuttings out 
of the ground. Result, 95% of cuttings grew. A six-tined prong 
hoe and a sixteen-toothed steel rake are two of the most destructive 
implements to young weeds just appearing above the ground when 
used by a careful and judicious person. 
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4. The winter of 1903-04 was one of the most severe for sey- 
eral years, doing a great amount of damage to the orchards over 
a large area of the northwest, and nearly all the semi-hardy varie- 
ties were more or less injured. Large bearing trees of the Ben 
Davis were, in nearly all locations in Minnesota, killed to the ground. 
Some of them have thrown up strong, vigorous sprouts, and if 
another hard winter does not come soon they may again become 
remunerative and productive trees. We have a long list of hardy 
varieties from which to choose that were not perceptibly affected 
last winter. 

5. The Wealthy, Peter, Northwestern Greening and Patten’s 
Greening, University, Peerless, Thompson Seedlings, Malinda, Me- 


View in E. R Perkins’ seedling orchard, Red Wing. 


Mahon, Wolf River and Brett, all northern grown seedlings, and 
the Russian varieties, Duchess, Borovinca, Charlamof, Anisim, An- 
tonovka and several others, have wintered well and produced a 
good crop of fruit. All varieties like Ben Davis, Haas, Perry Rus- 
sett and others of the semi-hardy class should be cautiously used 
and recommended only for trial in limited quantity. Our experi- 
ment stations located in various parts of the state should be a great 
help in deciding what kinds can and what cannot be used success- 


fully. 
6. Experience has taught me that seedlings at one year old can- 


not be chosen with as much certainty of getting the best in habit 
of growth and leaf as at two or three years after planting. In 
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noting the shedding of the foliage of the different varie- 
ties of grafted and seedling trees the past season | find those trees 
that mature terminal buds early and prepare for winter are in a 
hardier class than trees which do not shed their leaves until the 
very last; some of the more tender varieties retain their leaves well 
up into early winter. From this circumstance I judge we should 
select seedling trees that have large, fine foliage, mature growth 
and shed their leaves early or medium early; are vigorous, free 
from spurs, with habits of upright growth. Of course there will 
be exceptions to these rules of selection, but I believe in a majority 
of cases more good varieties will be obtained in this way than from 
a haphazard method of planting. 

7. I find there is a wide variation in the growth and appear- 
ance of seedlings from different varieties; some at one year have 
grown only four to six inches, while others are twenty to thirty 
inches in height. The four to six inch trees at the end of the 
second year will often have attained a greater height than the larger 
year olds, showing better form, foliage and indication of becoming 
better trees for propagation. Some of the most successful or- 
chardists of Minnesota believe our best fruit trees will be grown 
from seedlings of our own production or be top-worked on those 
of the most vigorous growth. Minnesota horticulturists al- 
ready have the reputation of having produced more seedling varie- 
ties adapted to their climate than all the other states and Canada. 
Let the good work go on, and may the younger members of our 
society recognize it is the only way by which we shall eventually 
have long lived, hardy, productive orchards of the best quality of 
long keeping varieties. There has been more apple seed planted 
in the last three years with the idea of growing trees that would 
bear the premium Minnesota apple than were planted in any ten 
years before. The success in raising seedlings by the late H. M. 
Lyman, T. E. Perkins and several others, has given a great impetus 
to the production of seedling orchards all over our state. 

8. Ihave often heard grain farmers say it was much cheaper to 
grow three bushels of wheat with which to purchase a bushel of 
apples than to plant trees and grow the fruit themselves; never- 
theless, there is good profit in the growing of fruits when the man- 
agement is conducted intelligently with up-to-date appliances. 
Every fruit grower should be an experimenter “from start to 
finish” if he would produce the best results. “Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good.” 


Mr. D. S. Hall: Were the currant cuttings made in the fall or 
in the spring? 
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Mr. Elliot: They were prepared in October and placed in 


the root house in just ordinary soil in an upright position. They 


were somewhat calloused in the spring. 

Mr. C.S. Harrison: Do you ever plant them in the fall? 

Mr. Elliot: I have experimented a good deal in planting in 
the fall. On sandy soil I used to plant a good many in the fall, 
but when I came to put them on clay soil they were apt to heave 
out by the frost unless I took special pains to cover them very 
deep. For that reason | prefer planting in the spring. 


Mr. S. D. Richardson: I have had very good success in 


planting them in the fall and covering them. Our soil is very 
heavy, but not heavy clay. I planted them early enough so they 
would leaf out once in a while and callous and make some roots. 
I have had good success in the fall planting. 

Mr. L. R. Moyer: Where can you get the six tined hook you 
spoke of? 


Mr. Elliot: At almost any hardware store or implement 


house. It is the most useful tool a man:can have on the farm. I 
have seen them with eight tines. The first experience I had with 
that kind of a hook was with the old Hexamer hoe some twenty- 
five years ago. I have one of them now. Those were made with 
a cast iron head wedged in with an iron wedge. Hexamer was 
one of the most noted gardeners in New York, and I believe he 
was the inventor of that kind of a hoe. 


GARDEN EXPERIMENTS. 
T. T. BACHELLER, MINNEAPOLIS. 


In attempting a paper on garden experiments, as in per- 
forming the work indicated, I am reminded of a statement made 
by our own practical and energetic co-worker, Prof. Green, in an 
article once furnished us for publication, which was as follows: 

“The many varying conditions of soil, climate and markets 
make it necessary that every progressive farmer should carry on 
many experiments, so that, in effect, every intelligent farmer is 
the director of an experiment station.” 

Experience and common sense both teach us that many of the 
most common facts we must reckon with in every day life are as 
yet imperfectly understood by any of us. We are extremely glad 
that we can count upon the certainty of action of those laws 
which are fixed so that we can know that “like produces like” and 
that similar causes produce similar effects, as a rule. But we also 
know that there is another fact in nature, concerning which the 
writer acknowledges his utter inability to instruct others, by 
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virtue of which wide variations in type are possible in a few gen- 
erations of reproduction. We unconsciously perform experi- 
ments if we cultivate the soil and need to have our eyes wide 
open to reap the benefits of our work. Sometimes our individual 
experience will indicate a certain fact which the experience of 
another may disprove. Right here we will refer to a statement 
made to the writer in a letter received from Prof. L. G. Carpen- 


_ter, of the Colorado Experiment Station, who said: 


“Farmers are conservative, and they are not prepared to dis- 
tinguish between those results which are probably true and those 
which are established beyond question. Unfortunately the latter 
class of results are few.” 

It will suit our purpose to place in one class all who culti- 
vate the soil, whether farmers, gardeners, horticulturists or flor- 

It will suit our purpose to place 
in one class all who cultivate the 
soil, whether farmers, gardeners, 
pomologists or florists, and really 
it seems to me that there is more 
careful, intelligent, thoughtful work 
entering into the experiments made 
by those who cultivate little plots for 
any purpose than by those who 
handle 160 acres or upwards.. The 
very eloquent gentleman who pre- 
ceded me stated in his address be- 
fore this body last year, that: 

“The possibilities of an acre of 
ground are simply astounding. Who 
has ever tried what he could do with . “T. T. Bacheller. 
an acre of rich land? Work it and miracles will spring out of it. 

You will see that I am placing great importance upon my 
subject, hoping that its significance may conceal the weakness of 
the few statements following. As a kind of apology for the 
very common matters I shall refer to from my experience I wish 


” 


.to express the belief that in the life and work of the tiller of the 


soil nothing worth doing or worth knowing can be called unim- 
portant and no result obtained should be deemed insignificant. 
A few words then with regard to my own experiments. 

Last season we tested twenty-one varieties of tomatoes, set- 
ting but few plants of most of the varieties, and pinning our faith 
and hope as well as giving our labor to those sorts which we be- 
lieved could be relied upon. Some 2,000 plants in all were set, the 
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earliest having been started in window boxes and all having had 
their due period in the hotbed or cold-frame. This assortment 
included two extra early varieties, supplied by leading eastern 
houses, each claiming the largest smooth early tomato known. 
They were Chalk’s Early Jewel, sent out by W. Atlee-Burpee, of 
Philadelphia, and Spark’s Earliana from Johnson & Stokes, of 
' the same city. The eastern growers differ as to the relative 
merits of these two varieties. Our own experience is very strong- 
ly in favor of the “Jewel.” It seems to us to be a wonderful ac- 
quisition, exquisite in flavor, very desirable. in size, of good 
keeping and shipping qualities and ripening very early. Many of our 
customers remarked upon the flavor of this fruit and had a great 
deal to say about it. This is one case in which our opinion based 
upon one season might be modified after further experiment. We 
found the finest of all large, late fruits, both in solidity of meat and 
in flavor, to be the “Ponderosa,” and these two varieties, for early 
and late, we place at the head of the twenty-one varieties tried. 

We experimented last season also with three varieties of extra 
early corn, Burpee’s’Golden Bantam, Northrup, King & Co.’s 
Peep O’ Day, and the Black Mexican, origin unknown. All three 
varieties were planted at the same time. The Peep O’ Day gave 
the first ears, but produced a great many imperfect ones and put 
out too many branches for our satisfaction. The Golden Bantam 
came a few days later and was in every way very desirable in- 
deed. All three were extremely sweet, and it might not be wise 
to give too strong an opinion as to our preference for either. But 
thus far, for a constderable crop of early market corn, we are in 
favor of the “Golden Bantam.” 

We have experimented considerably with wax beans, and for 
the third time the past season tested Burpee’s Brittle Wax va- 
riety. The mature bean is of good size, and pure white with a 
black eye. The pods are very round, extremely fleshy and crisp, 
and the plants very productive. We picked four bushels of pods 
at the first picking from a row about ninety yards in length. The 
most important thing we learned about these beans may not be 
new to our readers. We had several plantings of them, and some 
of the lots were left to ripen without picking any while green. 
These were soon past the blossoming period and, though they ma- 
tured slowly in the cold weather, were not long in passing the 
tender stage. But the earliest grown continued to throw out more 
blossoms after repeated pickings, and when the frost came there 
were still tender pods on them ready for use. This experience 
was entirely new to us. 
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In trying for very early potatoes for the table we found that 
medium sized potatoes planted whole and put six or eight inches 
deep in the ground, the opening being made with a spade, ma- 
tured earlier that the same variety cut into pieces and planted in 
ordinary hills. This is not the first time that this plan has given 
the same results. Our earliest potatoes planted in this way were 
in rows parallel to some plum trees at one edge of our garden. 
We noticed in June that many very large frogs were frequenting 
this part of the garden and concluded to have a ‘mess of frog’s 
legs for a breakfast delicacy. The first monster captured showed 
such a full stomach that we concluded to hold a post mortem, 
when to our surprise we found more than twenty large potato 
beetles safely stowed away. We immediately reported the in- 
cident to the gathered household and warned them that no more 
frogs were to be killed in the vicinity of our potatoes. Later 
observations convinced us that these nimble hunters did us a vast 
amount of good in the next thirty days. . 

In experimenting to protect our tomatoes from cut worms 
we made cones of tarred paper and put about the stems of some 
of them after they were set out, the paper reaching two inches 
above the ground and perhaps four inches in depth below the 
surface. We felt a great deal of satisfaction over this work when 
completed but regretted the experiment later. We found this 
plan did not give absolute protection, for the cut worms some- 
times got inside the cone, though we know not how. But as the 
plants grew larger, they became considerably damaged at the 
lower end of the cone, probably through the action of the wind, 
causing the stalks to rub against the heavy paper. The plants 
would appear sickly and some of them actually died, but we saved 
many of them by unwinding the cones and putting fresh dirt in 
their places. 

In general, we have learned two or three lessons of broader 
application. We remember an old lady at a poultry show asking 
how long it took to hatch chickens in an incubator, supposing 
evidently that the modern machine must beat the old hen as to 
time. She seemed disappointed when informed to the contrary. 
But we have found that the same varieties of garden crops if 
sown in rich land will not only grow larger but reach maturity 
quicker than if sown in poor land. We have also found the great 
wisdom of so arranging our different varieties of vegetables that 
the rows are equidistant for a considerable length so that. cul- 
tivation either with the horse or hand machine can be the more 
easily done. A great deal of time is saved by arranging those 
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varieties which are planted in a similar manner so as to come to- 
gether in the plat and, if possible, have all the crops that can be 
cultivate both ways in one section. This requires design from 
the start. 

Finally, we have received some very strong suggestions in our 
experience as to the importance of making the house garden as 
symmetrical and attractive in appearance as possible. The vege- 
tables and plants of different habits can be so arranged as to har- 
monize and yet afford pleasing contrasts. And we have noticed 
that wherever any very pleasing effect was noted by us, the 
passers-by also semed to be attracted by the scene. A very hand- 
some row of Thomas Laxton peas ran from the house to the 
road and, supported by wire netting, not only give us great sat- 
isfaction with its load of beautiful pods but excited the admira- 


tion of many passers-by. In fact, we know that a number of our. 


finest growing crops were the subject of frequent inquiry by 
neighboring farmers. It is easy for us to conclude that one well 
kept, productive and attractive garden located’ where it is easily 
seen from the public road will do much to stimulate scores of 
people to special effort in this direction. 

These are but rambling remarks, and yet the experience of the 
past is of great value to us as we are making plans for the year 
to come. Our garden work of the past year was not any of it 
performed with the intention of saying anything in public about 
either efforts or results. But now that our attention has been 
drawn to the matter, we shall endeavor to keep a closer record of 
garden experiments in years to come. 

Mr. D. T. Wheaton: J would like to ask whether anybody has 
used nitrate in connection with the development of early plants. 
I know it is used in the east to a considerable extent. I was 
wondering whether any experiments had been made in this state 
in that connection. 

Mr. T. T. Bacheller: I think it has been tried in this state. 
The State Experiment Station sent out a bulletin concerning the 
results obtained by the use of nitrate, showing that it had a very 
favorable effect upon plants, especially in potatoes, as it was 
shown that fifty per cent. more potatoes were grown by the use 
of nitrate than were grown without. I tried the use of nitrate 
to a certain extent, and in every case the benefit was very great. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I find that the greatest difference 
comes from the seed. We are getting seed from the valley of the 
Red River of the North. We find that by planting that seed it in- 
creases our crop by half or more. We got seed from Wisconsin 
and raised six hundred bushels to the acre, while the potatoes 
from home grown seed did not amount to anything. One year we 
planted potatoes from seed obtained in Scotland, and the crop 
yielded a third more than from any other seed. 
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Mr. C. E. Oberg: I would like to ask the gentleman who read 
the paper what makes him think that he will get better results 
with his potatoes when planting medium sized seed than he 
would from planting larger seed. 

Mr. Bacheller: I don’t know whether my ideas are correct, 
but my first idea was that planting the large potato we would 
have more eyes than from a small potato, but this may not be 
true. It may be the eyes are there all the same; I may be wrong 
in that. My impression is that a medium sized potato is better, 
and I could plant a greater acreage with medium sized potatoes. 
Cutting one or two eyes to the piece we get a good sized piece 
of seed, while a small potato we could not cut to advantage. I do 
not know that I can give any other reason than that. 


PRUNING. 
(A Discussion. ) 


Mr. O. F. Brand: Two years ago when this subject was dis- 
cussed I stood alone in my position with reference to the time of 
pruning, and two years more of observation have only confirmed 
me in my belief that I was correct. The idea of pruning in March 
came from necessity and convenience, in the same way that a 
whole lot of our habits originate. It used to be convenient for 
men to prune their trees in the latter part of March, because there 
was nothing else to do at that time of the year, but at other times 
of the year their work was driving them and they had not the 
time. One man goes along and sees another man pruning his trees, 
and he does not ask the reason why he does that work at that 
particular time, but he goes home and prunes his own simply be- 
cause he saw a man in whose judgment he perhaps has the fullest 
confidence pruning his trees; and in that way it became the 
custom to do the pruning at that time of the year. My reasons 
for September or October pruning are these: The tree has ripened 
itself then. It has stored away within itself the food—especially 
in October, and generally in September—the food that is neces- 
sary to carry it through the winter. Everything lives on food, 
plants as well as animals, and the tree has to store up food in the 
summer time for use in the winter and to start a new growth in 
the spring. Now, the new growth begins a great deal earlier 
than you have any idea it does. Chemical analysis has proven 
that there is a great deal of aqueous matter in the tree in January, 
and there is a great deal more of it the first of March. There will 
be a great deal more of aqueous matter, of water sap, in the tree 
in March than in January, and in the fore part of March the work 
of preparing for summer growth has already commenced in the 
tree. 

Now, I will go back and give an illustration of how nature 
works. A few years ago we had a very wet April and May. In 
one of our parks in Faribault, which has an alluvial soil under- 
laid with sand and gravel, there were planted a good many soft 
maple trees, and, as a result of that large amount of moisture, they 
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started an unusually vigorous growth. Then later there came on a 
severe drouth, and a large number of those trees died, and a large 
number of them died in the tops. From my observation I argued 
like this: The excessive moisture in April and May forced them 
evidently, and was preparing them for a very large growth, when 
the drouth coming on shut off the food supply, and they were not 
able to perfect the work they had set out to do, and so they died. 
For the same reason: Up on a hill from which earth had been sold 
to the city for grading purposes they had cut away a corner and 
left a large soft maple tree standing. They had taken away more 
than three-fourths of the earth from under it, and still that tree 
lived. They had taken away so much earth that it was leaning 
over to some extent, but it lived and was not injured by lack of 
moisture. There is a lesson to be learned in connection with 
these facts which I have stated. What caused those other trees 
to die? Now, as I said before, a tree starts out early in March to 
prepare for the season’s growth, and if you go to work and cut off a 
lot of the limbs it has not the use of that food that has been 
stored up, and that work that has already begun there, a good deal 
of that work, will go into water sprouts. That is the result you 
get by cutting off the limbs at that season. But if you take off 
those limbs in the fall, when nature rests, then in the spring she 
knows what there is to do and makes provision accordingly. These 
are some of the reasons, based on my judgment and observation, 
for September and October pruning. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: I believe Mr. Brand has got the right 
theory in regard to the trimming of trees. Two years ago in a 
paper which I read before the society I stated that the time for trim- 
ming trees should commence in September or October, when the 
sap commenced falling. I was sat down upon by most of the 
members then present who expressed an opinion about the matter, 
but the fact remains, and by experiment you will find it to be true, 
that the fall of the year is the season when trees should be trimmed 
in order to gain the best results. I understand they follow that 
practice in the great apple state of Michigan, trimming their trees 
in the fall. My experience and observation goes to show that 
when you go to work and cut off limbs from trees in the spring 
of the year, when the sap is rising, that the wound turns black; 
but, on the other hand when you cut them off in September or 
October the cut becomes hard and heals over nicely and no bad re- 
sults whatever follow. ? 

I commenced experimenting in January last. Each month I 
trimmed a certain number of trees. I followed up that practice, 
but I have not examined the result closely enough to tell just what 
the effect of each month’s trimming has shown, but I am satisfied 
in my own mind that the limbs of apple trees of amy size ought 
to be trimmed in the month of September or October. Perhaps it 
will aid the bearing of the tree to cut them out in March or April, 
but if I were to trim them then I would leave them with enough 
wood a little above the connecting point, so that they could after- 
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ward be cut down to the trunk, if necessary, and get good, clean 
wood where it had not rotted. 

There is a neighbor of mine who has practiced girdling of 
limbs for some time. He tells me that this last spring he girdled. 
some limbs, and that those limbs which he girdled bore apples, 
but no other part of the tree had any fruit. He cut a circle about 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide clear around the limb and took the 
bark out without any injury to the limb, and those limbs that were 
so girdled bore profusely, while no other part of the tree bore fruit. 
I saw neighbors of his who had seen those trees, and they said it 
was a fact, the limbs that had been girdled had an abundant crop: 
of apples, while the part of the tree that had not been girdled did 
not bear any fruit. 

Mr. A. Brackett: Upon this pruning question there is a great 
difference of opinion. If you girdle a tree as this gentleman speaks 
of, if you girdle that tree in ‘June the wound will heal over and 
the tree will live, but if you girdle it in September it will kill 
the limb. I think the wound of a tree trimmed in the spring will 
have a better chance to heal over than if it were trimmed in the 
summer. When I lived in Iowa, when a mere boy, Mr. Smith, of 
Des Moines, who had grown gray in the orchard business, told me 
one day in answer to a question I put to him as to the best time to 
trim trees, “The best time to prune trees is when your knife is 
sharp.” I have followed that rule ever since, regardless of the 
time of the year, and I have always had good success; I have 
never experienced any bad results from that method. 

Mr. Van Ness: [I have little experience in trimming trees, 
but I know something about tapping trees in the spring. My 
father tapped his maple trees in the spring’ and made them produce 
as long as possible, but a few years ago we found the trees were 
dying in the top. I asked him why those trees were dying. He 
said it was because we were taking the sap out of the tree. He 
said if we cut a tree in the spring it would bleed, which would 
weaken it, but if cut in the fall it would lose no sap, and conse- 
quently there would be no harm done. So judging from my 
observation and what experience I have had I am convinced that 
the proper time to trim trees is in the fall. When you tap trees 
in the spring and make just a slight cut in the bark you will notice 
how profusely it bleeds, and that sap that escapes is necessary to 
support the life of the tree, and the more you take away the more 
the vitality of the tree is impaired; the tree cannot do the work 
that it ought to do. I think the spring is the wrong time to prune. 
If it is a young tree from which you cut the limbs it will not bleed 
so much. At the experiment station a few years ago | saw them 
pruning in June. I said to them, “Is this the proper time of the 
year to prune trees?” They said, “There is no particular time; 
any time when your knife is sharp.” I said, “That is a matter 
that is firmly impressed upon my mind, never to prune a tree when 
it will bleed much, but let it go and do the work at a certain sea- 
son of the year when it will not bleed.” 

Mr. Emil Sahler: Now, in regard to that point about having 
the knife sharp. I find that my knife is sharp the year around. I 
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have always been advocating the trimming or pruning of trees at 
any time in the winter, but since I became acquainted with Uncle 
Kenney I have changed my method. I did my pruning this year 
at the same time that he does it, that is, the latter part of May 
and the first part of June. He says if we trim our trees in the 
winter season the frost is in the trunk, and when the sap rises it 
will run out of the wound, which injures the tree. I had a tree 
trimmer and always trimmed my trees in the winter time. On 
some trees that I trimmed I noticed that the sap ran down a foot 
or a foot and a half until it dried up, and two months later I dis- 
covered that there was a large black spot extending down as far 
as the sap had run, and to my utter surprise I saw that those 
trees which had large limbs cut off broke off below and died as the 
result of winter pruning. Then I followed Mr. Kenney’s idea 
and found after pruning that the sap did not run out, and after 
cutting the limbs and waxing the wound over it gradually healed 
over, and everything was O. K. 


Mr. Yahnke: This discussion reminds me of my neighbor who_ 


had never been able to grow any cabbage. Another neighbor, a 
Swede, said to him, “That is easy enough. Just get up three 
Fridays before sunrise in succession, and you will have cabbage.” 
And so it is with this matter of pruning. It does not depend upon 
the season in which the pruning is done at all, but it all lies in the 
man who does it and whether he knows how to prune. I agree 
with this gentleman when he advises that we should prune when 
the knife is sharp.. Anything that you can take off from a tree 
with a jackknife will not injure the tree in the least at any time 
of the year. 

Mr. Philips: That’s right. You do get a thing right once in 
a while. (Laughter. ) : 

Mr. Elliot: Would you advise large pruning at this season of 
the year? 

Mr. Yahnke: No, I would not cut a large limb at any time; 
I would cut before it became large. 

Mr. Elliot: Many of our people have the idea that they must 
do some pruning. They know nothing about it, but they have the 
idea that they must, cut something out. 

Mr. Yahnke: When you have got a little boy—and there are 
lots of them in this country—you can train him when he is young 
and make something of him, but when he gets to be as old as I am 
you can’t do anything with him. You can prune an old tree, of 
course, but it will result in the same way that the doctor said 
bleeding would affect his patient. In olden times they used to 
bleed a great deal for almost everything. A doctor had a patient 
-who was very sick, and he was in a quandary to know what to do. 
He said, “I don’t know whether I ought to bleed him or not. If 
I don’t bleed him he will die, and if I do bleed him he will die 
sure.” (Laughter.) So it is with an old apple tree, if you don’t 
trim it it will die, and if you trim it it will die sure. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ferris (Ia.): I do not believe it is a good thing for the idea 
to go out from this society that excessive pruning should be practiced 
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in September and October. My neighbors come to me and ask me 
when they shall prune their trees, and | tell them when pruning is 


_necessary and at the proper time. You should never cut off a 


limb larger than a half inch, and if it is an inch you had better 
paint the wound to prevent the bark from loosening by the action 


of the frost during the winter. I may be wrong as to the time, 


gentlemen, but I would not advocate September and October 
pruning. It may be that we are wrong in Iowa, but the concensus 
of opinion there is that May and June are the proper months in 
which to prune, and if we are wrong about this matter we want to 
know it. 

Mr. John Nordine: The Jewell Nursery Co. has some six 
thousand trees in its orchard, and we have experimented as to the 
best time to prune, pruning in nearly all seasons, and we have found 
that the most favorable time to prune is in the month of June, 
because when pruned at that time they heal over and do not bleed. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): As to the advice given to trim 
when your knife is sharp, that is a pretty good piece of advice 
if you lose your knife. (Laughter.) The result of pruning is this: 
In the spring the sap goes up in the sap wood, is worked over in 
the leaves—boiled down, as it were. The leaves are the stomach 
and, in a sense, the lungs of the tree. After the sap is digested 
it goes into the cambium layer. The first half of June is the time 
when that process is beginning, and the healing process only takes 
place in this cambium layer. If you have any trimming to do, do 
it in June, that is the best time; that is the time when the healing 
process begins; it begins in June and continues until the latter 
part of August or September. If you have any trimming to do 
in October you can do it, because I believe it is better then than 
early in the spring, it has time to season over during the winter. 
Here is the main thing to be noted. The old theory of surgery 
was to cut off the limb so as to kill the germ after it gets into the 
wound, but in the modern method of antiseptic surgery the germs 
are kept out of the wound. If you keep the germs out you can 
make a success of your trimming. Keep the germs out until the 
cambium is healed over. The chances are you forget to paint 
the wood until the germ gets in, and if the germs get in your tree 
is doomed to an early death. You must keep the germs out if 
you wish to make a success,of your pruning. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: What is the best thing with which to 
cover the ‘wound? 

Prof. Hansen: Grafting wax is a good thing, but common 
red paint will also answer. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: Do you believe, Prof. Hansen, that sap 
returns to the root, or does it expend itself in forming new wood in 
the fall? 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, certainly it returns to the roots, other- 
wise they would not grow any bigger. That is where the difficulty 
lies in girdling. If you take out a ring of bark you prevent the 
downward flow of sap. You girdle your apple trees, and perhaps 
your apples will be bigger, but it will be at the expense of the 
roots, and it will kill the tree in time. So the result is that you 
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are getting fruit at the expense or sacrifice of the vitality of the 
tree, you are eating your cake too soon. 

The President: It seems to me Prof. Hansen has given us the 
scientific aspect of the subject in good shape, and I am at a loss 


to know how to get at this matter more definitely without taking — 


-a vote. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: There is a ripening process going on in the 
trees the latter part of August, September and even October. 
These thoughts that I have expressed here were drawn out by 
Mr. Andrews’ paper which dealt largely with the bearing orchard, 
the older orchard, that is what I had reference to, cutting out large 
limbs. Now, these men are begging the question who are going 
to prune when their knives are sharp. 

Mr. Elliot: I move you, Mr. President, that we take a vote 
on this subject, and I suggest that we make four divisions as to 
months. 


The Secretary: The whole discussion will go into the Horti-. 
culturist, and there is as much divergence of opinion as there are- 


people in this audience, and it would be almost impossible to get 
a vote that would be a guide to the people who read our publica- 
tions. If they read this discussion and then read the vote after- 
ward IJ think they would be still more confused. 

Mr. Yahnke: I think this is a very important matter and 
we must not say anything that would tend to mislead the people. 
Our magazine is looked upon as an authority. We do not want 
-one man’s idea to go out as the sentiment of this society, and I 
think it would be better if we did not vote at all. We have about 
all given our ideas on this subject of pruning, and these ideas will 
go out to the people through our magazine, and now let the people 
test this thing for themselves. 

Mr. Probstfield: I do not believe in committing this organiza- 
‘tion to any particular method or manner of doing a thing, whether 
it be in the orchard, farm or garden. I was just telling Mr. 
Philips that I trim my trees at all times of the year except in the 
spring and winter. I do not recommend that to professional 
orchardists or even to farmers, but there have been a number of 
ideas and theories advanced here, and this discussion will all go 
in the record so that everybody may read it, and then let every- 
‘body pick out what suits his condition or fancy best. They will 
not follow it, anyway. (Laughter.) 


‘‘One of my neighbors found it very profitable to tie small paper sacks 
about the bunches of grapes when they began to form. This kept the insects 
‘from stinging the grapes and seemed to prevent them from rotting. It was 
almost marvelous to see what perfect bunches of grapes had grown inside the 
sacks and how long they clung to the vines:in a perfect state. He gathered 
‘grapes after mine, of the same variety, were all.gone. A little car along thesee 
lines will make a small vineyard wery profitable.” 
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PLUM POCKET. 
S. D. RICHARDSON, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


My first experience with plum pocket was between 1870 and 
1880. I had a farm on the prairie that had a windbreak of seven 
acres, so my plums were well sheltered from the wind. 

One spring we had a large amount of east wind and cool 
weather, and the plums in the groves along the creeks and lakes 
were destroyed by the pocket, while those in the grove were a fine 
crop. These were wild plums, but I have noticed the same results 
with our tame plums, viz., that a cold spring, with plenty of east 
wind, will bring plenty of pocket. : 

Some varieties are much more liable to pocket than others. 
A. few years ago we had six degrees of frost when the Man- 
kato and Cheney were in full bloom. The Mankato matured a 
splendid crop, but the pocket captured the Cheney almost entirely. 
This year the Cheney was free from pocket, while the De Soto 
where it was exposed to the east wind was badly affected. 

The pocket does not seem to affect the value of the tree for 
future crops when the weather is favorable. I never bother to pick 
off the pockets; too much work, let them alone and they will fall 
off themselves. If I had a tree with pockets on in the front yard I 
would pick them off, as they are not at all handsome. 

The President: There is a commendable feature about Mr. 


Richardson’s papers, he always comes to the point, and he always 
reads so we can all hear. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: I don’t like to discuss this plum pocket busi- 
ness much. We have said so much about it in vears gone by that 
I do not like to add anything further, but I will say what I heard 
Prof. Green say yesterday that perhaps we can control it. The 
difficulty seems to be entirely climatic. Cold will produce it; it 
will be developed by cold. Prof. Green says the New York people 
have been making application of a mixture that will prevent it. I 
had about a thousand trees in bearing this year, and I did not have 
a specimen, although I may have bushels of them next year. My 
opinion is that it is a mere matter of cold with either wet or frost. 
If the disease can be transmitted, you can transmit it in any way 
from diseased plums to those that are healthy. You cannot control 
it; it is a matter that in my opinion is entirely climatic. 

Mr. Ferris (Ia.): I want to say a word on that subject along 
the line of my experience. I planted a great many plum trees 
and fruited them. I have one, the Yosemite plum, that was grafted 
on a sand cherry more than twenty years ago, and I want to say, 
not for the purpose of taking glory to myself, that I think I was 
the first one to graft the plum on the sand cherry, at least in Iowa. 
My trees every year are full of fruit. They are loaded with blos- 
soms without a sign of disease; every year they are full, but in all 
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this time I have never seen a plum on that tree. That is the first 
thing to come in the spring, the first thing to bloom. That confirms 
both Mr. Richardson’s and Mr. Lord’s opinions; I think they are 
both right. 


THE WHITE PINE WEEVIL. 
PROF, F. L. WASHBURN, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


My attention has been called to the deformities frequently met 
with in some of our white pines. Now, as one looks at one of 
these large trees and observes its misshapen appearance it is hard 
to realize that this condition is due to the life activities of a ver 
small insect, hardly more than one-quarter of an inch long. Just 
as many other phenomena have their origin in some obscure cause, 
so does this peculiar and, to the lumbermen, money-losing growth 


owe its origin to what appears to the ordinary observer to be an ~ 


insignificant, almost microscopic beetle. 


This beetle, whose scientific name is Pissodes strobi, is one of . 


the weevils, or snout beetles, belonging to the family Curculionidae, 
a group containing the weevils, numbering about 10,000 species, 
and causing an estimated annual loss of $30,000,000 in the United 
States alone. Why this weevil should, with what seems to be 
malice aforethought, choose the growing tip of a young pine for 
the home of its young, thereby practically spoiling what would have 
produced several thousand feet of good lumber, when apparently 
any one of the laterals would do equally well,’is hard to understand, 
but that such is the case can be easily proven by any observant 
person going through the pine woods of Minnesota, New England 
and elsewhere. It must be said, however, that the white pine is 
not the only tree affected, since it is known to lay its eggs in spruce, 
fir and hemlock, though it aprurently does not deform these. 

Briefly, the life history of this foe to the lumberman is as fol- 
lows: The mature female deposits her eggs in the spring in the 
bark of the leading shoot of a small white pine, three to five feet 
high, laying one in a place at irregular intervals along the shoot. 
Fitch states that egg laying occurs in May in New York. The 
larve hatching from the eggs bore obliquely downward into the 
wood and pitch, making but a short burrow, causing an exudation 
of pitch and the dying of the shoot. Hence, a joint is made, and a 
tree thus affected will not send out a new leader for, possibly, sev- 
eral years. The laterals grow upward, each one striving for lead- 
ership, as it were, and no one of them equalling what the leading 
shoot would have been had it not been destroyed. 
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Not one but several eggs are laid in the bark, and at intervals, 
that is, not all the eggs at one time, some shoots showing as many 
as eight or more grubs of different stages in the summer months. 
Sometimes the beetle will lay its eggs in the crevices of bark of 
old trees, and under the bark of pine logs and stumps, where, as a 
rule, no serious injury is caused. 

The grub becomes full grown at the end of the summer, hiber- 
nates as a grub and transforms to a pupa in the spring. The beetle, 
emerging shortly after, immediately mates and lays its eggs. Felt 
states that in New York state he found the beetles most abundant 
between the 13th and 26th of June, and again from the goth of 
August to the end of that month, an intimation that they do not all 
hibernate as grubs. 

Affected shoots will be nearly or quite dead in the fall, bark black 
and covered with white masses of pitch which has oozed out during 
the summer as the result of the work of the grubs. The grubs 
have a curious habit if one of them finds the pitch 
already occupied by one or more of its congeners of 
turning aside into the wood and boring therein, and 
this politeness on the part of the larva adds to and 

hastens the destructive results we have been discuss- 

ing. In the course of their burrows in pith or wood, 
we find cells, at intervals, in which the grubs undergo J 
their transformations. The round holes through wnite Pine Weevil 
which the beetles emerge from these cells, or without them the 
shrivelling and blackening of the bark and the white masses of 
pitch, are so characteristic that one can easily recognize an in- 
fested tree. 

The beetle, which has such a significant bearing upon the lumber 
industry, is dull colored, a dark chestnut brown, with whitish and 
yellowish markings on the back. 

As regards remedial measures, it is apparent at once that noth- 
ing is practical in a large forest; though when one reflects that if 
he would, in going through the forest, break off and destroy the 
growing tip of young pines three or four feet high which are 
unmistakably affected he would kill many grubs which would other- 
wise transform into beetles and destroy other trees, one is tempted 
to suggest that forest rangers be given that asa part of their work. 
When trees are few, as on private grounds, or comparatively few, 
as in a patch which is being reforested, it is fairly easy to prevent 
these deformities. Wilting terminal twigs should be examined 
and grubs cut out. Repulsive and at the same time poisonous 
washes could be applied to repel or kill the adult beetle, early in 
June and later. The grubs are also attacked in their burrows by 
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other carnivorous insects, and some birds help us in the forest by 
digging out and eating the developing young, but when the beetles 
themselves are on the twigs, engaged in egg laying, their brown 
color harmonizes so closely with that of the bark that they prob- 
ably escape the notice of most insect-eating birds. 

Prof. Washburn: I would like to ask Gen. Andrews whether 
he has noticed that the shoots are killed off ? 

Gen. Andrews: I think I have. 

Prof. Washburn: I just want to say a word about this model. 
(Exhibiting large model of white pine weevil.) We have been 
sending to Germany for our models, but we find in Washington there 
is a lady who makes as good models as are made in Germany. I 
sent her a pine weevil and she returned this model in two or three 
weeks. She has been doing some work for the government, and 


the government has appropriated $250,000 for work against the ~ 


cotton boll weevil, that is causing a loss of $15,000,000 annually, and 
is distributed now over one-fifth of the cotton belt. When it 
gets over the entire cotton area it will destroy $250,000,000 worth 
of cotton or something like that. The senators and congressmen 
could not all quite agree upon passing this appropriation bill; it 
certainly looked like a big sum of money to fight bugs, so they did 
not like to vote for so large an appropriation. Then the bug men 
who were interested in having the appropriation pass got this lady 
to make a model of this weevil, and she made it larger than this 
pine weevil, and it was a most perfect representation. They took 
it into the senate chamber, and one senator who was opposing the 
bill, when he saw the model, said, ““For heaven's sake, if it is like 
that I will vote for two million!” (Laughter.) They agreed to 
pass the bill, and the people got the appropriation. 


KALE IS A PLANT belonging to the same family as the cabbage, turnip, 
rape,etc. Like them, it is adapted for feeding purposes and withstands a low 
degree of temperature. It is used for greens as well as for stock. Like rape 
it produces a large crop and is a heavy feeder. When grown in the garden it 
is started in seed beds or trays and transplanted the same as cabbage or cauli- 
flower. 


APPLE REPORT FROM POLK Co,—‘‘I examined the wood of my apple 
trees some time ago; varieties with bright wood were Charlamoff, Hibernal, 
Anisim, Blushed Calville, Whitney, Virginia, Brier Sweet, Sweet Russet 
Florence, Lyman’s Prolific and Longfield were nearly perfect; following varie- 
ties showed more or less discoloration: Malinda, Wolf River, Wealthy, Repka 
Malenka, Tetofsky, N. W. Greening. Patten’s Greening was nearly perfect.” 

Peter O. Vangen, Climax, Minn. 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN SPRAYING THE ORCHARD. 
H. H. S. ROWELL, EXCELSIOR. 


My experience in spraying the orchard is not of great extent, 
either in point of time or in area of orchard considered, but the 
conditions and results noted may contribute something of prac- 
tical bearing to the general fund of information. It has to do with 
an orchard of thirty-five apple trees, established twenty years ago, 
my experience covering the last seven years. 

In 1897 I acquired this orchard, then thirteen years old, situ- 
ated on very high ground, with south and east slope, about one 
mile southeast of Lake Minnetonka and probably 100 feet or 
more above the lake level. The orchard was in sod, had largely 
grown up to brush and had not been pruned for some years. With 
the exception of occasional mulching, it had evidently received 
little attention. I was told that the yield, in the best crop years, 
had been forty to fifty bushels. 

Beginning in 1897, little was done the first season but to spray 
once with Bordeaux, after blossoming. In 1898, in January, the 
trees were vigorously pruned of the numerous dead limbs, which 
were burned, and spraying with Bordeaux was done before and 
after blooming. In 1899 the trees were pruned and scraped of 
loose bark; all the under-brush was cut and burned, and the trees 
were sprayed with Bordeaux. In I9g00 the trees were sprayed 
with an “arsenoid’’ preparation, both before and after blooming. 
In 1901, during February, the bark was scraped, and the trees were 
sprayed with kerosene emulsion, and later in the season with Bor- 
deaux. In October they were pruned. In 1902 the trees were 
sprayed with “Liquid Koal,” a patent preparation from coal tar. 
In 1903 they were pruned in February and, in April, sprayed with 
lime, sulphur and salt mixture. In 1904 they were pruned in 
February, and sprayed in March with a solution of caustic soda, 
and later with Bordeaux. 

The trees have been moderately mulched, owing to scarcity 
of material, but they have received some applications of hardwood 
ashes; also lime, and occasionally iron filings and a little stable 
manure. . 

The years of odd numbers have been the light crop years, and 
those of even date have been years of heavy crops. At the be- 
ginning there were fourteen Wealthy, nine Whitney crabs, nine 
Transcendant crabs, three Virginia crabs and three Hyslop crabs. 
After the third year the Transcendants and the Hyslops were prac- 
tically destroyed by blight. For the purpose of this investigation, 


the results will be given for the Wealthys and the Whitneys, as 
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these trees are all yet living and have changed but little in size and 
appearance. The same treatment has been given to 300 young 
trees which have meanwhile been planted, and some of which have 
come into bearing. The young trees have been cultivated, but the 
old ones have not. 

Beginning in 1897, the crops of the Wealthy, in bushels, have 
been as follows: 14, 57, 314, 70, 2%, 100, 7%, 135. The crops 
of Whitneys, in the same order, were: 15, I1, 8, 23, 21, 27, 23, 29. 
Combined, the two kinds aggregated, for the same seasons, as 
follows: 29, 68, 1114, 93, 23%, 127, 30%, 165. 


Group of Wealthys at Mr. Rowell's place, averaging ten bushels each in 1904. 
Trees twenty years old. 


It will be noted that, while the crops of the “light’’ years are 
as light as ever, the crops of the good years have shown a steady 
and vast increase. The Whitneys have doubled in yield, but show 
little difference between “light” and good years. The Wealthys 
bear so heavily in good years that they of necessity take a rest in 
the “off” years. The crop of the present season showed an aver- 
age of almost ten bushels of Wealthys per tree. Not one wormy 
apple in the seven years has, to my knowledge, been found among 
these Wealthys. Another orchard, situated within ten rods from 
this, has about the same number of trees, about the same age, but 
has seldom been sprayed or pruned, though it has been mulched, 
and it has shown a decrease rather than an increase during the 
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same period. Up to the time they blighted, the Transcendants and 
the Hyslops in my orchard showed the same increase noted for 
the Wealthys and the Whitneys. The Virginias also showed an 
increase until attacked last year and this year by a blight, which 
affected the fruit and foliage but did not appear to injure the 
trees, and it is evidently of only temporary injury. The Wealthys 
blighted rather badly in 1903 but have since recovered. Blighted 
limbs, so far as possible, are promptly removed and burned. The 
Dearing quality of the trees has evidently been aided by the spray- 
ing as well as by other care. It is evident to the writer that apple 
trees are very quick to respond to good treatment and will well 
repay all careful attention to their needs. 

Prof. Washburn: I was under the impression. while listening 
to that paper that something he did in that orchard or to that 
orchard (and he did so many things so carefully) in the winter 
and spring had something to do with the good results he obtained. 
I have some doubt, however, as to the efficacy of some of the appli- 
cations he made. I would like to ask him how strong an emul- 
sion he used? 

Mr. Rowell: I do not remember. I followed the standard for- 
mula. I could not say exactly whether they were by the formula 
recommended. Of course, in some cases I used a weaker solution 
and in some cases a stronger. I am not aware that there was 
any injury. I have been in doubt as to how much benefit I 
derived. The results showed that they were benefited by something, 
but they did not receive any great amount of fertilizing material or 
anything of that kind. I have an idea that to spraying perhaps 
fifty per cent was due, and fifty per cent to other causes. 

Mr. Gust Johnson: I would like to ask him when he does his 
pruning, in the spring or fall? 

Mr. Rowell: I prune in the winter because I have more time, 
and I have sometimes pruned so freely that when I was through 
there were a good many dead limbs lying around on the ground. 
I painted over the stubs, and I never noticed any injury. The big 
crops come along just the same. The first pruning was done when 
I took the orchard. I do not believe in meddling with the natural 
growth of the tree unless it is necessary. 

Mr. Brackett: I believe the best time to prune is when your 
knife is sharp. 


A THRIVING PEERLESS ORCHARD.—R. W. CHAPMAN, of Plainview, 
writes in regard to the Peerless orchard of Mr. C. W. Blair, of St. Charles, that 
it contained 1,000 trees, the loss from the original setting during eight years 
not to exceed twenty-five trees. The trees bore last year in his judgement a 
half a barrel of fruit apiece. The orchard is ‘‘located on northern slope, clay 
subsoil, surrounded with low growth of timber,’’ an ideal location for an 
orchard.”’ 
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CARE OF YOUNG APPLE TREES AND EVERGREENS. 
0. A. TH. SOLEM, HALSTAD. 
(Read at Annual Meeting of Red River Valley Hort Society.) 


When I came here about twenty-three years ago, I was told - 


that apples could not be raised in the valley. Our winters were 
too cold and severe and our summers too short to ripen the fruit 
if they could survive over winter. Probably crabs could be 
raised, but even that was doubtful. As I had at that time joined 
the horticultural society of our state and was reading encouraging 
reports from different parts of the central and northern portion 
of our state, it entered my mind that the time might come that 
even here in the valley apples could be grown. 

I bought a few Transcendant crabs and two Whitney's No. 
20, fifteen years ago. In 1892 1 set out some Tonka crabs. 


In 1897 I started my first orchard of 240 apple and crab trees, 


200 apple trees and forty crab trees. As you see, my experience 
in taking care of trees is very limited, but what little I may know 
is at your service. The main thing in taking care of trees is to 
start right. If you do not start right there will not be much to 
take care of. 

Start right by selecting the proper place for your trees. This 
must be determined to a great degree by the character of the estate. 
It is desirable that the front be kept open and free, for ornamental 
decoration. Fruits are consigned to the rear, generally at one side 
of the barn and out-buildings. For convenience in working and 
for mutual protection, it is desirable to concentrate the various 
fruits in one locality so far as is practicable. 

Start a good windbreak on the south, west and north of your 
orchard. 

Laying out the orchard. Every one will admit that an orchard 

handsomely laid out, in. perfectly straight rows, is in every re- 
spect better than where the trees are in crooked lines. An 
owner can feel no pride in giving proper cultivation to an 
awkwardly planted orchard; and trees standing out of line will 
be a constant annoyance to every ploughman who is in the prac- 
tice of laying perfectly even furrows. 
Proper distance. Sixteen by sixteen feet is a good distance 
when trees are small, but after a few years when your trees have 
branched out and come into bearing you will find it next to impos- 
sible to give thorough cultivation. Sixteen by twenty is not too far; 
rows twenty feet apart and trees sixteen feet apart in the row. 

Dig big holes. Two feet deep and four feet in diameter is about 
right. Fill in about eight or ten inches of cultivated soil. 
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What variety to plant. If. you have no experience and do not 
know what variety is best for your locality, write your nearest 
nurseryman and leave the selection with him. Do not set out many 
varieties. Stick to some standard variety that has been raised 
successfully in your locality. 

Avoid blighting varieties, such as Transcendant crab and Whit- 
ney’s. Try to get low branches, small trees, from three to 
five feet. I would prefer a three foot tree. Set the tree 
from twelve to eighteen inches deep. Fifteen inches is about 
right in our soil. Fill in cultivated soil and press firmly about 
the roots. Take care and not break the small rootlets. Lean your 
tree a little towards the two o’clock sun, or a little to the south- 
west, in order to avoid sun scald. Be careful and not make any 
mound about.your trees. Now you are ready with your first 
step; you have started right. 

But now comes the: next step. How to care for them in 
order to make them grow. When trees are small it is advisable 
to grow small fruits or vegetables of some kind between your 
trees. Potatoes or mangels answer the purpose. When you cul- 
tivate your root crops you cultivate your apple trees. Cultivate 
often and thoroughly. Start your cultivator early and cultivate at 
least once a week. Avoid ridging up near your trees. Pull the 
weeds near the trees or use a hoe as often as necessary. 

Kill all the pocket gophers on your place, or they will pay too 
much attention to the roots of your trees. When winter sets in 
throw a mound of earth about your trees in order to protect them 
from field mice. Take a bar of cheap soap and rub the branches 
of your trees in order to protect them from jack rabbits, etc. 

Evergreens. If it is necessary to start right in order to 
grow apple trees successfully, it is more so in growing ever- 
evergreens. For what purpose do you want them? You want 
a few specimens for the love of them. Different varieties by them- 
selves are a contrast to several varieties of deciduous trees. Others 
want them for hedge purposes or for windbreaks or for growing 
along a public highway, etc. Select the variety that is best suited 
for your winter. Always get transplanted trees grown near or in 
your locality and in the same kind of soil you have. If possible 
avoid shipment by rail but drive to the nursery in a wagon with 
a double box on. Look at the different varieties as they grow 
in the nursery. Look at the same species half or full grown. Ask 
questions and find out all you can about the secrets of growing 
evergreens (if there are any), and you will not regret the extra 


trip. Select your trees or the kind the nurseryman recommends 
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if you leave it with him. Get your trees with soil adhering to the 
roots, and your trees will even grow in your wagon box on the 
road home. 

Set your trees in large holes. Use only cultivated soil. Set 
the trees from three to six inches, according to size, deeper than 
they grew in the nursery. If you cannot cultivate your ever- 
greens, then mulch. Rotten straw or chips answers the purpose. 
But remember cultivation is the best mulch and cultivate shal- 
low but often. Never allow your soil to crack. If it is raining 
cultivate as soon as you can work the soil without clogging. If 
it is dry cultivate early and late. See you have a good dust 
blanket for your evergreens, because then is the time they must 
have it or die. Evergreens treated this way will grow and grow 
fast, and you will have something that will keep the storms from 


your dwellings and barns and, besides, beautify your home both - 


summer and winter. 


THE HYDRANGEA. 


Every person who owns a plot of ground should have at least 
one specimen of the hardy Hydrangea. As a late summer and 
autumn bloomer it is par excellence. It is as hardy as a Lilac 
but needs more attention. It is a gross feeder. When planted 
it should have the ground spaded very deep for quite a large 
space and a liberal quantity of good manure well worked into 
the soil. Every fall give it a heavy dressing of manure to be 
worked into the soil in the spring, and then if you have any left 
it will appreciate another liberal dressing. I hardly think you 
could give a Hydrangea too much water or fertilizer, but it will 
respond liberally to both. Every spring they should be pruned 
severely. Cut out all weak or slender growths and cut back all 
branches fully one-third or more and prune in such a way as to 
keep the bush symmetrical; then after the buds have started I 
look over the bushes and rub off all the weak buds. If the work is 
thoroughly done you will have large and perfect heads of flow- 
ers, otherwise the heads will be small and individual flowers im- 
perfect. Do not crowd Hydrangeas. I like them planted in 
clumps of three or four, but do not plant them too closely. Do 
not make the mistake that I did by putting three in the space 
one should occupy. If your place is large you can plant in 
clumps, but if small one specimen is enough. 
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WHAT MINNESOTA NEEDS IN FORESTRY. 
GEN. C. C. ANDREWS, STATE FOREST FIRE WARDEN. 


I don’t know what to say without saying what I have said 
before. I make the same speech about every time. It was Count 
Moltke who said it was better to start wrong than not to start at 
all. Gen. Lew Wallace started wrong on the first day of the 
battle of Shiloh, but he got’ around to the right road and did a 
splendid work on the second day of the battle. The state of 
Maine made a start in forestry in 1891. The state of New York 
had passed a law in 1885, when Mr. Cleveland was governor, creat- 
ing a forestry board—and, by the way, Samuel J. Tilden was one 
of the first members of the forestry board of New York—and the 
state of Maine in 1891 passed a law providing for the extinguishing 
of forest fires and providing that the selectmen should be fire war- 
dens in their respective towns, and that they should turn out to 
fight fires, and that the town should pay the expenses for such 
services. They limited that expense so it did not amount to but 
little. Now, after some years’ trial, the state of Maine in March, 
1903, passed a law authorizing the town supervisors to take pre- 
cautions to prevent fires, which the former law had not done, and 
appropriated $10,000 out of the state treasury to make the law 
effective. They also appropriated $2,500 for education in forestry 
in the state. In the month of April there was but 73-100 of an 
inch of rainfall, and from May 4th until June oth not a drop of rain 
fell, and the consequence was that there was an unprecedented 
drouth. Forest fires prevailed in the state of Maine, as also in 
New York and Pennsylvania, and the town officers under this 
law fought the fires with persistence. 

The forest commissioner of that state in his report says that the 
law passed in March appropriating $10,000 saved the state millions 
of dollars. Maine got onto the right track. The state of New York 
expended $150,000 fighting fires that spring of 1903, and Col. Fox, 
the state forest superintendent, stated that if the law had per- 
mitted the expenditure of money to prevent fires it would have saved 
a large part of his $150,000, but they had no means. The law did 
not provide for the prevention of fires. 

Now our law fortunately does say that the town supervisors 
shall take precautions to prevent fires, and an amendment which 
was passed two years ago provides that they shall be paid for 
patrolling their districts in dry weather, and that they shall be paid 
lor preventing and extinguishing prairie fires. The best feature of 
our Minnesota law is that money may be expended for preventing 
as well as fighting fires. The appropriation which the legislature 
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made is only $5,000, to be expended each year out of the state treas- 
ury in a dry and dangerous year. I need not say to you that that 
amount would go but a very little way in such a drouth as they ex- 
perienced in the state of Maine and in other eastern states. The 
current appropriation made by the state of Minnesota to carry out 
the fire warden law is $5,000, but out of this $5,000 must be 
paid also all the expenses of the central office, four thousand 
copies of the annual report, printing expenses, clerk hire, post- 
age and traveling expenses—all come out of this $5,000. We 
should ask the next legislature to increase that amount, at least 
double it. I give you warning that if we should have as bad a 
drouth as they had in the state of Maine and in New York and 
Pennsylvania in 1903, the law would be unable to withstand it. 
Then the state should make a little appropriation to develop this 


Pillsbury forest reserve. You will remember that Goy. Pillsbury - 


gave the state a thousand acres of cut-over land in Cass county 
for forestry purposes, and the forestry board has begun the ad- 
ministration of.that tract. We have a little annual appropriation 
of one thousand dollars to pay the expenses of that department, 
clerk hire, postage, etc., and out of that $1,000 we have started 
a nursery of ‘about one acre where we are cultivating spruce seed- 
lings. The nursery is in first class shape, and we have about a 
million young seedlings growing, and we want to plant those on 
the Pillsbury reserve to raise spruce for pulp. We want to run 
lines so we may know exactly where they are. Last April, by an 
act of congress, 20,000 acres of forest land was set aside, which the 
forestry board and the land commissioner selected in St. Louis 


county. It lies in two townships and borders upon and includes — 


twenty-seven lakes. We ought to have a little money to carry out 
a working plan and to permit the forestry board to make a thorough 
investigation of the possibilities of this tract and to see that it is 
properly administered. 

Then, as your president said in his address, there should be a 
little appropriation to sustain this forestry association. Twenty 
years ago the legislature very liberally appropriated $5,000 for the 
State Forestry Association. Mr. Hodges, a very active man in 
forestry interests, got this $5,000 appropriation because he had that 
push and energy that gave him a great reputation. For some years 
the legislature has not appropriated one cent for the forestry asso- 
ciation. Then two years ago the legislature passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the state forestry board to purchase & tract of land at a price 
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not to exceed $2.50 per acre, not exceeding the eighth part of any 
one township, and one-quarter of the revenue to go to the town 
‘for the annual tax. But they made no appropriation to carry the 
law into effect. Now the question is whether we are to remain as a 
mere organization to meet every year to talk about forestry without 
doing anything. Six years ago the forestry commission of Wis- 
consin employed Dr. Roth to inaugurate.a forest plan, and in 
the area of 18,000,000 acres which had been covered with 
pine he found 6,000,000 acres which he says is unfit for agricultural 
purposes or only doubtful, so that amount should be left to forest. 


View in 20,000 acres forestry land granted the state-by Congress, April 28, 1904. 


There is as much probably in Minnesota. There are 3,000,- 
ooo acres in scattered localities that are non-agricultural lands and 
which the state ought to begin to reforest. Why? Because it takes 
on such soil eighty years for pine to grow to merchantable size, and 
our states must do as the European states do in this matter of refor- 
estation. What are the results? The kingdom of Saxony, which is 
the most advinced country in Europe in forestry, has now 432,000 
acres of state forest on mostly non-agricultural lands. The product 
of the annual growth per acre is 225 feet board measure, so from that 
forest of 432,000 acres they can cut annually 97,000,000 feet without 
impairing the forest. One of the greatest things in Europe is this 
science of forestry as developed by those states. On the same prin- 
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ciple these three million acres of Minnesota land, when they be- 
come a normal forest, at the end of eighty years would yield annually 
675,000,000 feet board measure, and at the present prices would 
yield a.net revenue of $3,000,000. In German forests it is commor 
for each one hundred acres to furnish employment to one mau, 
steady employment, and on that basis the 3,000,000 acres of Min- 
nesota land would give.employment to 30,000 men the year round. 

I wish you would think of these things, and think what a legacy 
this would be to the state if it could be accomplished. 


THE HARDY ROOT PROBLEM. 


A communication from Amasa Stewart, an old time member, now 
living at Lamarque, Texas. 


“T see that your president and others are working on the same 


thing that I worked on for twenty-five years in Minnesota: that 
is, the hardy root problem. There is but one way that I have 
found to be sure to get an apple tree on hardy roots, and that is to 
get a hardy tree on its own roots. You cannot depend on seed 
from a crab apple or seed from any other apple producing a hardy 
root or stock, but if you have a hardy tree on its own roots the 
roots will be hardy. 

“My practice was to take scions from a hardy tree, cleft graft 
them on a piece of young, thrifty root, plant in nursery row, cover- 
ing the graft all but one or two buds at the top. In one year they 
will nearly all have taken root from the graft. They can then be 
taken up and separated from the old root. Be sure to take off every 
particle of the tender root. 

“In cutting the graft so as to have a bud at the lower end of the 
graft it will strike root much more readily than without the bud on 
the point of the graft.” 


A TROUBLESOME APPLE TREE PEstT.—“I am in receipt of the letter from 
J. N. Wishart, enclosing specimen of the branch of his apple trees. This spe- 
cimen has been injured by what is known as the Buffalo tree hopper. You will 
find this described on page 171 of our report for 1890. There is no real satis- 
factory remedy for this pest, and it is doing a large amount of injury. Prof. 
Lugger’s suggestion was that the trees be jarred onto an umbrella covered with 
petroleum. 

‘“‘These insects were especially abundant a few years ago, and I think that 
during the last two yearsI have heard less reports of their injury than formerly. 
You know how we have waves, as it were, of insects,when for a series of years 
they will be very abundant and troublesome, and then for another series we 
will have little injury from them.”’ (Prof.) Samuel B. Green. 
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APPLES AS A FOOD. 


(A discussion following the reading of a paper on “Foods and 
Their Values,’ by Dr. Mary S. Whetstone, published in the May 
issue. ) 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I want to ask the doctor a question, 
and that is this. What single fruit is the best, supposing we 
could get but one, for human beings to eat? I am pretty well 
satisfied it is the apple. I enjoyed this paper. I went down stairs 
and tried to get up everybody to hear this paper. I was out with 
her on institute work last winter, and I was always anxious to 
be present when she spoke, and wherever she went they listened 
to her talk with the greatest interest, and her paper to me has been 
very interesting this afternoon. This society has been rightly 
named as an auxiliary. We are trying to encourage the pro- 
duction of fruit, and now the doctor comes here and tells us we 
are on the right track. I wish she would come down to La 
Crosse and make the people believe that apples are as nutritious 
as potatoes. I went there with a load of apples and tried to sell 
them. They asked me how much I wanted for them, and I told 
them a dollar a bushel. I drove in on the north side, a woman 
hailed me and said, “Have you potatoes?” “No,” I said, “I’ve 
got apples.” “O, I want potatoes.” By and by another woman 
came out and said, “Plaze, an’ hev yez pertaties?”’ I said, “No, 
apples.” She said, “Oi don’t want ony.” I drove some forty rods 
further and stopped at another house. I asked the lady if she 
wanted some apples. She said, “Let me see what you've got.” I 
had four or five different kinds, and she tried one or two of each 
variety, and by that time her three children had come out to the 
wagon, and she gave each of them a couple of apples. A neighbor 
woman came out and asked if I had potatoes. The other woman 
said no, I had apples, and told her to hold her apron, and she gave 
her some. A third woman came out and wanted to see my apples. 
The first woman helped herself and gave the third some apples. 
Finally the first two women went away without buying any, and 
I had only one left. After looking the apples over and while eat- 
ing some she said, “I don’t want any today, but if you will come 
around some time next week I will take a peck.” (Laughter.) 
I never went back. The truth is the people don’t know the value 
of apples or fruit of any kind. We ought to encourage the growth 
of apples, I don’t care if they are nothing but seedlings. People 
ought to feed vegetables and apples to their children. Look at 
that test they had down at Washington. The meat eaters never 
got there at all. I can always tell those children that eat meat 
and hardly ever get any fruit. They are not so healthy and not 
so enthusiastic as those that live on fruit and vegetables. If we 
ate less meat and more fruit we would raise more apples. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): According to Scandinavian 
mythology it was the belief that if the people ate apples they 
would never become old, or if the old people would eat them they 
would become young again. I think we might safely adopt this 
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rule today and as we get old eat apples, and even if we are getting 
old eat apples anyway. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: I would like to say a word about eating ap- 
ples. I believe in eating a great many apples, and I also believe 


in eating the best of apples. I not only believe in eating them ~ 


raw, but in eating them cooked, and in this connection a ques- 
tion of health comes up in cooking apples. We do not want very 
sour apples, for it is a fact that the more sugar you combine with 
acid the more dangerous it becomes, and the less sugar you put 
in the healthier it is. The danger is not appreciated at once in 
eating this acid fruit combined with saccharin. It comes to us 
gradually, and we are overtaken with the trouble before we are 
aware of the cause. You can eat too much fruit or too much apple 
sauce if sour apples are made sweet with sugar. I should try to 
retain those varieties that do not require so much sugar. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN STRAWBERRY GROWING. 
JACOB SCHWAB, ANOKA. 


In the first part of June, 1899, I broke up a piece of land near 
my meadow composed of black sandy loam on top, with sand 
mixed with clay as sub-soil. Here was raised a fine crop of tur- 
nips. In 1900, a good crop of potatoes was raised on it, in 1901 
excellent corn. In 1902 barnyard manure was plowed in on it, and 
it was planted to cabbage, which was as good a crop as could 
be wished for, the heads weighing from fifteen to thirty pounds. 
In the late fall it was plowed and on the Ist of May, 1903, planted 
to: strawberries. Those were cultivated, and no weeds allowed 
to grow, also late runners cut off, and all blossoms removed dur- 
ing the season. They made a fine appearance. About the middle of 
December, 1903, they were covered about one foot deep with 
straw. Soon after this straw was put on, a heavy snow storm 
came, accompanied by a very strong wind. This made a solid 
mass of ice and snow that remained on until in April. 

To the north and adjoining the strawberries was a lot of big 
corn in the shock. This was drifted full of snow from two to 
three feet deep and remained until in April, when it thawed out 
and made the soil very wet. After the snow and ice was all 
thawed out I took most of the straw away, leaving it from one to 
two inches deep on the plants. Nine-tenths of them looked as 
if they were dead. Some of them recovered, and we had a few 
splendid berries. 


CELERY AND ONIONS may be grown together. The onions will be out o 
the way before it is necessary to ridge uptheCelery. The Yellow Danvers or 
Red Weathersfield will be ripe about the middle of August, after which the 
celery can occupy the land alone. 
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THE PETER APPLE. 


(A. discussion.) 

The President: Mr. Brackett has something to bring before 
you in which I hope all of you will be interested. 

Mr. Arthur Brackett: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I want to bring this question of the Wealthy apple before you. I 
am interested in the matter, and I live near the place where it origi- 
nated. I believe the Wealthy apple is worth more than all the 
rest of the apples put together. If I were asked to name my 
choice among apples, I would say the Wealthy every time. We 
may have apples that come up to the Wealthy, but we have not 
tested them. The point I wish to bring up today is this: I have 
taken the trouble to go to the old Gideon farm and get some of 
the Wealthy, and they were taken from some of the original 
trees. I also have some Wealthy apples here that are called 
“Peter,” and I have marked them very plainly so as to know 
which is which. If I get them separated I cannot tell them apart. 
‘These apples are taken right from the Wealthy and Peter trees 
as Mr. Gideon had them marked. There is no liability of a mis- 
take. They were marked with copper labels. 

Mr..Elliot: Who marked them? 

Mr. Brackett: Mr. Getchell marked them from the list. 

Mr. Elliot: I want to know who made that list? 

Mr. Brackett: It was done by Briggs and Gray, the owners, 
or their manager. The original list was made by Mr. Gideon 
himself. 

Mr. Elliot: Was that the original list? 

Mr. Brackett: I understand Mr. Gideon made the original 
list and kept them distinct, according to their ideas. I think we 
have heard of the Peter as well as the Wealthy. If there is any 
such apple as the Peter we want to know it, but the majority of 
the fruit growers throughout the state think there is nothing but 
the Wealthy, and the Peter shown at our fairs are all picked from 
Wealthy trees. We are sending them out all over the United 
States. When a man gets the Wealthy, he usually sends for the 
Peter and pays express and ‘expects to get something different, 
but it is really the same thing. We are trying to distinguish be- 
tween the two, but the difference is so small, if there is a differ- 
ence, that we are not able to tell what it is. I say if there is no 
difference between the two the Peter ought to be stricken from 
our list. Prof. Green told me I could say for him that for years 
he had been acquainted with the apples as much as any man could 
be, and that he never could see any difference between.the two 
apples. Prof. Green is one of the best authorities we have here. 
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Right down here in the basement of this building the man who 
took the first premium on Wealthy and Peter, and the man who 
put them on exhibition, told me and told Mr. Lyman that the 
Wealthy and Peter were taken from the same tree. (Laughter.) 
I think it is time the society called a halt on such proceedings, 
and if there is no difference let us say so. I would like to put 
this matter to a vote, and if there is anybody here who cai tell 
the difference I would like to have him come up here and look 
at these apples and tell the audience which is which. If there is 
any difference I would like to know it, and there are a whole lot 
of other people who would like to know it. These came from 
the Gideon farm, and I would like to know whether there is any 
one present who is able to identify them. 

Mr. Elliot: Before we vote I want to have the privilege of 
putting my knife into each of those apples. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: I had a talk with Mr. Gideon before he died 
in regard to the Weaithy and Peter. I told him I had always 
supposed the Peter to be a seedling by itself. He said the Peter - 
was a seedling of the Wealthy, but there was so little difference 
between the two that it was hardly worth naming, that he could 
not tell the Peter from the Wealthy any way in the world except 
by cutting into it. He said it looked like the Wealthy and was 
the Wealthy to all intents and purposes, but when he cut into 
an apple and it was streaked with red he called it the Peter. 

Mr. Elliot: Since this matter regarding the difference be- 
tween the Wealthy and the Peter has been agitated I have cut a 
thousand or two thousand apples. I have taken every oppor- 
tunity possible in the last three years to inform myself as to the 
difference between the two varieties, but previous to that Mr. 
Gideon told me about the Peter and Wealthy and pointed out to 
me the exact location where each tree grew. They have long 
since passed, out of existence, both of them. The Wealthy threw 
up some sprouts a few years ago, which were distributed by his 
son, and I have three of the trees that grew from those sprouts, 
but it does not give me any light in regard to the variety. Some 
claim that a change comes over the fruit in the method of pro- 
pagation. How true that claim is I do not know. Now in regard 
to the difference between the Wealthy and Peter as grown to- 
day, I claim there is a difference, but not so much difference that 
you can always tell upon which tree the apples grew. But there 
is something in this agitation that Mr. Brackett is raising of mak- 
ing the two into one. Some nurserymen claim they can tell the 
difference almost as far as they can see the trees. Among others, 
Mr. Patten and Mr. Sherman, of Iowa, make this claim. We have 
people who take the other side of the question. Prof. Hansen 
and I have cut a great many apples together trying to find 
whether we could find any distinguishing marks, and I have con- 
tinued that practice right along, and I found in our orchard at 
Lake Minnetonka a difference in the productiveness and also in 
the formation of the seed, the seed carpels, calyx and blossom, 
and also somewhat in the shape of the apples. I think I can dis- 
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tinguish a little difference between the flavor of the apples. I 
know in some years there is a difference in the texture of the 
apple, that is, the flesh of the apple, and Mr. Gideon frequently 
said to-me that the Peter was a better keeper than the Wealthy. 
Of course, I cannot call up Uncle Peter to decide this matter— 
he may be present with us today; but we have got it on the 
records, and before we put this question to a vote I would like 
to have the privilege of cutting these apples. 

Mr. Sherman (la.): In regard to this question as to the dif- 
ference between the Peter and the Wealthy, we have the Peter 
and also the Wealthy. We got the original stock from Fort 
Dodge, from Mr. Haviland, with whom Mr. Gideon contracted 
to grow the Peter for him. We got our stock from him, and 


while J cannot pass upon the fruit, I know there is a difference. 


I do not think a careful nurseryman would pass judgment on the 
dispute. The Peter is a better grower, makes a better stand and 
is better in every way than the Wealthy. While the ‘difference 
is, perhaps, not very marked, still it is quite as well marked as 
the variations in some other varieties. g 

Mr. Emil Sahler: Which is the longest keeper? 

Mr. Sherman: I would not say as to that, of my own knowl- 
edge, but I think the reputation Mr. Gideon gave the Peter is 
true, 

Mr. Lord: Mr. Gideon told me that the Peter was a seedling 
of the Wealthy, that it was a little different tree, that he could 
tell the difference between the trees, and he thought the Peter 
would keep a little longer than the Wealthy. 

The President: I was at Mr. Sherman’s place this summer 
and, remembering his former statements to me, I was interested 
in looking at the rows of Wealthy and Peter with reference to 
this very matter regarding the difference in appearance, and it 
did appear to me that there was a decided difference in the ap- 
pearance of the tree, and I think it would be obvious to any one 
who went along the rows. It appeared to me as though there 
was a distinct difference, a difference that appealed to the eye, 
and I believe that distinction could be noticed by any one. 

Mr. Sherman: We found what we thought to be another 
marked difference, and that is a decided difference with regard 
to their susceptibility to root-killing. The Peter is markedly 
better than the Wealthy in that particular. I do not think a 
fruit test is always a fair test of a variety. It is a common thing 
for the Wealthy to nearly reproduce itself. I think at least a 
half dozen persons told me they had seedlings from Mr. Gideon 
himself from Wealthy trees that they could not distinguish from 
the Wealthy. 

Mr. C. W. Merritt: I think the soil in which the Wealthy 
is grown makes a vast difference. I had the Peter and the 
Wealthy both. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: I was talking with Mr. Gideon’s son, and 
he thought his father was mistaken in regard to there being any 
difference. 
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Mr. A. A. Bost: So far as that is concerned they are exactly 
alike. The original tree is not standing, but those that have been 
planted were planted for original trees, and there is no question 
but what they were just what Mr. Gideon called them. I think 
there is no question but what Mr. Gideon called them the Peter, 
those that are now called Peter, and so far as the difference be- 
tween the tree and the fruit is concerned, I heard Mr. Gideon tell 
Prof. Green that there were no two apples that differed more 
widely, and Prof. Green asked him what he meant by that. He 
explained to Prof. Green, and as Prof. Green is here he can speak 
about that matter more definitely than I can. 

Prof. Green: I| think when varieties are so nearly alike that the 
original grower cannot tell them apart that for all practical pur- 
poses they are one and the same. | do not see how you are going 
to continue to propagate them unless you can tell them apart, 
and if they will soon lose their identity that will not amount 
to anything. In the Russian fruit commission we threw out a 


whole lot of apples, and we decided where we could not dis-_ 


tinguish them readily we would group them under one head. 
We had a seedling at the state farm that was one of Mr. Le Duc’s 
seedlings; I believe it was raised at Red Wing, but it has prac- 
tically identical with the Wealthy, and we threw it out because 
we said it was practically useless to introduce it as a new variety. 
I was out to Mr. Gideon’s place and talked with him, and I have 
not been able to make it plain to myself that there is any dif- 
ference. Mr. Gideon made a reply this way in answer to a ques- 
tion I asked him: “Mr. Gideon, will you tell me exactly what the 
difference is between the Peter and the Wealthy?” “Well,” he 
said, ‘“here we have the Peter which is a little more upright and 
a little lighter in color.” He tried to make me think I saw a dif- 
ference, and finally after talking it over a while he made the re- 
mark, “It is right smart hard to tell the difference.’ But I tell 
you I have a little sentiment in holding the Peter on the list. If 
it were not for that we would wipe it out pretty quick. I believe 
Mr. Elliot feels that same sentiment, and I do not believe we are 
quite ready to take it off. : 

Mr. Elliot: Every grower of trees knows this to be a fact, 
that the same variety of tree does not always form the same seed 
in shape or color. Now the Wealthy has a little longer seed, it is not 
so stubbed as the Peter, and there is a difference in the shading, but 
it is very slight. However, if you cut a quantity of them 
and study the seeds for some time you will see there is a differ- 
ence. When you come to the calyx you will find a slight differ- 
ence, and then also in some of the samples of the fruit I cut 
there is a marked difference in the apples on the same tree. The 
Peter has a longer calyx tube than the Wealthy, and there is a 
very slight difference in the formation of the seed carpels. When 
you come to the leaf—of course, every leaf on a tree is different 
from any other leaf, they are not all alike, and you can always 
go to a tree and pick out several varieties of leaves, several dif- 


ferent types, but you take the appearance of the tree and judge. 


from that, and you can always tell the difference in the nursery— 
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that is one of the most distinguishing marks we have in those two 
varieties. Now when you come to the question of hardiness, it 
has been conceded by a great many orchardists that the Peter is 
hardier than the Wealthy, and that was always claimed by Mr. 
Gideon, and for that reason I am not in favor of taking it from 
the list. If our nurserymen are growing it, it is no detriment to the 
purchaser if he substitutes the Peter for the Wealthy and vice 
versa, not half as much as there is in taking a bundle of trees of 
several varieties and mixing them up and marking them 
“Wealthy,” and for that reason I do not think we are doing any 
harm to the public in carrying the two varieties as we have done 
heretofore. 

Mr. Ferris (la.): Old Peter Gideon named the tree Wealthy 
after his wife, then he named the Peter after himself, and some 
other apples he named after other members of his family. There 
may not be much difference between the Wealthy and the Peter, 
and it would detract little if any from his glory to strike off the 
Peter, but, as Prof. Green has said, there is a sentimental reason 
why both should be continued even though they are very much 
alike, and I do not think it would harm any one to leave the mat- 
ter just as it is. 

Mr. Philips (Wis.): I always had lots of faith in Elliot, I 
don’t believe he would tell a lie for anything, and he said he 
could tell the difference. I stopped with Uncle Peter one night, 
and we went out in the orchard together, and he showed me the 
difference between the two, but he told me the same thing he 
told Mr. Lord: Uncle Peter said, “There is hardly difference 
enough between the two to pay to buy the Peter if you have got 
plenty of Wealthy, but it will keep six weeks longer and is a 
little hardier than the Wealthy.” It has been said in this dis- 
cussion that there is no difference. I planted the Peter myself, 
and there is a difference ir this one respect. I have got some 
Peter; the apples are redder, and you cannot find an apple on the 
ground, while a great many of my Wealthy drop off. The Peter 
are hanging on better than the Wealthy. I want to be fair and 
honest in this matter. [I think more of old Peter Gideon than I 
do of anything in the world. Don’t take the Peter off the list! 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Yahnke: I tell you I hardly think it would be wise to 
carry the two apples on our list, and if it was anything else I 
would protest against it, but since I have heard those speakers 
plead for its retention for the sake of sentiment and to perpetuate 
the memory of Mr. Gideon | think it would be better to have 
them both kept before the people. 

On motion of Mr. Elliot it was decided to keep the Peter on 
the list by a vote of 58 to 3. 


_ Summer eeting, 1905. 


Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 


The regular summer meeting of the society will be held, as now for the 
past many years, in Armory Hall, at the Minnesota State Experiment Sta- 
tion, St. Anthony Park, on Wednesday, the 21st day of June. 

Some radical changes in the conduct of our summer gathering have been 
considered by the board, but the decision has been reached to follow the 
lines adopted at previous similar gatherings. The arrangements that have 
long been in practice seem to promise more satisfactory results than any 
deviations therefrom that have been considered. ‘This date is set to bring 
the meeting as near as possible at the time when the strawberry crop in this 


vicinity is at its best. Unfortunately this is a little late for berries from the — 


southern part of the state and too early for those from the extreme northern 
part. Bring what you can, however, of early and late varieties, from other 
localities than this immediate one. 

The show of flowers at the summer meeting is a very interesting feature 
of the occasion. Roses are mature at about the date set, and if peonies, for 
which special prizes are offered also, are a little late, the blooms can be kept 
in cold storage without any difficulty for exhibition at that time. Premiums 
are also offered for bouquets of perennial flowers, and it is hoped that a 
large number will bring such floral offerings to be used upon the lunch tables. 

The day will be given up largely to festivity and sociability. The Ex- 
periment Station never looked so well as now, and this season of the year 
is especially favorable to enjoy its beauties and study as well the character 
of the work that is being done there. 

A basket lunch (for members of the society and adult members of their 
families) will be spread in Armory Hall at 12:30 o’clock, and all attending 
who take part in this function are expected to contribute towards it. The 
necessity for this will be realized when it is understood that the lunch is 
made up almost entirely from the contributions of those who attend. Straw- 


berries will be furnished for the table from those having been placed upon — 


exhibition, to be used immediately after judging the fruit. Tickets good for 
seats at the table can be secured by members for themselves and accompany- 
ing friends from a committee in the hall wearing the society badge. Per- 
sons present who are not members of the society are urgently invited to 
become such, which they can do by paying $1.00, the annual fee, to Secretary 
Latham. 

No special program has been prepared for the afternoon session of the 
society, which will begin at two o’clock and end at 3:30. It will be, as last 
year, a strictly impromptu program, and the time will be taken up with the 
display of fruits and flowers by the exhibitors, and talks in regard to the arti- 
cles exhibited. A special opportunity will be given for asking and answer- 
ing questions, and experience shows that this method of conducting this 
exercise makes the occasion a very entertaining and profitable one. Practical 
thoughts on any horticultural subject will also be in order for presentation 
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from any one present. Let us make the most we can of this opportunity to 
draw out facts, especially in regard to the articles on exhibition. A Question 
Box will be provided, in which any questions may be dropped by those who 
prefer to present them in this way. 

Come early and spend the day with us! It will certainly be delightful 
weather, at least it has never failed to be so at our summer meeting in a 
great many years. 


HOW TO REACH THE GROUNDS. 

Take the Como-Interurban electric car in either St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
and get off at Commonwealth Avenue, where carriages will be found waiting 
to carry the visitors to the grounds, one-half mile distant, from 9:30 a. m. to 
1:30 p. m. Those who drive over in their own conveyances will find ample 


accommodations on the grounds for stabling. 
Do NOT take the Interurban car, but TAKE the Como-Interurban-Har- 


riet car. CLARENCE WEDGE, 
A. W. LATHAM, Secretary, President, Albert Lea. 
207 Kasota Block, Minneapolis. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


All exhibits must be entered with the secretary and in place by 11:30 a. 
m. to be entitled to compete for premiums. 

Exhibitors competing must be members of this society and the growers of 
the articles exhibited, which must have heen grown in Minnesota and be cor- 
rectly labeled. 

Fruits and flowers shown become the property of the association and will 
be used at the mid-day lunch. 

N. B—At the afternoon session exhibitors, in all classes, will be called 
upon to talk about the articles exhibited, describing them, giving methods of 
cultivation, etc., using the articles themselves as object lessons. 


LABELS. 

__ Exhibitors are requested to send to the secretary at once, as far as pos- 
sible, lists of their entries, and large printed labels will be prepared to use on 
the exhibits. 

FLOWERS. 


Bring out the Flowers. 
Ist prem. 2d prem. 3d prem. 


Each named variety of out-door roses, six blooms. .$ .50 CS es 

Each named variety of peonies, five blooms........ .50 .25 

Bouquet of perennial flowers..................... 1.50 1.00 $ .50 
STRAWBERRIES. 


One quart of each variety shown. 
Ist prem. 2d prem. 3d prem. 4th prem. 


Collection of strawberries.. eA Wek eo OO $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Each named variety of strawberries..... a7 .50 eye 
Seedling strawberry never having re- 

ceived a premium from this society.. 3.00 2.00 1.00 


APPLES. (Not kept in cold storage.) 
Ist prem. 2d prem. 
Best plate of any named Es of apples ee average size 
MN OM CONAITION 2. «cp salise dol ow wajes! stele te ete wigs oho OL OO $ .50 
RPMEMNIBEC EUG ANDES) 5 o).)-.. « Les umieio gh ands 458 hua uncde ea AAO) 1.00 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 


One Guar: of each variety shown and branch of same with fruit and leaves. 
Ist prem. 2d. prem. 


Each ndined Vail ebye OLCCiHImanltSt tot; kbs sen adhe <iele aetcetete $ .50 525 
Bach tamed variety of gooseberries: /.).).68 Sloe eee 50 625 
ae aCe TEMPE Beart? eee) es co yn al ae Gatti dialah's apnoea Sas 1.00 .50 
Seedling gooseberry ....... RIE ARG Atte aac ee Lite dat ak tar 1.00 .50 


ecretary’s orner. 


[~) 


APPRECIATIVE WORDS.—“You are conducting the greatest work for the 
material welfare of the state, in my judgement.”’ 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.—In a letter from our treasurer, A. B. Lyman, 
under date of May 9th, he says that, ‘‘We are having asnowstorm. Fifty- 
two years ago today my father settled here in Chanhassan, and I remember 
his having said there was quite a snowstorm on that date.”’ 


A LATE NUMBER.—This number of the ‘Horticulturist’’ is necessarily a 
a few days late to give opportunity to fix, with some degree of approximation, 
the date of the summer meeting, to be held as intended at the height of the 
strawberry season. The July number may be also a little late on account of 
material following the meeting to be gotten into that issue. 


ABSENCE OF PRESIDENT WEDGE.—On account of carrying out of a plan - 
to visit the Pacific Coast during the’summer months, our president will not be 
with us at the summer meeting, and in pursuance of his wishes, Prof. Samuel 
B. Green will occupy his place as presiding officer on that occasion. Mr. 
Wedge leaves for Portland on the 17th inst., the date of his return not being 
announced. 


EXPERIMENT WITH PyRuUS BACCATA BUDDED TREES.—This important 
experiment, notice of which appeared in the Secretary’s Corner of the May 
number, is proceeding satisfactorily. Word received from most-of the trial 
stations indicates that the trees are growing well, and as far as we have heard 
all of them are alive. Zinc labels properly numbered, as well as blanks for 
keeping record and making report of the development of these trees, have 
been sent to all those who are conducting the experiment. 


STATE INSPECTOR OF APIARIES.—The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation were successful in securing from the late session of the state legislature 
a law creating the office of state inspector, the purpose of which is especially 
to assist in stamping out the dread disease of foul brood, which, according to 
the bee-keepers, needs urgent attention. A salary of $1,000 goes with this 
appointment, the inspector to pay his own expenses. Mr. William Russell, of 
Minneapolis, one of the officers of the Bee-Keeper’s Association, has received 
the appointment. 


FLORIDA Has A STRONG SocIETY.—A recent letter received from Mr. 
Oliver Gibbs, from Melbourne Beach, Florida, where he is located for a time 
on account of a needed change for the good of his health, says, ‘The Florida 
State Horticultural Society is a strong society, second only in point of 
numbers, I think, to yours: membership about 800. Jacksonville is the con- 
vention city of the state and considers this society as its special pet.’’ Inci- 
dentally Mr. Gibbs notes that they are just beginning to eat watermelons. He 
says it is not likely he will come north this year. 


ENTRIES FOR EXHIBITS AT THE SUMMER MEETING.—Prospective ex- 
hibitors at the coming summer meeting are urgently requested to send 
lists of their probable entries to the secretary at the earliest possible date, and if 
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they reach him in time labels in large, plain type, will be printed for each 
article shown in the exhibit, which, we believe, will add very much to the 
interest of the display. This will also give opportunity to prepare the entry 
cards, which has become quite an arduous task, since the entries are so many 
and the time so limited when the work has all been done at the meeting. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS IN MINNESOTA.—While nothing very definite can be 
said yet in regard to this, it is known that the weather conditions were un- 
usually favorable during the blossoming period throughout most of the state, 
except possibly during a portion of the period of early blossoming of plums. 
Fiuit trees are in general looking very healthy and vigorous, and, with the 
exception of Wealthy and in some cases other varieties that over-bore last 
year, a good crop may be fairly anticipated. This may be said equally of all 
varieties of small fruit, excepting, of course, strawberries and bush fruits that 
were not well covered. It does not pay to take any chances in leaving off the 
covering from these fruits. 


NOTICE OF SUMMER MEETING.—It is hardly necessary to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the notice of the annual summer gathering, which is 
found on two preceding pages. It is very much to be desired that every 
member bring something to add to the display, either fruits or flowers. 
Nearly every one can at least bring a bouquet of perennial flowers, which will 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the tables. There is no material change 
in the conduct of this meeting from that of the preceding years. The use of 
tickets in connection with seats at the table is only a repetition of 1he method 
pursued last year, which was found to be quite satisfactory. If you have ever 
attended one of these summer gatherings, no special invitation is needed; if 
not, we urge you to come out and enjoy the occasion with us. It will bea‘‘red 
letter day’’ in your life. 


MINNESOTA STRAWBERRIES IN APRIL.—Very early in May, Mr. Otto 
Kankel, of Fertile, Minn., in the Red River Valley, sent in a little box by 
mail two fully ripe strawberries of the Senator Dunlap variety. They were 
neatly packed with fresh strawberry leaves around them. Referring to them 
in later correspondence, he says: ‘‘I planted some strawberry plants in six-inch 
flower pots last September, leaving them out of doors until the frost came, 
when I took them in the house. We had strawberries on them by February. 
The plants were fed with ashes and liquid manure. I kept them about a foot 
from the window on the south side of the house, in a temperature about the 
same as is suitable for geraniums or other hardy house plants. I think next 
year I will put the pots in the ground early enough to let the plants grow in 
them, and they will do better still when growing in them from the start.” 


CONSTITUTION FOR Local, SOCIETIES.—The constitution adopted by the 
McLeod County Horticultural Society was printed in the May issue of the 
Horticulturist. Attention is called to this fact that any who are contemplat- 
ing a similar organization in their own neighborhood may bear this in mind, 
as, while each local society adopts a form of constitution especially fitted to 
its thought, there are good points in this constitution that may be studied to 
advantage. It is the purpose to print soon, also, the form of constitution 
adopted by another society lately organized at Willmar. Is there such an 
‘organization in your vicinity? Great good may be done by a local society if 
there is some one willing to sacrifice a little to create and maintain it. 
Nothing worth having in this world is to be had except by somebody’s sacri- 
fice, and the organization and maintenance of a local horticultural society is 
no exception to this rule. 
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THE NoRTH STAR APPLES.—There are two good varieties under this 
name. The first sent out under this name was originated by Chas. G. Patten, 
Charles City, Iowa.’ It is medium or below in size, slightly acid, good quality, 
late fall. Color, clear waxen yellow with warm reddish bronze blush. 

The other variety sent out under this name later is a seedling of the 
Duchess, originated by J. W. Dudley, Arostook County, Maine, and sent out by 
a nursery of Rochester, New York. It has a very bright colored, good, pleas- 
ant subacid, late fall and early winter apple. Itis now called Dudley Winter, 
but in accordance with the rules of the American Pomolgical Society, this 
name should be shortened to Dudley. One or two years I have noticed this 
variety on exhibittion at the Minnesota State Fair; its very bright color enti- 
tles it to a trial, but its season may not prove long enough. 

PROF. N. E. HANSEN, Brookings, S. D. 


“THE GOLD MINE IN THE FRONT YARD—and how to work it.’’—This is 
the characteristic title of a book issued from the pen of C: S. Harrison, of 
York, Neb., whom the members of our society attending the last few annual 
meetings will remember well as adding a brilliant feature to these gather- 


ings. His natural eloquence finds outburst in this book, which, while it is 


really devoted to the culture of hardy shrubs and herbaceous plants adapted to 
the front yard especially, is clothed in language abounding in brilliant 
periods and sprightly sentences, a marked contrast to the standard works pre- 
ceding this on similar subjects. The reader will be both delighted and in- 
structed in pursuing this most interesting and yet practical work. He will 
fallin love with many flowers of familiar name, of which the study of this 
work may show him that he knows comparatively little about. Special atten- 
tion, of course, is paid to the subject of peonies, in the growth and production 
of new varieties of which Mr.‘Harrison has long been known as an expert. 
But the book is by no means confined to this one species of flowers. The book 
closes on page 279 with the following characteristic paragraph: ‘There is no 
farm in the great northwest which cannot be greatly improved and made 
homelike. A man should have an ambition to make the most possible of his 
home. It should not be an eyesore and a plague-spot. It should match the 
greenness of the field, the beauty of the prairie and forest, and repose of the 
waters and all the loveliness of nature. And so, my friends, you will fix up, 
wont you?’’ The first lines of chapter one are equally indicative of the 
writer: “The home. This should not bea kennel, a sty, astable ora barn. It 
is the dwelling place of immortals. It should be the most sacred on earth.’’ 

The book is issued by Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, 208 pages. Price, 
$1.00. It is handsomely gotten up, printed on heavy paper and well illus- 
trated, neatly bound in light colored cloth; an attractive, useful and inspiring 
book. 


THE WESTERN FARMER AND DAIRYMAN.—A fourth agricultural paper 
published in our state is being issued at Mankato under the above title. Mr. 
W. W. P. McConnell, well known to our readers as for a number of years 
Dairy and Food Commissioner of this state and the present president of the 
National Dairy and Food Association, has assumed the position of editor. 
The title indicates that special attention will be paid by this new periodical 
to the dairy industry. I note that the numbers at present issued are paying” 
some attention to horticulture, but as yet no one has been appointed to take 
special charge of that department, which defect will, however, undoubtedly 
be remedied soon. The subscription price is placed at fifty cents per annum, 
the same rate charged by our other agricultural’ papers. 
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_ Summer Meeting, 1905, 


MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W.- LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


The annual summer gathering of our society was held at the 
Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park, on Wednesday, June 21, 
as announced in the regular notice, the day proving to be a pleasant 
one, although during the early morning hours there were many 
threatening clouds in the sky. The purpose of holding this meet- 
ing at the height of the strawberry season in that locality was 
frustrated by the almost continuous cold and cloudy weather of the 
preceding two weeks. As a result of these climatic conditions 
the showing of strawberries and also roses, that open at about the 
same time that the strawberry crop matures, was the lightest that has 
been made at the midsummer gathering in many years. 

About one hundred plates of strawberries were on exhibition, in- 
cluding fifty-six varieties, the largest proportion of which came from 
the fruit farm of Mr. J. P. Johanson, of Excelsior. An unusually 
large exhibition of roses was promised, but the buds not being 
open sufficiently to exhibit, this part of the display was cut down 
considerably, but nevertheless there were approximately- one hun- 
dred vases of roses on display, many of which were at their best. © 
The display of peonies was magnificent. The usual date of the meet- 
ing being a little too late for peonies, this year caught them exactly 
right. John Hawkins, of Minneapolis, made a very fine display of 
peonies, as also did the Jewell Nursery Co., of Lake City. The last 
mentioned exhibitor furnished also most of the roses on exhibition. 
Those who are interested in this feature of the meeting will glean 
considerable in the way of details as to the display by consulting the 
list of premium awards, which follows this article. 

The attendance, notwithstanding the threatening weather in 
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the early part of the day, was nearly if not quite up to the maxi- 
mum on these occasions, there being at least two hundred served 
at the picnic dinner. 

The weather was ideal, being cool and dry, for those who 
wished to stroll about the grounds and see the various changes and 
improvements which are being made from year to year, that greatly 
improve the appearance of this most attractive place. 

The regular session of the society was held in Armory Hall 
after clearing away the paraphernalia used in serving dinner, 
the meeting being called at about two o'clock. Great banks of 
peonies, roses and other flowers across the end of the hall towards 
which the audience faced, and along each side, made a gorgeous 
setting for the occasion and furnished many texts for the practical 
talks that made up the program. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. Clarence Wedge, of Albert. 
Lea, Prof. S. B. Green presided at the meeting in his usual happy 
and informal way. An impromptu program was given by a num- 
ber of exhibitors and visitors present who were called upon and 
spoke briefly and to the point. In opening the presiding officer, 
in the absence of Dean Liggett, extended the usual words of greet- 
ing to the society, which has now for so many years held its sum- 
mer meeting at the Experiment Station. A letter was also read 
by him from Goy. Johnson, who had been invited to attend tne 
meeting, but found himself unable to be present. 

Mr. C. M. Loring, of Minneapolis, being called upon, compli- 
mented the society for what it has done, comparing the early efforts 
made to have flower displays to what is now being accomplished, 
and saying many words of encouragement as to the outlook for fur- 
init eel 

r. J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, spoke in a general way 
as to ae ee being formulated for the exhibition of horticultural 
and agricultural products to be made in Agricultural Hall at the 
next state fair, of which department he is superintendent, and 
urged members to continue their interest especially in the horti- 
cultural department as heretofore. Mr. Underwood also suggested 
an important change in the method of conducting the summer 
meeting of this society, looking to the entire occupation of the 
audience room in Armory Hall, where the society was meeting, 
by the fruit and flower exhibits, for which liberal premiums should 
be offered for displays by fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, 
etc., to bring out enough flowers and fruits to fill the hall. This 
plan would do away with the present method of serving a common 
picnic dinner and compel each member to “rustle” for his own 
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lunch. Mr. Bacheller and Mrs. Wilcox both spoke in favor of 
such a change in the plan of conducting the summer meeting. 

Mr. F. F. Farrar, of White Bear, upon request, talked a short 
time about the “Best four strawberries,’ which he named as, Ist, 
Brandywine; 2d, Sample; 3d, Tennessee Prolifi¢; and 4th, Haver- 
land. He commended the Brandywine especially on account of its 
most excellent qualities as an eating berry and its value for canning. 
Mr. Farrar also exhibited a plate of Isabella, which he spoke of as 
being a heavy bearer and also good for canning, and a good variety 
for those who like a sour berry. He said that of berries not 
covered at his place the past winter the Senator Dunlap came out 
in best condition. 

Mr. J. P. Brown, of Excelsior, secretary of the Minnesota Rose 
Society, spoke first of the annual exhibition of that society which 
wili take place at Excelsior July 1st, when a very large exhibit of 
roses is expected, and for which correspondingly liberal premiums 
have been offered. He gave as his choice of Hybrid Perpetual 
roses for general planting the following: 1st, Ulrich Brunner, a 
dark red, no thorns, and keeps its color when gathered; 2d, Mar- 
garet Dickson, white, profuse bloomer, with long stems; 3d, John 
Hopper, hardy and blooms wells; 4th, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
beautiful bloom, very fragrant and quite hardy. He emphasized. 
the superior value, as shown by his experience, of roses budded 
on the Manetti stock, and especially as that increases their hardi- 
ness over those grown upon their own roots. 

Mr. Chas. Nordine, rose grower for the Jewell Nursery Co., 
being called upon, also gave a list of varieties doing especially well 
on their soil, and differing almost entirely from that given by Mr. 
Brown. He named the following as being very satisfactory: Fran- 
cis La Veit, Clio, General Jacqueminot, Anne de Diesbach and 
Ulrich Brunner. 

Mr. Nordine spoke particularly of covering roses for winter 
protection, and suggested that it was important to keep the vines 
dry over winter, which can be done successfully by putting a little 
straw on the ground, laying down the roses and covering them 
with a sheet of tar paper, upon which a light covering should be 
placed to protect them from the severe changes of temperature. 

Mr. John Hawkins talked briefly as to peonies and their 
for general planting. He recommended especially fall planting, 
preferably September, as if they are put in at that season they will 
be ready to bloom the next year. He mentioned as his favorites 
Festiva Maxima, white ; Grandiflora Rubra, red; L’Esperance, pink; 
and the Baroness Rothschild, blush pink. 
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Mr. Wyman Elliot spoke briefly as to seedling gooseberries, in 
the growing of which he has had long experience. He recom- 
mends the American varieties, on account of their large exemp- 
tion from the mildew so common to English varieties. From his 
experience of nine years of growing a large number of seedlings 
he has selected one, which he calls the “Carrie.” It is free from 
mildew, is hardy and a prolific bearer, and judging from the 
branches loaded with fruit which he exhibited to the audience he 
may be right in calling it “the coming gooseberry for this region.” 
He also exhibited several plates of apples, one of especial interest 
being what he considered the best seedling variety from the last 
orchard planted by the late Peter M. Gideon. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn gave us a little talk about the cabbage 
fly and the comparative value of the liquid and dust spray. A 
lively discussion as to spraying developed the fact that there is - 
no present agreement as to which is the better method, each hav- 
ing value under varying circumstances. 

Many important facts were brought out in the impromptu talks 
reported briefly above, but as there was no stenographer to make 
a verbatim report we failed to secure more than is here noted: 
and as each of these talks was interspersed, with references 
to the exhibits in hand a _ verbatim report was practically 
impossible. The best way to get the most out of these meetings is 
to be there. Come and spend the day with us, and you will carry 
away memories of a most enjoyable occasion and much informa- 
tion of value! ; 

The session of the society broke up at 4:30 with the distribution 
of the flowers to the audience, there being enough roses and peonies 
to go around and give a nice bouquet to every person present 
who cared for them. This statement will be something of a guide 
as to the magnitude of the flower display. 


GRASS THAT FERMENTS.—Mow the grass once a week if you want a 
dense, springy turf of soft, velvety grass. It is easier and better to mow twice 
a week in growing weather, and to let the cut grass remain, than to mow once 
in two weeks and remove the cut grass. The lawn will burn if chopped close 
in hot weather and if the short cut grass is not left to shield the roots from 
the sun. Long grass, however, should not be allowed to lie on the Jawn. It 
may ferment or cause the grass beneath to turn yellow. July Country Life 
in America. 
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AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


Summer Meeting, 1905, Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 


ROSES. 
PIOUEIREPMEOSS soto ca ceases Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....First ........ $0.50 
Ji5 Ui 1510) 3100) ga eee ‘ reyes RLS UM teal, lalate 50 
IU ET) 22 ae a Pee SRLRSEM aia cepane ore .50 
Princess Adelaide ...... a WORE AUIS By ee a leiet .50 
Persian Yellow ......... . : SIE SUL crane tts .50 
uener veolmes .......... K «CUE SEP) 5 decid brs .50 
Wigiehiarunner ......... Oy Jo parse. spare .50 
Prince Camille de Rohan. Ss oe 6s DECOM one sieeve 520 
rested Moss ........... oY NGPIMULSE. S223 .50 
Baroness Rothschild .... = fg RESEL (sok atords .50 
Iau NGyYron oc... ees 5s aoe SBATSt yk we ic6 cis .50 
(OG oS A rr ss ke em EUSTEL Set). cra eee .50 
MaintomeVierdier).2:... 5... =. os oes CAINS vate abe ote 50 
Mellow) Elarrison ........ Thos. Redpath, Wayzata, ratte fe) RUSIOM vet ered porate .50 
Mellow wlarrison <..... 5% S. R. Spates, Wayzata, “6 oe IE CONGN) a. caret ads) 
rane. tua) Viet. oe... . 6. John Hawkins, Minneapolis, ....Second ...... BY}3) 
itich Brunner .....5.... Se Se ARC CONG, ees ae -25 
Blanche Robert ......... fs Sad SEEPS eases .50 
Glory of Mosses.......... a DO GBNTS Cea a .50 
Wie maeCharta . 5. so.sie ce és SiC SRIDS Way. sos .50 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet.... — * Huns sBATS tS ete ene .50 
Gen. Jacqueminot ..... 4 Jee HES tare .50 
Mdme. Plantier .......... ee 5 AIS Ee te sya vi .50 
US ee ee ss 2 hoe ESE R Syeielo pes .50 
Prince Camille de Rohan. ‘f oui EPSG sent tats -50 
(rested (Moss ..:.:...... ee <4 SESE es .50 
EVUROSA WUD 0), 2..52 500 W. EL Smith): Farmington, /...:BHirst. 2.0.2 5.% -50 
Climbing Victor Verdier. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake Clty. 6. Sins? A ee -50 
Gem of the Prairie.:.... ‘ cc toe EOUTS Ci othe 5 -50 
Is Ue O)s}2he 15461) 0) 2 a8 (as SOCONE Nae Siae 25 
Pe eT TNE CM fess esd, o's kw evs rs MALATE SD hers ete .50 
Iiite \ ORI aa 00=] i sf ae ENTS EPA tt acres .50 
RACISM Pea WCE Ss 5... 55 5. ss be yp eONPSt eet Geos es 50 
Queen of Waltham....... ‘s Shae ELC SE er Ve cece .50 
Mdme. Plantier ......... . gs BAe a DCCONG We) Aes s ay Ai) 
Mdme. Chas. Wood...... f LAS AERLESE ed. Sail owhoee .50 
Duke of Edinburgh...... eprILS EY G5 Set oe .50 
seven Sisters (.:........ % Se GSE Wee ee Ne .50 
LDS TS00) Ae aa re sia SAULT SENS te tele -50 
Meena nara... 2's. ss so. és iw FESECONGL. octets .25 
Wellow “Rambler .::....... ss Pie pal siah us Beep pa loka a 
Belle of Pottivine........ ‘s } oa ITS Ese te .50 
Henan MGLVOT 2... .-...2.. ss Ee E PLES Cres sla ee -50 
ea ManA HMM ie oot cis bis be eo os “3 jie BAPST Mc ceases -50 
Dark Red Moss.:.....:.. e oavle RINSE... Hae Bath chs -50 
Margaret Dickson ...... D nie hESC eh ences -50 
mleced/O©OlOMmbD ..:....-5.. Fs Pe HAST tosses as -50 
Ob Inn a es SF UT SIG EAE oe -50 
Henderson’s Jubilee ..... s nite ge USI Cewane tel oe bets 50 
lia Prince Vera.......... Ee : Armee! sisligch igs Wer emer ins a .50 
Anne de Diesbach ....... fe 4 UES IO Laat. nlake .50 
Gen. Jacqueminot ....... re ~ nie ECON Neher ssrhe -25 
MRS. A. S. HANSON, 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, 
Judges. 
PEONIES. 
Grandifiora Rubra ....... Alfred O. Hawkins, Excelsior ....Second ...... .25 
PeePISpenrance 2... 3... 2... ‘5 ire GCOnd V2. %is5), .25 
Wacroria Tricolor ...-:. 3:2 se wtaye SECON) th sels 25 
GeUeIATIINIG, ew ela ace ee yewell| "Nursery Co:, Wake) City (57) )Wirst) 29.558: .50 
Princess R. Robasco .... % sieneht RUE SIb iste as telat .50 
Sziva\s h06 fog: y Sie IVS pass acaiare .50 
Sulphurea Alba ......... ie Se ARSE rere teteiexs -50 
Princess Clothilde ...... “ pele SELES tay ere ane .50 
Duke of Wellington..... YF aa eCONGa chock .25 
Paeoneas Rubra ......... oe Te EPS Ee Vl Rec. -50 
PRIMI RNS VINCI LE & (WS oc! apa oc apeva re pita Shh oh ene eee, Oe .50 
Grand Duke Alexis...... s Se RUE SHER arene coche sts .50 
POO MMCEIMIAIN 2.5. ..0< msc « - See lac EUUSIC, Tie 'oy save. sa 2 -50 
Oil age Ute Se iia af Sieh hoE IESE.” siehaactabars -50 
Madam Courant ......%.. “i Ontos ay aS ae ee -50 


MadamiChanny ..... 2.2% 7 Bee Lilt ds) ea een -50 
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GTAASTOMG Is tie siclsyoretetaieie .. Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City.....First 
Jean D’Arc Se rf ....First 
GOTATG en Poni tne hyevevemcieste ins iY > an RATS 
JETOWMIUS | Gee eporsisrelelebye' si “9 Resor cui 4e 
Sweet Scented White.... Thos. Redpath, Wayzata oc ee 
ady Alice’. 2.5% esis 5 10 S. R. Spates, Wayzata  ....First 
TEI Ct ree SARS One rican John Hawkins, Minneapolis. ....First 
Beaute Francaise ....... oe > oe CLT bee 
Achilles ..... Reel epee lersic Hd sie ELE a 
Plenissima Rosea Superba s ods RE 
Festiva Maxima ......... 34 ~ 00 ere 
Rosea Magna .........+-- io ove BITE 
OGIIOSA Eola eereiten te ab ee i +02 OTS 
Tricolor Grandiflora ..... ey +o i BETS 
Duchess d’Orleans ...... , be esa LOSE 
Purpurea Superba ....... +t oe nie Es 
Hestival Alba tec cies ohelelen in tee SHUSE 
Rosea Elegans...........- a ste oe UE 
Baron Jas. de Rothschild i + oe aCe 
Monsieur Durufle........ J - see LSE 
Dowss. Van SElLoutte: 2.1. i Milos kgs! 
Comte de Bessy.........- He + te ALES 
Rubra, Wi0laNSH 7% cic sew eee e oie e DALE 
Due de. CAZeSis «oss cel ans 4 , «)a oye Tee 
Mme. Breon ..........++ of oe ot 
Adelaide Delachi ........ is tae LSE 
Masini VA baritiate anit os’ s <0 Se 
Te WIC LAN CC} (acs oe alee viele oiere Be oleve  LUSES 
Grandifiora Superba ..... “f « » ts aps 
Comte de Nauteuil ...... *t Sos RBG 
Isakslhhakz hehe am OO tO aOmade ES oleae LES 
LWSTSMES Gucis nie Miele se /areiehetiohalsiale * PP fe i fH 
Isabella Karlitzke ....... f 2 obo ESE 
L’Indispensible .......... ae PAE ag bas) F 
Modeste Guerin .......... § 2 eee INSET 
Pulcherrima. .......+--+5- < Pe be bis i 
RilbensS hy cae aie ae hello. sé = ee 
Reine des Roses..........- - oe, LAPS 
AniG OnENSIS Persie ce (elesiere ks Zs o2ne ESS 
Auguste Meillez ......... \ nt oe a RTSt 
Queen of Perfection..... ‘5 536 DIESE 
Rose! GATMOUM ie oie vere os a owe ITS 
INS <hvobule ny oy hee ciao dc sé o's SHAnSE 
DE VIUSSISUNA Ss iccoeiaie erolese iY > eens BASE 
(Opal ave) ets eke eet AER OLR AT ee 2 te BARS 
Duke of Wellington ..... - ie RIESE 
ZoesGalol. «. xeon eas My olereqe SG 
TPS LTO L Peel. eke cree ei ciene ohare tere’ of 3 ores ES 
PADLOVEATCC Fieaieis ain'efeys aletone “¢ Pippen ha hs 
Dazen L’Enghein ....... ‘3 oreo SEALS 
Pottsie Plena 6 ve: ~)-). « - a3 oe a DAES 
Foaulis! Alba Meeks cies 1leie ene “ ++ a IESE 4 
NOTE Aes fe tpaieisrelsh abate sare ete Sgn. oo se MiTS Tee saleeou 
WiCtOLIA 2). Gin ate eictateinve etme "4 oa ESE eee PRA 
Princesse Mathilda ...... eu o sos RAR SE eterna «1-200 
Washinton Mara elem iclarel. ° o:8yeK ABS verte -50 
Masini ah. Maen a ietelorreure > < «outs MUS cee nee .50 
Edulis Superba .......... et + ee eMANSE caictereianes 5.4 250 
Welsh Us keto by munwaAes - vices RIPSES) seen o> '*'50 
Mdme. Vilmorin ......... “¢ ose WILE Sbe coe ape, 
Wietor! Pricolors' 2.50 simcn & o's oe MIDST Dae eee .50 
EAM SPELAN CGmtsey oe aisle sloee = o «0 DIT Stee aes Sy aa) 1) 
Grandiflora Rubra ....... f + +. RIES Cees - - 60 
saab hel en'g Uae SRN letra ee iY 4's sSCCONG eee ee ae 
Triomphe du Nord....... Ae RPE Se bis ey -50 
Rubra: Triumphasic’ cs... x. 3.2.0 LES tee -50 
Daniel Trotman .2s ose... f 2 oes RODS Gees ee ene .50 
Gon (Cavaipnuac stamina ee ooo RIESE ee ea -50 
Anemone Flora Rubra.. ee oo oa RSE ee eae .50 
VV TALL VA ote) statutes’ ets loje'e |e oe A, O. Hawkins, Excelsior ooo) MULES een ee -50 
Festiva Maxima ......... J. W. G. Dunn, St. Paul « «0's SCCONG-. ais.ule tae one 
Sweet Scented Pink...... S. R. Spates, Wayzata oe DAES TAR teen -50 

F. F. FARRAR, 

FRED COWLES, 

Judges. 
BOUQUETS. 

Perennial Flowers ...... Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St: An. Park... -Mirst” coe $1.50 
Perennial Flowers ...... BE. W. Wilcox, Hugo 5. ce HITd. © oe eee .50 
Perennial Flowers ....... S. R. Spates, Wayzata os. SeCONG! Seraem 1.00 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, 


MRS. A. S. HANSON, 
Judges. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

PPL 4 ciate thai clat oss tse asus « Alfred O, Hawkins, Excelsior PLE HLIE Cac talentless 25 

Sein 6) LORE Pe ee re ‘eSecond 1:9. < ay, 50 

PPEIVOTIONG Said oes ca 0s wee ~ re LE Sitiacat camer. a .75 

BROWER TICE Ans aiciele sass) ss 0 os “ se OLE SL  ctath carats .75 

Johnson’s Early ......... J. P. Johanson, Excelsior CORTES Dt apn tout cre -75 

AMeusE lather ...0..65.6 ie ..Second ...... 50 
Diyvetc (2) 0 ee oe PRUE ST weet bausteie “td 

Michels Marly .......... s OE LESE Sch avaters ¢ 2d 
PR 7 es ee ‘* Pe BE Stes orenteidicle Bit das 

REPRE. Cals iaiolo dials « {6 w/e tt ‘as Eki h ify ey eNSSGP IR, Shoe at 

TSGGETWOOG 2.2... se ee eine ee Abi ai ho Liapiy aaa eat .25 
BURPL CRD eYals feleleiriays sie wisie oes, 5) 03 4 PUTSty aarciaine aD 

Tennessee ....... hose esis s BP Sttecsasreban oa .75 
PVC PLOW 6 0) oie 6 os os Sef vine Fr TESUTS Ba ais areca .75 
COGS a 3 Second ...... -50 
Lady Thompson.......... ne RTS Caraeyc:s tayetacs Bik) 
EPISIEIOWAN.© a crcc ds cece cccacs rs AEST. 3 efetelave iD 
(GUC hs Re IQVbsoy BRAG OR .75 
Veit) 1842) as ee Es MINS See cts m5) 
(ET a re ECOL CI mastic ds -50 

fmarsons Beauty ......... s HOPS Giseto thee -15 

WESORTGAIEGT fo sicieeis os ess é BATS Ge aw oecyatiiers ot 
SMCPESIBEGN EE rat cleri, oi hole is!.s. sie ods wie ‘ PUTS Mh attehs ote kD 
DHCROOMIMET ives feck cee ait | She Gas a ee a gee 515) 
IS iy GAO) le A Be EUS t reo e sce 375 
[Djs oy f0)-(0 Fh: se ETS paroeaveveltetars a) 
J he Ghats ue Second ...\... 50 
Spee Ta cle oll ciies d oh dl'c) 4.2) 5/2200 'e ‘ ES be Pears are -75 
SE STEMMION We o¥e)'o /takectaievo.< ce 6 3-0. « as BATSEY at, syeteyraete Ay ds) 
Downing Bride .......... Bf Ah ats ae ee 5 sit: 
CAKE Ted ll ey Re re ss BNSC bretavetde .75 
‘Syeiil iyete! ovals I ee es ITS GA ote e/atatoets xo 
TP OST 6 (i NE oe ee se IES Creeps ato tte 75 
ODA eye) 27 = BHESTT Sc hete et avs) 
Arizona Everbearing .... “ INS UG eine eel 75 
BEMAUOVEVESD a cota, hud «tse was 6 . ETS Bitpcsciaies B73) 
TeV zhale high 0\s ere wt Second ...... .50 

LETS (en Gets] SAA ea ‘ PUPS Cara tenes eke arta 
NEHGS) 2 aL AR ee : GETS Git e' aeapeltonde MD 
IVBCUSEURIN TDS Mata ciJe/ayMoin cs os a oe sf FITSt Gatse .75 
inGnel icc oe DSN 1s “s OVES Dow scete ys 5 Si LD 

ROUSE AEMIG CT: Vi6c las oa ces as IMITS'C Osc iths ote 75 
BEIT ONA = ofaceale's Gia dS sie os5 5 UESE ID FS, cer vents ayes: 

SNES ae ee ss BUMS tied cipro tes ehh 

Sea) c] Ns A ee hi USI os. saute on 
MUEPIOT ACs i. cake G.sicn «oes 0 +s y IS acres ett oes Bar 

ikea 15 hol 2 ‘t BUGESE Aon estate. ive ato 

LOSE TAS RoE Ea ss EUESIG Ses Sore ates ras) 

JS 613 ha 062 hy oi IRIE SIE. cc sarsheve tse aD 

PIGMET WOO” b's iis a ceases as Thos. Redpath, Wayzata SECOMG# Utada. .50 

‘has 12) (7 a a y ig oWlicfo Ms aoe wet Wad 

SOUS 006 3 oe Binstee - ort 15 

penator Dunlap ......... S. R. Spates, Wayzata BUNS ties ects whe 

Wace Jim: Blaine .: «i... ss PUSH cite ere .75 

PHAWenee: ss. oo. es Be Second ...... .50 

[kc Gil Rie). Bo THULE. gets tater eters kD 

15(0) 3), 00S (0) 7 aa W. H. Smith, Farmington Second) (shee .50 

L152: 1.21 Ea a ac By A oe narrar BUTS tae tote ats Sit, 

SUES Stier e le oo<\a especie oie ele H. Haggard BIVSte 3235 ask + tb 

Brandywine .............. *t IAMS Prac casters ay (5 

FAGRICE MV OOG.! 6 ook we ote were ole. H. F. Busse, Sta. A., Mpls. ASG ee okie 75 

CSTV) AS ne bi a Second Vit nce. .50 

Big Berry from N. Y.... KG BMS ENh ecient ade 

IEAM LON os cos eb as Pars ce ve E. B. Miller, Bloomington DECOM) cacao .50 

Benator Dunlap 65.5.7... EK. A, Farmer, Minneapolis PI SCCONGN Ee <igele -50 

\i Gin 202 | rs ss AMATSUy icreieisisters 75 

PRMENISE JUUther vo... es es st Se LESS Lente .75 

SEPOMUIAS OT y | b'e6ig 0:6 ele « cis tw eee W. L. Parker, Farmington THRITS RG teres =D 

(SIUC Th et re BS SOIMUES to hance e +k 

CLES) 217 ar A. O. Hawkins, Excelsior SE RINS ti Pure etn At) 

HMIOLMOUS. .. 2.5. «tle cis cee J. P. Johanson, Excelsior Spee EES aciaisatciave 15 

W. L. PARKER, Judge. 

‘ APPLES. 

RSET ROM oie) sche) bua. c) «. «4/ei shaves D. F. Akin, Farmington EPSE See ste oc. $2.00 

SEE 01 Va a eae * Second ...... 1.00 

Repka, Malenka’ .......5.. IW. ks Parker, ibarmine tonne; vers bib St ccvetas ese 1.00 

VINTON 8 fice dsc achusleves $s ee BeGCOnG Fox. .% .50 


LYCURGUS R. MOYER, 


Judge. 
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CURRANTS. 
Pprinee HAIDER wy ok tee sete Alfred O. Hawkins, Excelsior ....First ........ -59 
Ljee'S* Proline es - ke acme be «+e DUALS 5 eee -50 
London Market .......... * ..3 sRIPSE 4p pee -50 
RCGTOTOSS 2 gone ce esleterns x S ..: sHIVSt oe -50 
Wer <8: Se. sae oem tees e .... SSC eee .50 
Long Bunch Holland... * i. .c ITS ee eee .50 
INOLEhY Starts. lee oe 2 ...- second 2.2 Ae .25 
Stewart Seedling ........ ‘ 2+. -SCCONG-..L aa -25 
WiGUG hia cic temialn ae eee s . » + SeCCOnd LL 725 
Red Dutehy Seems mee eet cf . > saLESE oo ee ees .50 
VErSaTlles) Ae Poe ene ei elets « as oo SIPSE 9) See .50 
Wilke “Grape ne wcinielc'se.e Ge .» SEESE 12 eee .50 
VII TS!  MDUECM seerculs Sree iararels “ «ove MIDSE oe .50 
Black Champion ........ “s . eM LYSE es ae .50 
Bay Spe Loliicr Mensa acl. cee ee + oes BCCONGES asters e20 
London Market .......... Thos. Redpath, Wayzata .. -SeCONd Vaweas “2b 
POMIONA A.B eae ee eee S. R. Spates, Wayzata J+ +s SCGODG. sere 125 
BFA OTOT Ost ter stein slates niet 5 f i .50 
ANG SAE LOMMC) eo etsis, seaareteley sie -50 
Red Cross! es re etcetetsvelew atas Shee «25 
120210 BAI DUK 0 MER On ome IOnITG te + 2 o% BCCORA: fa alae 720 
Ivory GCWihite) Sie. snc sec Nd .. + Milst .aeeen .50 
TP ODIO isis ciate owes oh lela Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis ....First ........ 260 
May Ss Victoria. pases a. $3 -++ -PICSt, vena .50 
Win? eDmteh sees eee T. Redpath, Wayzata >». second areas 125: 
Stewart’s Seedling ...... H. F. Busse, Sta. A., Mpls. oo « UTSE ts Lee -50 
WMICTODIAN TA. : celtevcn Greets 3 ..* -IUSEAReE Lees .50 
Long Bunch Holland .... a .. + SCCODG = wists -25 
Wortis Star’ 9275. \siem = 6 ere aes * wa? USES a eee .50 
PANT ESS 32s e wee seats S. R. Svates, Wayzata o> 0s BIESCereenie .50 
F. H. GIBBS, Judge. 
GOOSEBERRIES. s bd 

IPearl: <A iat aeee eee tees Alfred O. Hawkins, Excelsior ....First 21.200) .50 
TOSSCLYN 405.0, serie eke £8 + ys RUSE Soe .50 
FV OUS NTO Wi aeratan tote tetets bate ; ly «s-. sIDSE cee .50 
Seedling! 5 erie oe ee Stslece Thos. Redpath, Wayzata . » s+ SCCONG Weeeate -50 
Perle - ie. eas Cate none S. R. wpates, Excelsior os. WCCONG tae ae BAG 
RedtJacket eee esses. : - oe UESE a eee 250 
CAlVie’ 0.07 ce seit ca ele oe s oe se IESE eee ee .50 
TOME TON! sre eee icites Seen ne +» + SCCONG: Jy r-ea -25 
Beeline’ «ci. skis seer velet Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis ....First .....27: -50 
Minn» Bhornless #:ii2hic ..s T. Redpath, Wayzata «1 -DIPSE een .50 
Minn. Thornless ......... S. R. Spates, Wayzata o> + -SCCONG Eee 225 
‘American, Cluster -ss5 22) A. Q.. Hawkins, Excelsior <:.:. First.) eee0 .50 


A. A. BOST, 
A. B. LYMAN, 


NOTES ON THE ROCKFORD PLUM. 


The following extract from a letter written by R. E. Hynson, 
of Mankato, Minnesota, will be interesting to plum growers in this 
region. He writes, “The Rockford plum stands at the head of all 
plums in Mankato. I got one dollar and twenty cents a bushel 
when other plums were a drug on the market at fifty cents a bushel. 
I had lots of orders for the Rockford that I could not fill. I want 
to mention that they came through the winter clear to the tip of the 
branches. They were larger and better this year than last year. 
Last fall I hauled out one-year old manure from the cow barn. I 
used a common road scraper and put one scraperful at every tree, 
on the southwest side. I believe if a man would do that every year 
and thoroughly cultivate the soil, they will live as long as a man. 
Judge Buck told me they were stricken from the list a few years 
ago for not being hardy. I do not think that was the cause; I he- 
lieve it was over production, with no cultivation or mulching. The 
way my trees have borne with such a drought as we had five years 
ago, without cultivation or mulching, would certainly kill any tree.” 
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Midsummer” Reports, 1905. 


CENTRAL TRIAL STATION, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 
PROF. S. B. GREEN, SUPT. 

-This seems to be a spring in which everything is doing well, 
and we have an unusual exemption too from injurious insects. 
Nursery stock and fruit plants as a whole have come through the 
past winter in good condition, and the outlook is for an exception- 
ally good crop of apples, plums and small fruits. 

From some sections there were reports that the strawberries 
were rather weak early in the season, but I think since the weather 
has been so favorable that they have pretty generally picked up 
and are now doing well. 

The ornamental plants on our campus are in a very good con- 
dition, and there has been very little winter injury. Our snow- 
balls, as usual, were infested this year with the aphis, and we 
covered them with a tent and smoked them with tobacco, which 
had an excellent effect. I think our horticulturists should be more 
familiar with the use of tobacco smoke for destroying lice of dif- 
ferent kinds on shrubs and trees. It is very effective and quite 
easily managed. 

Our fruit tree and shrub seeds have started very well, and the 
outlook is promising. 

We have raised about 1,500 potato seedlings this year, from 
which we expect interesting results. ‘his is a line of experi- 
ment that is just now attracting much attention, and the object 
of it is to determine what varieties resist to the greatest extent the 
potato rot and blight. 

We have about fifty peony seedlings flowering at this time, 
among which are some of considerable merit. They vary in color 
from single deep reds with brilliant yellow stamens to light pinks— 
many also are very double. If we did not have such a large num- 
ber of excellent varieties in cultivation I should certainly expect 
to name a few of them, as they appear to be worthy of cultivation. 

We are making a special point this year of the Beta grape seed- 
lings, of which we have several hundred. This grape is perfectly 
hardy and of a good enough quality for general farm use, although 
not quite good enough for marketing. It is sweet enough so that 
children and others with good appetites will eat it greedily, and 
it is a most excellent grape for jelly. It, too, has the merit 
of being extremely productive, and it ripens early. We are propa- 
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gating all the wood we can get of it and hope that our nursery- 
men will soon have sufficient stock so that it can be put on the 
market at a reasonable figure. 

We are also trying to get some crosses between the Beta and 
some of the Labrusca sorts. Our chief difficulty has been in get- 
ting the pollen of the Labrusca at the time when the Beta is in 
flower. The latter flowers early, before any other kind except the 
native sorts, to which it is closely related. The only pollen that 
we have been able to use for these crosses this year has been that 
of the Janesville, which was in flower on our own place at the 
time the most of the Beta were in flower, and the pollen of a few 


Weigelia Rosea. 


Rogers’ Hybrids, from Lake City, where we were able to obtain 
it, as the season is so much earlier there than here. 

Among the ornamental plants that are in their glory just now 
on our grounds, and one which appears to be of especial merit, is 
the Golden Syringa, which I regard as the best golden foliage 
plant we have when everything is considered. Its bright golden 
color appears early in the spring and continues throughout the 
season. It also produces a good show of bloom, which is fragrant 
and nearly as large as that of the common syringa. 

Our Colorado blue spruces, that are now about twelve years old, 
are very beautiful. We made a special point of raising seedlings 
of these, and now they are of good size, and we find a large per- 
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centage of them have the very bright colors which are so much 
sought after. . 

Rosa rugosa is doing well. This is a grand rose, and when 
given plenty of root room and light and air never fails to be a 
success. There is a small brown snout beetle, however, that works 
into the side of the buds occasionally, as it does into those of other 
roses, and these need to be picked each day until they have been 
thinned out. It is seldom we have much trouble from this in- 
sect, but this year it is more abundant than usual. 

The Tartarian maple is a small tree that should be better known. 
It is perfectly hardy and makes a pretty, small tree when grown 
in this form, or it does well in bush form. Its flowers are quite 
conspicuous and appear after the leaves are nearly full size. Later 
these are followed by reddish fruit, which is as conspicuous as the 
fruit of the common red maple. The form commonly known as 
Acer ginnala has rather prettier leaves, but is not quite so vigorous 
in growth. 

About twelve years ago we obtained from Arnold Arboretum 
a high bush cranberry marked “Viburnum from the mountains of 
Pekin.” This is quite different from our ordinary high bush cran- 
berry, and yet is plainly closely related to it, probably close enough 
to have the same specific name. It is conspicuous when in flower 
and in fruit and perfectly hardy. I think this is a shrub that is 
worth introducing into cultivation. 

The Ginko, or Maiden Hair tree, we have tried repeatedly at 
the Experiment Station but have failed to make a success of it. At 
the old Grimes’ place in Minneapolis I recently saw a specimen 
of this tree that is fully eight inches in diameter and perhaps twenty- 
five feet high, and as thrifty and perfect as an oak would be. I 
am anxious to get hold of some of this stock and think we will 
have to try it by grafting. The stock of this plant that we have 
experimented with most largely came from seed obtained from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and was grown, I believe, on 
trees on the grounds of the department in Washington, D. C. It 
seems from the tree at the Grimes’ place, which is not especially 
protected, that if we could get hold of the hardiest form of this 
tree it would undoubtedly be of value for this section. 

Syringa villosa is now in its glory, and yet the common lilacs 
have been gone over two weeks. When the common lilacs were 
in flower I thought the Rouen, or Rothmagensis, lilac the most 
beautiful of all that,I had seen. This is an old favorite and is some- 
times called the Persian lilac, but has broader leaves and is much 
hardier than the old Persian form. 
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We have just commenced to fruit the New Globe tomato in 
our greenhouses. This tomato is the most satisfactory we have 
ever used for this purpose. The fruit is large, round, pink, solid, 
with few seeds and sets an enormous quantity of fruit; ripens 
two weeks ahead of Beauty and New Stone and has but a small 
amount of foliage. It is the most promising novelty in tomatoes 
that we have had in a long time. If it proves to be as good in 
the field as it has in the greenhouse, it is destined to be a most 
popular sort. We have had considerable rot on Beauty and New 
Stone but none on New Globe when growing iu tle same bench. 


JEFFERS TRIAL STATION. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


Fruit trees wintered as well as usual and apparently none of 


our standards were injured by the very cold weather of the past: 


winter. 

Plums will be a light crop. The plum rot (Monilia) destroyed 
the bloom of the early blooming varieties and of many of those that 
bloomed later, nevertheless several of the old standbys are set for 
a very good crop. 

The prospect is also good for a large crop of apples. Crab 
apples bloomed very full, but some kind of a blight destroyed most 
of the bloom. This blight was not what is commonly known as 
the fire blight but more like that which destroyed the plum blos- 
soms. Still the Florence and several other varieties have set for 
a good crop. 

Fire blight has not put in an appearance so far this season. 

Some Validimir cherry trees are bearing a fair crop. Straw- 
berries are just beginning to ripen, but don’t expect to get a very 
large crop. There was some winter-killing, and there is some rust, 
especially in the older beds; also the frost of May 27th killed a 
good deal of bloom. 

Currants will at best be only a light crop, and gooseberries will 
be about nothing. Raspberries and blackberries are looking fine 
and will probably give us at least a fair crop. 

The twelve apple trees from the State Farm, that were grafted 
on Pyrus baccata, were received after being delayed several days 
in transit. They were considerably bruised and were in rather 
weak condition. They were planted, cut back, etc., according to 
directions. All have started but one, but I think that will start 
later. 

A second lot of twelve Pyrus baccata trees sent me later were 
also.received somewhat the worse for wear. They were also plant- 
ed in the trial orchard, but not cut back. 
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The Wealthy seedlings from Mr. Elliot were received in good 
condition and have all started to grow. This trial orchard con- 
sists of the six Wealthy seedlings, the twenty-four standard apple 
trees on Pyrus baccata, and twenty-four Wealthy trees grafted on 
piece root of the French crab. These twenty-four Wealthy trees 
were dug and heeled in last fall. They are now every one of them 
making a vigorous start. The trees in this orchard were planted 
sixteen by twenty feet apart, and the orchard just occupies my entire 
onion bed. 

The three King raspberry plants sent me for trial are growing 
nicely, but the Beta grapevine failed to start. 


June 8, 1905. 


MINNESOTA CITY TRIAL STATION. 
O. M. LORD, SUPT. 
(See frontispiece. ) 

Strawberries. The crop appears to be in fine condition, the 
Senator Dunlap especially. Berries have just begun to form. 

Red raspberries wintered well and look fine. Currants also look 
well and will probably be abundant. 

Plums. Where the trees bore heavily last year they are not 
abundant. There will be no crop of Surprise. Wolf, Wyant, Rol- 
lingstone are well set with fruit. The trees all blossomed very full, 
but a continued rain prevented pollenizing. 

Apples were later in blooming than the plums and now promise 
well. 

Cherries are well set and now promise a good crop. The Wragg 
cherry is very full. 

June 1, 1905. 

Referring to the picture of my place in this number: Plum 
orchard No. I is indistinct in the upper left hand corner, and con- 
sists of one row of Surprise, one of Ocheeda, one of Cheney and 
one of Gaylord. Plum orchard No. 2 is at the left hand and more 
distinct, and is all Surprise except one row, which is Aitkin. I 
have had two good crops of Surprise, but no Aitkin. Plum orchard 
No. 3 is the one directly in front of the house, and contains a good 
many varieties. It is as large as the other two. 

These two pictures were taken during the blossoming, but trees 
that bore heavily last year have no plums this year. All trees ex- 
cept the De Soto appear well. The De Soto was overloaded last 
year. 

Prof. Sandsten, of Madison University, in a late article, says 
the idea that plums can be improved by planting a large number 
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together and then selecting the best, is a mistake. The university 
has been trying that plan for several years without success. The 
fruit in nearly all cases is not as good as the original. 

He recommends that a more systematic plan be tried, by select- 
ing the best and crossing with European and Japan plums. The 
Americana crosses readily with the Japan and produces some very 
desirable fruit, but the trees appear to lack in general cultivation. 
I would not try to discourage any one from experimenting, but 
there is no well established cross between Americana and European 
varieties, and it is found to be almost impossible to cross them with 
marked success. $ 


Plum Orchard No. 2, containing 300 trees, mostly Surprise. 


It is doubtful if a plum can be found adapted to all conditions 
of soil and climate. Nearly all fruits are found to do better in some 
places than in others. The Americana has a wider adaptation to 
country than any other variety, and nearly all forms will readily 
cross—which accounts for the endless varieties we now have. The 
tendency seems to be to preserve the natural growth of species, 
without regard to other considerations. 
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MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION. 
LYCURGUS R. MOYER, SUPT. 


A nursery at Pittsburgh that prides itself on the botanical accu- 
racy of its catalogue sends out the common Tartarian honeysuckle 
as Lonicera Xylosteum. The same nursery supplied a common 
rhubarb, such as we all have in our gardens, in place of the Rheum 
officinale that we ordered. We hardly expected that all the plants 
described as hardy at Pittsburgh would prove to be hardy at Mon- 
tevideo. Several of these Pittsburgh plants failed to survive the 
winter. Among the survivors is Helianthus laeterfolius, a very 
showy native sunflower, and Chrysanthemum coccinium, usually 
known as Pyrethrum roseum. Among the plants that failed to sur- 
vive the winter are Coreopsis grandiflora, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
Polygonum milliflorum, Viola cornuta and Shasta daisy. 

Polygonum Sieboldi, of Bailey’s Cyclopedia, which is generally 
known to the trade as Polygonum cuspidatum, has been in culti- 
vation at Montevideo about a dozen years and is very effective for 
producing a tropical looking mass. In good soil with plenty of 
moisture it grows to a height of some five or six feet. It spreads 
continually from the roots, but the ‘surplus plants can be easily 
hoed up. 

Another plant that is a little more than able to care for itself 
is Lychnis alba, or the white campion. It produces white flowers 
and blooms all summer. The flowers are about an inch in diameter, 
opening in the evening and closing again the next morning about 
nine o'clock if the day is bright. It seeds extensively, and the 
surplus plants are something of a nuisance in the garden but can be 
readily kept in bounds with the hoe. _ 

The snowballs are badly affected with aphis this spring, and they 
have also attacked the high bush cranberry nearly as badly. The 
insects cause the leaves to curl up so that it is difficult to reach them 
with poison. 

A rose sent out by a nursery at Evergreen, Wis., as Rosa Caro- 
lina turned out to be Rosa blanda. 

The spring was so cold and backward that hybrid roses suffered 
greatly after being uncovered. Marshall P. Wilder and M. Dick- 
son came through fairly well. M. G. Bruant was badly injured, 
and General Jacqueminot and the Crimson Rambler were killed 
back to the ground. 

The Trumpet honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens) has proved 


to be hardy with us and is becoming more showy and interesting 
year by year. 
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The May Day tree (Prunus padus commutata), which is the 
earliest shrub to bloom that we have, is showing a little fruit this 
year. It is reported by the Arnold Arboretum as not fruiting in 
America. The old-fashioned periwinkle (Vinca minor), called by 
our mothers myrtle, passed through the winter in good shape and 
showed this spring a few of its effective blue flowers. 

The Americana plums came through the winter in good condi- 
tion and are setting a good crop of fruit. Aitkin suffered some, 
either from drought or from the winter, and is in poor condition. 
This plum is supposed to be a variety of Prunus nigra, the natural 
range of which is in the far north, in Canada and along our north- 
ern borders. It ought to be hardy enough, but perhaps it re- 
quires more moisture than we get in western Minn%sota. 

Apples promise a good crop. Glass Green and a tree of the 
Hibernal root-killed, and Gideon was greatly damaged in the same 
way. No. 242 Ames shows some blight. The twelve trees on 
Pyrus baccata sent out by Prof. Green have been carefully planted, 
and we are hoping for good results from them. They are all doing 
well. Mr. Elliot’s Wealthy seedlings have also been carefully 
planted and are doing well. ‘Ten trees, consisting of Wealthy and 
Lyman’s Prolific, have been set on the open prairie in the usual man- 
ner, and ten others of the same variety have been set some six inches 
deeper. These trees are protected by a pine grove on the east. 
On the north there is a single row of box elders and on the west a 
single row of young lilac bushes. They ought to furnish a fair test 
as to the relative value of deep and shallow planting. 

Currants and gooseberries promise a large crop and are mostly 
free from disease. The canes affected by the borer have been cut 
out and burned. 

Raspberries are very promising. At this station the canes of 
all varieties are laid down in October and covered with earth. 

Cherries quite generally succumbed to the rigors of the winter. 
Wrage and Suda Hardy are gone, and Ostheim shows only one 
small branch bearing fruit. Bessarabian, which we valued for its 
ornamental merits but which never bore fruit, has passed away. 

The young orchard planted last year on a bluff sloping to the 
northeast in wild prairie sod has as a whole come through the 
winter in good condition. The trees were set in large sized holes, 
and trenches were dug from the holes diagonally up hill so as to 
convey the rain from the passing summer shower toward the trees, 
so that they did not suffer much from dry weather. Among these 
trees Borovinka came through in fine condition, but Charlamoff 
came through in still better. McMahon was badly injured, and 
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one tree is dead. Longfield and Waif both came through in fair 
condition. One tree of Peter came through in good condition and 
the other in poor order. The same report can be made on Lyman’s 
Prolific. One tree of Malinda is doing well, but the other was 
killed back half way-to the ground. Minnesota came through in 
fine condition, while Okabena suffered somewhat, one tree being 
killed back to the ground. Anisim came through in fine order, 
but one tree of Patten’s Greening was killed back to the ground, 
and the other tree is very weak. Forsburg seems to have come 
through in about the same condition as Patten’s Greening. 

Among the new material planted at the station this spring is 
Salix virimalis regalis, Salix Uralensis, Siberian sandthorn and Car- 
agana microphilla. 


OWATONNA TRIAL STATION. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, SUPT. 


The twelve apple trees budded on Pyrus baccata stock, sent 
me by Secretary A. W. Latham, came in good condition and were 
planted in the Owatonna Experiment Station, April 29th, as per 
his instructions. 


One tree of each variety was planted eight inches deeper than 
they stood in the nursery row, and the balance two inches deeper. 
’ Up to date the deep planted trees of Patten’s Greening, Charlamoft 
and Hibernal have grown twice as much as the same varieties 
planted shallow, while the reverse is true of Duchess and Wealthy. 

These trees are planted on-a slight southeastern incline and 
protected on the west and north by rows of evergreens. They are 
set sixteen feet apart and sixteen feet from large trees, not a di- 
sirable location by any means, but the only vacant space on the 
grounds. The soil is a black loam to the depth of six inches, with 
a deep clay sub-soil underlying. 

Each tree was cut back to two feet and six inches from the 
ground so the branches which will form the head will start below 
that point. The trees are kept thoroughly cultivated, and no doubt 
will make a good growth this season. 

A full account of the development of these trees will be given 
each year, and the practicability of budding on the hardy Pyrus 
baceata for planting in this section will in time be fully demon- 
strated. 


June 12, 1905. 
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The late E H. S. Dartt was 


. Cashman was appointed to succeed him. 


4 
4 


, by special act of the state legislation in 1887. 


superintendent of the station from its founding until his death two years since, when Mr. Thomas 


This orchard station was established on the State School Farm at Owatonna 


The past winter was very 
favorable to nursery stock in 
this locality, consequently all 
apple trees at the Owatonna 
Experiment Station came 
through without injury and 
bloomed profusely. The early 
blossoming varieties have set 
what will make a full crop, but 
the late ones happened to be in 
full bloom when frost struck 
them on the morning of May 
25th, and consequently they 
will bear but little fruit. 

At the present writing, blight 
seems to be quite prevalent 
among such varieties as Weal- 
thy, Okabena and Ditus Day, 
while the Duchess and Hiber- 
nal are affected in places, and 
the Patten’s Greening is en- 
tirely free from it. 

When appointed  superin- 
tendent there were about 1,500 
seedlings growing at the Owa- 
tonna Station, but I have been 
cutting out the ones showing 
little or no promise until now 
we have but few over 7oo, and 
the majority of these are very 
hardy, thrifty and free from 
blight. 

Within the last eight weeks, 
we have sprayed those trees 
three different times and hope 
to be able to gather some good 
fruit at the end of the season. 
I intend to break up and tile- 
drain that portion of the sta- 
tion that is now too wet for or- 
chard purposes at my own ex- 
pense this season. This land 
will be fitted up and planted to 
experimental stock the coming 
year. 


June 12, 1905. 
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PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION. 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT. 


Another year’s harvest of fruit has commenced with a bountiful 
crop of strawberries—never better in this vicinity. The Senator 
Dunlap takes the lead. The Hynson, a local variety, shows well 
among the old sorts. 

There is no insect enemy doing damage to fruit or plant, except 
that the currant worm has taken the foliage from all the currant 
plants in this section, leaving a liberal supply of fruit without leaf 
protection. 

Gooseberries and grapes promise a bountiful crop. Raspberries 
wintered without protection better than usual and are promising. 

Apples blossomed bountifully, but have been dropping until a 
fair crop only can be expected. Some varieties, such as Talman 
Sweet, Wealthy, Whitney and many others, have been affected by 
spur blight to such an extent as to lose most of the crop and seri- 
ously cripple the growth of the trees. All our Haas and Ben Davis 
that stood in orchard rows died from effects of scab of two years 
ago, but a few trees that stood in a thicket of trees came out all 
right. 

Plums bloomed full, but a northeast wind at the time blighted 
nearly the entire crop, and the plum pocket took the rest. 

All garden crops are in fine condition. 

Bees are not doing satisfactory work—slow in swarming and 
very little honey. 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


This spring has been a sea of bloom; every little shrub and tree 
was full; they seemed to be saying to us “we are doing our best to 
show the fruits of your labor.” 

The frost the last of May thinned the apples and plums so we 
will not have to do much thinning. Plums will not be a very 
large crop; the plum pocket is showing up quite a good deal. 

It looks now as if there would be a large crop of apples. 
Wealthy does not seem to be as full as many other varieties. 

For the past two years we have been troubled with apple scab. 
We are trying the dust sprayer this year and hope to make a favor- 
able report at winter meeting. ; 

Currants and gooseberries are a good crop and are troubled 
with the currant worm but very little. 
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Strawberries are a very promising crop at this writing but will 
be a little late. If we have plenty of moisture there will be a boun- 
tiful crop. 

Raspberries came through the winter in fine condition. Older 
with no winter protection is full of bloom. All varieties promise a 
large crop. 

Flowering shrubs as well as fruit trees are full of bloom. Spirea 
Van Houtii is again admired by all. Snowballs are at their best 
at this writing. 

Peonies are fast beginning to bloom; Festiva Maxima, the finest 
white; Rubra, bright crimson, with conspicuous yellow center; 
Modesta, deep rose; Psyche, outer petals rose, creamy-sulphur cen- 
ter; Marie Leonine, delicate flesh, passing to white when fully 
expanded. Peonies should be planted more in the Northwest. They 
are very hardy and are beautiful at this season of the year. 

Apple trees budded on Pyrus baccata stock were received and 
planted according to directions. 

June 1, 1905. 


WRENSHALL TRIAL STATION. 
F, B. MC LERAN, SUPT. 

The trial station having been located here last winter, and this 
being the first summer of its existence, I must necessarily confine 
this, my first report, to a short description of the work undertaken. 

Three years ago fifty trees, apples and plums, were set out here. 
Of these forty-four are still alive and doing nicely. About six 
apples and six plums are in blossom this spring for the first time. 
Currants, gooseberries, strawberries, roses and lilacs were also 
set by me prior to the location of the trial station. All have done 
very well. 

One hundred and fifty (150) trees have been set this spring. 
These cover about thirty varieties of apples and twelve varieties of 
plums, including all those recommended by the State Horticultural 
Society. Three thousand strawberry plants, covering forty differ- 
ent varieties, have been set out; also six varieties of currants, six 
of gooseberries and eight of raspberries, red and black. Some 
Beta grapes have also been set. 

At this date all this stock is growing nicely, not having lost a 
plant so far. I have attempted to graft six different kinds of tame 
cherries on the wild “Pin,” or “Bird,” cherry stock. Out of twenty 
grafts made, I am encouraged to say that about six are growing 
nicely. 
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The past winter has been a fairly representative one for this lo- 
cality, with plenty of snow and severe cold weather most of the time 
without any winter thaws, the mercury sometimes getting down to 
40° below zero. 

This spring has been wet, cold and very late. The apple and 
plum trees are just in bloom, and the strawberries are only com- 
mencing to make buds. 

All fruit at the station has withstood the winter very well, 
strawberries suffering most of all. Peonies and roses have done 
well for three years without any winter covering except the deep 
snow. 

Several tests and experiments are under way, but an explanation 
of these would take too much space for this report, and I am 
obliged to wait until our winter meeting, at which time I hope to be 
able to give some interesting results. 


June 9, 1905. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE HORTICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF KANDIYOHI 
COUNTY, MINN. 


Article! 
Name: This society shall be known as the Horticultural Im- 
provement Society of Kandiyohi County. 
Article 2. 


Purpose: The purpose of this organization is to consider sub- 
jects pertaining to horticulture or any other matter of ‘interest to 
the citizens of the city of Willmar and Kandiyohi county and to 
do anything to improve the cities, villages, townships and school 
grounds in Kandiyohi county, or advance their material interests. 


Article 3. 


Membership: Any person may become a member of this so- 
ciety for the current year by paying to its secretary an annual fee 
of one dollar, the wives of the members being honorary members 
with all the rights and privileges of the paid members. The an- 
nual membership shall expire at the opening of the annual meet- 
ing of this society. This society shall ally itself officially with the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, as provided for in the con- 
stitution of the latter association. 


Article 4. 


Officers: The officers of this society shall consist of a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer and an executive board 
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of three, of which the president and secretary shall be ex-officio 
members. All officers and the executive board shall be elected sep- 
arately and by ballot cast personally by the members and shall hold 
their office until their successors are elected and qualified. The 
officers and the executive board elected shall hold their office for a 
term of one year. 

Article 5. 

Duties of Officers: The duties of the officers of the society 
shall in general be the usual duties in similar associations. The 
president shall preside at all meetings of the society and under 
the direction of the executive board have the general superintend- 
ence of its affairs. He shall sign all orders on the treasurer after 
the account for the payment of which the order is drawn has been 
audited by the board. 

The secretary shall receive and pay over all moneys collected 
to the treasurer and keep the records of the society. 

The treasurer shall pay out funds only upon the order of the 
president, countersigned by the secretary. 

The executive board shall have general charge of the affairs of 
the society, reporting its proceedings at each regular meeting of 
the society, with an annual report at the annual meeting. The ex- 
executive board at its first meeting after the annual meeting shall 
elect one of its members chairman. 


Article 6. 

Program Committee: The president, with the advice of the 
executive board, shall appoint from time to time a program’ com- 
mittee whose duties it shall be to prepare programs for the regular 
meetings of the society. This committee may be appointed to act 
for a single meeting or for a definite period, at the discretion of 
the president. 

Article’: 

Meetings: This society shall hold its annual meeting on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in January, at which time the 
officers shall be elected for the year and the annual reports of the 
officers made. An annual summer meeting is to be held, time to be 
fixed by the president each year. A special meeting may be called 
at any time by the executive board, not less than five days’ notice 
being given to the membership. 

Article 8. 
Quorum: Seven members of the society shall constitute a 


quorum. 
Article 9. 


Amendments: Amendments to the constitution may be enacted 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members’ present and voting at any 
regular meeting. 


at ob.) SAA, “ciao 
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HORTICULTURE AT ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, COL- 
LEGEVILLE, STEARNS CoO., MINN. 


The following extract from a letter written to Prof. S. B. Green 
by Rey. John B. Katzner, connected with the above named institu- 
tion, will be of interest to our readers: 

“Some years ago you kindly sent me the following stock: Rus- 
sian golden willow, royal willow, Wisconsin weeping willow, hy- 
drangea grandiflora, Douglas spruce, bull pine, Anisim scions, Bess- 
arabian cherry and pyrus baccata. They are all growing. The 
Russian golden willow is very fine. The Wisconsin weeping wil- 
low is not quite hardy, Douglas spruce is very promising and 
hardy. Bull pine generally good, but suffered some last year, and 
a few are dead. Anisim is now a fine tree and bore some good 
apples; Bessarabian cherry is a hardy tree but does not bear. 
Pyrus baccata is bearing and hardy. 


Orchard and apiary at St John’s University. 


“We have planted many thousand evergreens, namely: Norway 
spruce, Douglas spruce, Colorado blue spruce (a few), white 
spruce, balsam fir (a few), European larch, white pine, Norway 
pine, Austrian pine, jack pine (a few), bull pine, arbor vitae and 
red cedar. All these are growing well, and many are now fifteen 
to twenty feet high. The Norway spruce is not quite satisfactory, 
and the bull pine suffered some. Very promising are the Douglas, 
blue and white spruces, the white, Norway and Austrian pines and 
both cedars. Credit for this large planting of evergreens is espe- 
cially due to Rev. Adrian Smith, of Minneapolis. 
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“We have planted many deciduous trees, mostly for ornament 
and shade: linden, soft maple, elm, ash, box elder, poplar, black 
locust, European mountain ash, catalpa; Russian, golden, royal and 
Wisconsin weeping willows; black walnut, butternut and many va- 
rieties of shrubs. The soft maple, locust, Wisconsin weeping willow 
and nut trees are not quite satisfactory. They are not taken care 
of either as they should be. 

“Now about my fruit culture. I started out some twelve years 
ago with the idea to find out just such varieties as would do well 
in our particular locality, propagating all kinds of which I could 


A corner in forest plantation at St. John’s University. 


get scions, discarding semi-hardy stuff and planting in the orchard 
only such varieties as promised well in the nursery. Of these again 
I will discard some varieties that blight and are not satisfactory in 
fruit. Of course this takes time, and a farmer could not do this, 
but I intend to work for the future for our locality, without despis- 
ing the present returns of the orchard. Don’t ask me how many va- 
rieties I have tried or I have. I do not know. But some varieties 
are very promising, especially those recommended by the Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society, with a few others. I might mention 
Duchess, Hibernal, Wolf River, Wealthy, Charlamoff, Peerless, 
University with others not yet in bearing; of crabs Briar Sweet, 
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Whitney, Shield (very good); Virginia, fine tree but not bearing 
much; General Grant, Greenwood and a few more. 

“T have a cherry orchard of some eighty trees; they were bearing 
a few cherries last year. I got them mostly from Wisconsin and 
some from Col. Schmitt of Springfield, Minn. I have the Homer, 
Wraag and Ostheim; these suffered last winter. 

“T have some thirty varieties of plums. Some are very good 
and satisfactory; other are not, although recommended. You 
must take into consideration that all my trees in the orchard are 


Screen of pines adjoining gymnasium at St. John’s University. 


planted in sod, and they do not grow as well as if cultivated, nor do 
some varieties give as nice fruit. I mulch my trees, but cannot cul- 
tivate, for I am no farmer, nor will our people ever think of culti- 
vating fruit trees. Besides this the land I have at my disposal is 
rather poor. Hence, taking these points into consideration, I will 
in course of time only select. such varieties as do comparatively well 
under such adverse conditions.” 
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SEED FRUIT GROWING IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 
(Read before the Red River Valley Horticultural Society. ) 
I desire to develop this subject under several headings. 
Environment—a condition natural or created, by which living 
forms are influenced or modified in their growth or development. 


The improvement of prairie environment is when you plant a seed, 


cutting or small tree from which a large tree will grow; you plant 
another, and you further improve the environment; plant a thou- 
sand trees, and you improve the environment many fold. It is 
said two swallows do not make spring, but when you see whole flocks 
of them you know spring has come and the cold blasts of winter 
have departed. When we see a home with not a tree in sight we 
shiver, but when we see another nestled behind a good substantial 
windbreak we think that man, wife and family and every living 
creature on the place has an enjoyable environment and if, per- 
chance, he has a garden, the trees, vegetables and flowers thrive, 
grow luxuriantly and give good returns, each of its kind. 

If the man with the shivery home has an idea come to him 


after attending this horticultural meeting, he will plant some trees, 


seeds or cuttings, and perhaps his ambition may lead him to plant a 
few fruit trees or small fruits. Just stop and think what a struggle 
those fruit trees and small fruits will have for existence with the 
cold blasts of winter, the sirocco south winds of summer and the 
uncongenial prairie conditions with which to contend. 

The man of thrift and foresight who has the substantial wind- 
break, which protects and creates a congenial environment, after 
attending this horticultural meeting, like his slothful neighbor, 
thinks he can give added comfort and pleasure to his family by 
planting out a few fruit trees, some strawberries, raspberries or a 
row or two of currants and gooseberries, perhaps some grapes; and 
the good wife also pleads for just a little space for flowers, annuals 
and herbaceous perennials, a lilac and honeysuckle, yes! and a 
hardy rose or two. Now, do you think these trees, flowers and 
shrubs are likely to make a sickly, unhealthy growth? No, they 
have fallen into good, intelligent hands that have up-to-date ideas, 
that have created a congenial environment and will care for and 
cultivate whatever they place within this charmed circle. 

Plant breeding is the process of producing new varieties of the 
same species of fruit tree, small fruit, grain, vegetable or flower 
plants, descended from a similar ancestor, by cross-fertilization 
with pollen from the bloom of some other plant akin by nature, 
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with inherent qualities dissimilar or alike, thereby blending the 
characteristic elements of each in growth and quality in a new 
form. Prof. Wm. Saunders, Ontario, Canada, says: “In a gen- 
eral way, crosses in fruit inherit their constitution largely from the 
pistillate or female parent; while the quality and flavor of the fruit 
is much influenced by the other sex.”’ If this rule as stated by Prof. 
Saunders holds true, the amateur plant breeder has, in some de- 
gree, a key to greater success in the future. 

You have, by this time, discovered I am not keeping close to the 
subject given me. The old adage is, “First make your cage, then 
catch your bird.” So I, by way of preliminary, have started with 
environment, then given a short definition of plant breeding. If you 
will pardon me I desire to call your attention to a few of the for- 
est or shade trees adapted to use for windbreaks, which are easily 
propagated from seed. The soft maple and white elm ripen their 
seed in May and grow very readily when planted soon after they 
ripen in moist soil with two or three inches of covering. The 
green ash and box elder ripen their seed in September and are 
usually planted in the fall and some protection given, by mulching, 
to keep them from mice, squirrels and washing out during fall, 
winter and spring. 

Growing fruit trees, vines and small fruits from seed is a much 
more complicated process, and greater care must be exercised in 
saving and preparing this seed that it shall not be dried too much 
before sowing. Apple and plum seed, as soon as taken from the 
fruit, should be only partially dried, then placed in some close recep- 
tacle, mixed with damp sand or soil to cover them from the light 
and air, and if not sown in the fall this receptacle should be placed 
where the seed will freeze and thaw several times and then remain 
frozen or very cool till time of sowing in spring, to insure best 
results. 

The same rule prevails with seed of the currant, raspberry, 
strawberry and gooseberry, only they do not need freezing to in- 
sure germination. 

There are some kinds of seed, as mountain ash, hawthorn, high 
bush cranberry and nearly all the nut seeds, that require special 
manipulation, or they will remain in the ground two years. I 
have had apple and plum seed that did not grow till the second 
year. 

The care and sowing of seed is only a small part of the work in 
producing new fruits; the work following is where most cultivators 
fail, very simple if only continual and thorough cultivation is given. 
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Perhaps I had better describe the proper way to prepare the 
soil, sow the seed and cultivate the plants through the first year, the 
most critical time in their existence. The ground for a good seed 
bed should be ploughed or spaded six to ten inches deep (the latter 
preferable) when the soil is dry enough to crumble into small par- 
ticles; then harrowed, or, as the western man would say, dragged, 
very fine and level. Stretch a line where seed is to be sown, use 
a fine toothed steel rake for opening the trench or row, one to 
two inches deep, depending on the size of seed sown, drawing 
away the soil just enough to leave it for covering the seed when 
sown. After covering, tamp the soil over the seed with the head 
of the rake, enough to make it firm. When sowing the seed mix 
a small quantity of radish seed with it, and this will come up before 
the fruit seed makes its appearance above ground, When the rad- 
ishes show the rows, use the garden rake to break the surface of 
the soil and kill small weeds, growing in the row, thus saving much 
time in hoeing and hand weeding afterwards. Later cultivate 
between the rows and stir or loosen the soil near the plants with 
the garden rake or hoe each week, or oftener if rain intervenes 
between hoeings. All weeds in the row, large enough to be seen, 
should be pulled at once, that the plants may have full possession of 
the ground. Do not attempt to grow a crop of weeds and cultivated 
plants at the tame time, for if you do the weeds are sure to be the 
best crop and the plants will be a failure or only a partial success. 


The time at which the young and tender seedlings appear above 
the surface of the ground is a very critical period. For some 
reason, if certain weather conditions prevail the young seedlings 
will damp off and die (dusting with air-slacked lime or dry wood 
ashes is, to some extent, a preventive). The cut worms also come 
in for their share of the new and tender plants, which may be 
cuarded against by preparing a tempting bait made from one pound 
of paris green and one hundred pounds of wheat bran mixed, and 
wet with sweetened water enough to make the mixture have a lively, 
crawley appearance. This strewn or sifted alongside of the plants 
will nearly always destroy them. 

Hoeing and cultivating should be kept up till about August twen- 
tieth, thus giving ample time for the plants to harden and ripen up 
before winter. Just before the ground freezes bend the young 
seedlings over and cover four inches deep with dirt, for winter 
protection, and if sweeping winds are likely to blow off the cover- 
ing of dirt put on a good heavy mulch of coarse manure. Forest 
tree seedlings do not necessarily need this covering as they are 
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perfectly hardy, but they will be benefited by such protection and 
make a better growth the following year. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground the following spring, 
or about the middle of April, carefully uncover the plants and com- 
mence cultivation at once. 

Did any of you ever think of the latent possibilities of the seeds 
from a beautiful, high colored, fine quality apple. Each seed 
represents an embryo fruit tree, no two of which will produce trees 
bearing fruit exdctly alike, and it is possible for any one of 


- you to plant and by giving the proper environment, cultivation and 


care, to change the growth of tree, quality and quantity of fruit. 
In selecting seeds of fruits for planting in this portion of the 
state, use none but the hardiest kinds and, if possible, of home 
growth or from like latitudes. In Bailey’s “Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits,” page 457, I find the following: “There must be a best va- 
riety for every particular use and locality and soil. If a given va- 
riety does not satisfy the ideal of the experimenter, that fact is no 
proof that it may not be a positive acquisition in some other place 


‘or for some other purpose. We shall always need to test varieties 


to be sure, and the testing must be more exact and personal the 
more critical we become in our demands. It is out of the many 
new varieties that we shall find the particular ones which we 
desire. 

_ “The first attempt, in impressing new species into cultivation, 
should be to secure a type which will thrive in a given region. 
The first consideration in breeding apples ‘or plums for the dry 
plains region, for example, is to secure a type which will endure 
the climate, the long droughts, the severe winters, the hot summers. 
This fundamental desideratum may be expected to be found in the 
indigenous plums rather than in the domesticated types.” 

With the apple it is quite different, as there are no natural 
species which are indigenous to this part of our state. Those best 
qualified to judge believe we already have varieties that will suc- 
ceed Here, if not, that we shall, by saving seed from the hardiest 
known kinds, produce those adapted to all the climatic conditions 
of this region. 

In closing these rambling and disjointed thoughts I would leave 
with you this message. Begin your home upon the prairie by plant- 
ing windbreaks to create environment and being careful to plant 
them far enough from your house and farm buildings to leave ample 
space for orchard, vegetable and flower garden. And remember, 
this garden should always be enclosed with a stout, substantial 
fence to properly protect it from damage by all kinds of stock and 
poultry. 
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APPLE SEEDLINGS. 
D. F. AKIN, FARMINGTON. 


In treating on the subject of seedlings, the thoughtful student 
of nature finds it so vast and extensive, so important and interest- 
ing, so varied and necessary, so universal and grand, that he either 
divides it into different heads, as fruits, flowers, grains, grasses, 
shrubs and forests, or leaves it to one more devoted to each. How- 
ever interesting it may be to produce a new and more beautiful 
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Mr. D. F. Akin. 


rose, petunia, phlox or any other ornamental shrub, plant or vine, 
which can be accomplished only by raising them from the seed, it 
is far more interesting to the writer of this to produce some new and 
more valuable variety of the apple, which is the most universally 
eaten fruit known, and has now many choice varieties. A Ger- 
man gentleman told one of our horticulturists at the St. Louis fair 
that in his country apples often sold for fifty cents apiece. No 
other fruit of its size can compare with it in price, no other fruit 
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can compare with it in healthfulness, no other can take its place in 
its domestic use. It needs no cultivation of taste to make it palat- 
able—a child before it is able to assimilate solid food seems to 
naturally enjoy the sprightly acid of the apple. 

Then why not raise seedling apples till a variety is obtained 
that is adapted to every variety of soil and climate. It has been 
proven by experience that seedlings adapt themselves to soil and 
climate where they are planted far more readily than do varieties 
transplanted from some other locality. Every variety seems to 
have a choice location where it thrives the best and produces the 
best fruit, although some kinds have a greater range of usefulness 


than others. The Baldwin would choose the rocky hills of New 


Hampshire; the Spitzenburg and Seek-no-Further take Western 
New York; the Greening and Pound Sweet, Vermont; Ben Davis, 
Missouri, and thus there is a variety for every locality. 

To grow seedlings successfully many considerations should be 
taken into account in selecting the seed, and it is important by what 
variety it probably had been fertilized. If you wish to raise winter 
apples you certainly would not select seed from summer apples 
that had been fertilized by summer apples. Just as soon expect to 
raise bananas from buffalo berries, or sweet potatoes from Indian 
turnips. No, you would be more considerate; you would select 
seed from a winter variety, one that had been fertilized by a winter 
variety. If you want red apples, you would select from red varie- 
ties; if you wish large ones, you would select from large kinds— 
although you can hardly expect an exact reproduction of the sort ° 
you plant the seed of, as the variations will be numerous. 

Now you have selected your seed, the next consideration is the 
place for planting; this in my opinion is the place where you want 
your orchard to stand. I consider this growing the trees where you 
want the orchard to be is one of the greatest steps toward success 
of all the important things to do in the whole category. Then 
the roots take their natural course, the bark on the various sides 
of the tree adapts itself to the requirements of its existence. The 
branches you can control by a judicious use of the knife. 

The depth to plant the seed is about one inch, but first remem- 
ber your hens are very fond of apple seed and appear to imagine 
they must have them if possible. So protect the seed from the hens. 

Before planting the seed dig a concave hole, eight inches deep 
and two feet in diameter, where you want your trees to stand, and 
into each one of these holes plant from six to eight seeds, one inch 
deep. Cover the soil with a black cloth till the seed are sprouted ; 
then remove the cloth and cover with screen wire high enough to 
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not touch the trees. The trees should be far enough apart so 
they can grow till they produce fruit, when the least desirable 
can be removed, set out somewhere else and grafted to choice varie- 
ties. : 

The holes where the seed are pianted should be gradually filled 
till level with the outside ground, so that when your trees are eight 
years old you have trees with their crowns eight inches deep banked 
by earth to keep them from being swayed by the wind or leaned 
over by the weight of their fruit. 

Not many years ago when a person spoke of a seedling apple 
the hearers at once thought of as poor a specimen of the fruit as 


they ever tasted, thinking the speaker was referring to one of that: 


sort; but now this is all changed, so the name seedling is not the 
synonym of the least desirable of the great variety of choice apples 


but rather of the best and choicest. The name of the person who 


originates a choice seedling apple will go into history with its 
spread of popularity. Many choice varieties of seedling apples have 


been produced for the purpose of getting a variety that would thrive: 


in a certain locality, and with the generous award offered by our 
state horticultural society a new incentive and influence has been 
given for the production of choice seedling apples. So it is not un- 
safe to expect a greater number to appear in the near future. 

Just imagine the wave for seedling apples set in motion by 
Minnesota’s show of seedling apples at Boston and now again at 
St. Louis. Many of the choice varieties have been produced by 
chance, as it were, without care or forethought, the apples eaten 
and the refuse with the seeds thrown away by the roadside or in 
the kitchen yard, where the seeds have sprouted and the young trees 
were compelled to take their chances with the grass, weeds and other 
cumberers of the soil till they showed fruit worthy of care and 
cultivation. ° 

With these facts to aid us and invite to the care and culture of 
seedling apples, the day is not far distant when every locality wili 
have its supply of apples. Let us all try for the prize. : 


PROFITABLE PLUM TREES.—Mr. Eric Anderson, of Lake Park, Minn., 
whois taking a large interest in growing improved varieties of the native plum, 
in speaking of the success of his plum crop last year says, ‘‘My four-year Sur- 
prise plums netted $3 00 per tree; and five-year Wyants also $3.00 per tree; 
Forest Garden, $2.50; Surprise, Admiral Dewey and Beaty are the finest 
varieties for cooking of all I have.’ 
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LESSONS FROM OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE. 
DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


It is not the object of this paper to treat all phases of the sub- 
ject of horticulture and forestry, but rather to speak more particu- 
larly of that part that relates to farm life and the village home. 

It has been said that experience is a dear schoolmaster, and those 
of us who have labored along horticultural lines for forty or fifty 
years in Minnesota or northern Iowa can verify the truthfulness of 
this statement. When the first efforts at fruit culture were being 
made in the new and partially developed part of the country, there 
was no lamp of experience to guide our efforts, and we were grop- 
ing in the dark. That mistakes were made, failures encountered, 
and costly experiments had, we must in candor admit. The first 
efforts at fruit culture were made largely by selecting and planting 
varieties that were successfully grown in the states of our na- 
tivity, or where we had formerly lived. It was quite natural that 
we should do this at that early day, as none had received lessons 
from the school of experience, and all had imperfect knowledge of 
varieties adapted to our climatic conditions. 

The fact that the wild crab apples, plums, currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, strawberries and raspberries flourished in their native state 
indicated that tame fruits might succeed, but in the efforts to raise 
tame fruits the most enthusiastic horticulturists of that early day 
are the ones who had the most costly lessons of experience, but out 
of the partial failures, costly though they were, profiting by the 
lessons learned, and with perseverance commendable, success has 
been attained, and the fact has been demonstrated that Minnesota 
can raise fruits of high quality sufficient to supply the commercial 
needs of the state. The citizens at large owe a debt of gratitude 
to the enterprising pioneer horticultutists for the degree of suc- 
cess attained, and for the experimental work now being carried on. 

The reports of the annual meeting of this society are of great 
value to any person now engaged, or who expects to engage, in 
fruit raising or tree planting. If recommendations therein made 
of the kinds of trees, shrubs and plants worthy of cultivation are 
followed, much money will be saved to the people of the state and 
costly lessons of experience avoided. No person setting out an 
orchard, planting forest trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, or 
raising the small fruits, can afford to miss the benefits to be de- 
rived from the lessons of experience taught in the reports of this 
society. One dollar a year invested in membership fee, which en- 
’ titles the member to the monthly and annual reports, and a careful 
study of these reports, cannot fail of good results, and frequently 
in saving many dollars to the investor. 
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The improvements made along the lines of horticulture and for- 
estry, as well as the developments along other lines, in Minnesota 
in the last fifty years, seem to be almost marvelous, so great has 
been the progress. The treeless prairies have been brought under 
cultivation by the enterprising and frugal husbandmen; trees have 
been planted for protection from the wintry blasts and for shade, 
and comfortable buildings erected within the windbreak of planted 
trees. Asa result of these efforts are seen many comfortable and 
happy homes with ample protection from the cold winds of winter. 
Many farmers now have an abundance of fuel from trees of their 
own planting and are independent of coal strikes and fuel com- 
bines. In many of these planted groves are trees three feet in 
diameter, large enough for good saw logs and suitable for the 
manufacture of lumber for commercial purposes. Thriving vil- 


lages and cities have been built, affording markets for the products 


of the farm. Shade and ornamental trees and shrubs have been 
planted along the streets and on the lots, which add both beauty 
and utility to the effect. In Winnebago City, where the writer 
resides, shade trees planted along the streets thirty and thirty-five 
years ago measure two and three feet in diameter. Maple, box 
elder, elm, ash and other varieties are large enough for saw logs. 

There is a tendency of late years to replace the cottonwood, 
box elder and willow trees with more valuable and desirable varie- 
ties. This is worthy of commendation. In the early settlement of 
the country there was more excuse for planting the cottonwood, 
willow and box elder than now. Other varieties of trees, more 
valuable and beautiful, can easily be had now for planting. Some 
of them grow nearly as rapidly as the cottonwood, and are more 
valuable and desirable when grown. 

The question of what to plant, where to plant and how to plant 
is one worthy of careful consideration, and includes the selection 
of varieties adapted to location and soil conditions. This is quite 
important. Even the cottonwood tree will not thrive well on thin, 
gravel soil on a knoll. Some varieties succeed best on sandy loam 
or alluvial soil. On the village lot the selection of varieties to 
plant is limited, owing to the small area of ground, but on the 
farm a sufficient amount of ground should be used for tree cul- 
ture to include all the native varieties adapted to the soil condi- 
tions. The elms, ash, linden, black walnut, butternut, black wild 
cherry, oaks, maples and native evergreens are valuable timber trees 
and are worthy of more extensive cultivation. Nut bearing trees, 
such as black walnut and butternut, succeed best and make much 
more rapid growth from nuts planted where the tree is to stand, as 
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transplanted trees of the nut variety are usually of slow growth. 
Under favorable conditions trees grown from the nuts begin to 
bear in from seven to ten years, and attain a height of twenty to 
twenty-five feet and a diameter of six inches. 

In planting windbreaks and forest trees many farmers are too 
saving of their land and bunch the trees too close around the build- 
ings, not leaving sufficient room about the house to admit of decora- 
tion in planting ornamental trees and shrubs. On a ‘arm of one 
hundred and sixty acres at least ten acres should be used for trees, 
garden, orchard, buildings, stock yards and lawn, and the tract 
surrounded by a good windbreak. This permits the placing of 
buildings far enough apart to reduce the fire risk to the minimum. 
The barn should not be less than one hundred feet from the house, 
and two hundred feet would be better. The barn and out-build- 
ings should be far enough apart to prevent the danger of com- 
bustion if one should burn. Within the enclosure there is room 
for shade and ornamental trees. A nice lawn, with flower beds, 
ornamental trees and shrubs should surround the house and add 
beauty to the surroundings. 

The writer was much impressed recently by the ocular evidence 
of the rapid settlement of a prairie country in a visit to Buffalo 
Center, in Winnebago county, Iowa. The village has a popula- 
tion of about one thousand, and was started on a treeless prairie 
some fifteen years ago. On the site where the town lies one could 
stand less than twenty-five years ago and could not see in either 
direction any evidence of civilization whatever; neither tree, build- 
ing nor sign of any improvements.. On September 27th, 28th 
and 29th, 1904, was held the fifth annual agricultural fair, which 
the writer attended, and the exhibit was very creditable, and a sur- 
prise to one who looked on the broad, undulating prairies only a 
few years before. The display of fruits, apples, plums and grapes 
was good. There was a fine exhibit of vegetables, seeds and grains, 
and a creditable display of live stock. The town and surround- 
ing country show evidence of progress and prosperity. Nice groves 
have been planted; comfortable and commodious farm residences 
and barns have been efected; telephone and free delivery mail 
routes established; thrifty young orchards planted, and bearing 
fruit. The transformation made in a few years in the settlement 
and development of the country seems almost marvelous. These 
evidences of advancement should instil in us new energy and lead 
us to.act well our part in the progress of the twentieth century. 
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SOME PRAIRIE PROBLEMS IN ORCHARDS. 
PROF. A. T. ERWIN, AMES, IA. 


The remark was recently made by a prominent horticulturist 
that “The great inland empire of the Middle West must work out 


for itself a pomology distinctly its own.” This statement is preg- 


nant in its suggestiveness. In the Southwest, and especially in the 
East, this work was accomplished years ago. Then why is it neces- 
sary to do it over again? Is our environment peculiar, and are our 
conditions different? The answer to this question, drawn both 
from a careful study of prairie conditions, and also from the light 
of past experience, is emphatically, yes. 
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Distribution of forest land in the United States. 


Granting this to be true, it may then be interesting to inquire as 
to what are the factors that enter into the problems of the prairie 
planter, and in what respects are they peculiar. It is a much dis- 
cussed question as to which exerts the greater influence, heredity 
or environment. Be this as it may, it is certain that in any case 
environment plays a very large part in the life of the plant, and the 
entire attention of the grower is concerned with the various problems 
it presents. Environment concerns itself with two factors, climate 
and food-supply. Climatically then, what are our conditions? 

One of the most important factors, from the standpoint of climate 
in its relation to plant-growth, is that of rain-fall. Water plays a 
very important part in plant-development. A soft maple, for ex- 
ample, when felled in the dormant season of winter, by weight is 
over eighty-five per cent water, and even in case of our hard wooded 
trees, such as the black oak, it is sixty per cent water. 
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ample, is from forty to fifty inches; for the upper half of California, 
sixty inches; central Iowa, thirty-five inches; while between the 
Missouri River and the Rockies it drops to ten inches or less. 

Our conditions are not such as to render irrigation necessary— 
our rainfall is ample to support tree growth, provided our moisture 
supply is properly conserved. 

A more serious problem confronts us from our prairie winds. 
Our winter winds after traveling for hundreds of miles over the arid 
West reach us in a dry, parched condition and are moisture hungry. 
The level prairie offers but little to retard their progress or deflect 
them upward, hence they pass on unmolested and rob as they go. 
The shriveled condition of the twigs in the springtime is a mute 
witness to this fact. 

In this connection the necessity of planting evergreen shelter- 
belts to retard the winds in their course, and also to deflect them 
upward is apparent. 

Our third problem arises from the fact-that we live in the Valiey 
of the Nile, so to speak, and we are blest with the fattest of American . 
soils, and even overly blest from the fruit grower’s standpoint. Our 
black prairie soil, which has become so fruitful as the land of corn 
and swine, is by no means equally satisfactory for fruit trees. The 
best corn land is not the best soil for the orchard. The kind of 
soil that produces a slow growth, a hard, compact cell structure, one 
texture and with good keeping qualities, is what the ordinary farmer 
would call a poor clay soil. 

In some sections there is much diversity of opinion as to the best 
slope to plant on. With us the problem often is to find any kind of 
a slope, and often the grower is thankful to secure even the suggcs- 
tion of one, regardless of its direction. 

To briefly summarize then, our limited rainfall, the desiccation 
from dry winds of winter encouraged by an unbroken topography, 
and an unusually fertile soil which tends to produce a succulent 
wood growth which may be subject to winter injury, and a similar 
growth in the fruit, which is not conducive to the highest keeping 
qualities, are some of our most important problems. 

I do not wish to leave the impression, however, that we live 
beyond the apple belt, or that our difficulties are unsurmountable. 
We are slowly mounting the ladder ‘round by round,” and our 
growers are gradually becoming masters of the situation. Like the 
American citizenship, we have gathered from every clime. Out of 
the large number so tried, we have secured a few things of merit, 
and from native born seedlings we expect a great deal more. 

In this connection I wish to express our debt of gratitude_to 
our lamented co-worker, Mr. Peter M. Gideon, for the Wealthy 
apple. This variety stands at the very top of our list, and we have 
all shared in the fruits of his labor. We also feel the deepest in- 
terest in the work the Minnesota State Horticultural Society is doing 
to encourage and stimulate further effort in the line of seedling pro- 
duction. May it ever prosper and multiply in good works! 


ecretary’s orner. 


Our REPRESENTATIVE ON THE FOREST RESERVE BOARD,—Mr.M. M. Wil- 
liams, of Little Falls, Minn., who has served one term as representative of this 
society on the Forest Reserve Board, has been tendered a re-appointment upon 
this board, which has been accepted. Mr. Williams is a life member of our 
society. 


QUESTION AS TO TRANSCENDENT CRAB CIDER.—‘‘What is the best way to 
make and keep cider from Transcendent crab? Some say that it needs sugar 
and others that water should be added. Perhaps both are right.’’ Will any of 
our readers who have had success in this way please recount their experience 
briefly and communicate it to the Secretary’s Corner. Also, will Transcen- 
dent crab cider make good vinegar? 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL, SOCIETY.—The biennial meet- 
ing of this important national association will convene in Kansas City, Aug. 
8th to 10th next. The decision of the committee to hold the meeting at this 
place was largely influenced by the desire of the horticulturists of the west to 
bring it nearer home, and under these circumstances it would seem that several 
representatives of Minnesota horticulture should plan to be present. The 
secretary would like to know of any members who expect to attend this meet- 
ing, and arrangements can be made to provide the necessary credentials. 


PETER BETTER THAN WEALTHY.—“I see by the last magazine the meet- 
ing had a discussion on the Peter and Wealthy apple and tree. I consider 
there is a marked difference in the two trees and thefruit. The Peter is better 
in every respect, a much better apple, to eat in the fall, as it is not quite so 
sharp tasted. I sold Henry Anderson of this place Peter apples last season 
on Sept. 25, and on April 23 I helped eat them, and they were in good con- 
dition, except a little withered. They only had one that showed any signs of 
rotting. They all bear younger with me than Wealthy and are darker red.” 
T. C. Smith, Lakeville. 


RED CEDAR SEED.—Few people understand the importance of having 
seed from trees that are acclimated. For instance, Prof. Budd tells us that 
when he was at St. Petersbu.g they referred to the box elder as not being 
hardy. He found that they had obtained their stock of it from St. Louis. In 
the case of the red cedar, it is found that where this tree is grown from south- 
ern seed it is oftentimes quite tender in Minnesota; on the other hand, plants 
from our native trees are about as hardy as anything we have. There is just 
now quite a shortage of red cedar seed from this northern grown stock, and if 
any of our Minnesota, Wisconsin or Dakota friends have red cedar trees that 
are bearing seed, the University of Minnesota Experiment Station will be glad 
to correspond with them with a view to purchasing it. Address Prof. S. B. 
Green, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


DEATH OF MARSHALL ROBINSON.-—Marshall Robinson, who for many 
years was a member of our society, died at his residence at 640 19th St., E., 
Minneapolis, on the morning of June 15th, at the age of seventy-five years. 
He came to Minnesota in 1857 and for a number of years was at Glencoe con- 
nected with the Glencoe “Register.” In ’63 he recruited a company and was 
on the frontier during the suppression of the Indian outbreak which took 
place at that time. Mr. Robinson was a man of fine literary tastes and 


‘author of a number of biographies and travel sketches. While not personally 


in connection with horticultural work, so far as the writer knows, he was very 
much interested in the society and for many years, with Mrs. Robinson, was 
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quite a regular attendant at our meetings, Mr. Robinson was a brother-in- 
law of the late John H. Stevens, whose memory will ever be greenin the 
thought of all the old time members of our society. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR PLUM SEEDLING, $100. 

Mr. Chas. M. Loring of Minneapolis is offering through the executive 
board of this society a special premium of $100.00 for a new seedling plum, 
and the board has, with his approval, decided upon the description of the 
plum which will be entitled to receive this premium. It is as follows: 


Color, reddish. 


Pulp, firm when ripe. 
Peeling easily when mature. 


Fruit not late in ripening. 


OHA AAR WN PE 


Size, averaging 1% inches in diameter. 
Quality, as sweet as Ocheeda. 


Without astriugency when cooked. 
Tree an early, 1egular and annual bearer. 


Tree a good grower, productive and hardy in Minnesota. 
Conipetitord for this premium may makeentriesat any time wi h the secre- 


tary of this society and full directions will be given as to method of submit- 


ting fruit for examination. 


THESE SENT NEw MEMBERS.—The following is a list of those sending 
in new members to the society and the members sent from Jan. 21 to June 28. 


C. H Hansen, Minneapolis, .......-..----- 
G. H. Westman, Sandstone, Aeron 
T. K.. Dahle; Browndale, .\ 2... 52 5.0. 620 -'e. 0 
Walter Latta, Crookston,. BO ee 
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DaKnier (Harmen (OW oo un. st matrmenineintaete's 
Fairmont Nursery Co., Fairmont,.......... 
Hans Hjemstad, Balaton, <1... 20> cas os 
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John Day Smith, Minneapolis,........ -.. 
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R. A. Wright, Excelsior, . 
W.H. Eddy, Howard Lake, hese 
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Irvine Innis, Aitkin. ...........0..00eeeeuee 
Ditus Day, Aurora, Iowa,..........2+2.--6+9: 
Frank Mesenberg. St. Cloud,..............- 
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Hr. Moeser, St. Louis Parks. ! os .aaneseeee 
Cenk Manner, Anamoose, N. D., 
Fr. Yahnke, Farmer’s Institute, Winona. 75 
@.as.Perkine, Red Wing. 2.06 voce ke cocaine it 
Wm. A. Buggs, Farmer’s Inst., Stockton, ips 
lL. P. Highmark, West Duluth, Gocehitenteket aad 
Geo. W. Hart, qua keer goth: N. &- ae 
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ORCHARD FRUITS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
IN JULY. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


Mr. Wyman Elliot and the writer of this took a little excursion 
along the Mississippi river as far south as Winona, leaving Min- 
neapolis on the morning of Wednesday, July 5th. Mr. J. M. Under- 
wood mace a third in our party, picking him up at Lake City, in 
our visit at Winona, which point we reached a little before noon 
on the day mentioned. Mr. Frank Yahnke met us at the Winona 
depot and took us out to his place, a distance of about four miles, 
and this was really the objective point of our visit, as the special 
purpose of this trip was to visit Mr. Yahnke’s cherry orchards when 
in full fruitage. We were fortunate in getting there at the right 
time, as we found the trees well loaded with nearly ripe fruit, the 
harvesting of which was just beginning. Mr. Yahnke’s farm is 
truly a fruit farm, not being adapted to general farm operations, as 
it is largely located along the north and east sides of one of the 
bluffs that range themselves parallel to the river for hundreds of 
miles along its course. Commencing a little above the level of the 
valley, the gardens and orchards of this successful fruit farm cover 
the hill-side up to a point beyond which, on account of the steepness 
of its slope, it cannot well be cultivated. Indeed, a considerable 
portion of the orchard and berry patches well up the hill-side are 
reached by hand cultivation only. 

Beginning in this locality forty years ago as a vegetable gar- 
dener, Mr. Yahnke has gradually worked into fruits until now 
that, and growing some nursery stock, is practically his full 
occupation during the summer. In the winter, as our readers 
know, he talks horticulture from the platform of the farmers’ in- 
stitutes throughout the state. 

Raspberries, strawberries, currants, gooseberries, plums, ap- 
ples and cherries ring the changes of the succeeding weeks through 
the ripening season, and it is a pleasure and delight to see the fine 
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crops of fruit maturing here. The Loudon, as a red raspberry, 
stands at the head with Mr. Yahnke, it is quite evident. As to 
other small fruits, the writer did not notice any particular prefer- 
ence. The apple orchards, both young and old, were looking well, 
but as this is somewhat an off year in apple fruitage the crop as 
a whole was comparatively light. The same may be said of plums, 
although there was a better setting of this class of fruit than the 
writer has seen at any other point this year. As to cherries, there 
were in a general way three orchards of different ages. The 
orchard of medium age consisted of about two hundred trees, eight 
years planted, and these were well loaded with nearly ripe fruit, 
yielding, as we were informed, an average of about two cases to the 
tree, the cases holding sixteen quarts each. The youngest and 
oldest of these three orchards were not bearing as well as the 
one above referred to, but were carrying nevertheless very fair 
crops. These orchards were of the variety of cherry named “Ho- 
mer,’ from its having been planted extensively in and about the 
village of Homer, a few miles south of Winona. There were scat- 
tering trees of other varieties of cherries in Mr. Yahnke’s orchard, 
but the fruit that they bore was inferior in quality and scant in 
quantity, and many of the trees looked not to be hardy. The 
Homer cherry seemed to be in every way healthy, and, judging 
from this one instance, a safe and profitable fruit to plant, at least 
in that section and in that soil. The cherry orchard of a neighbor of 
Mr. Yahnke’s, that we saw across the fence, contained larger trees 
than the most of those in Mr. Yahnke’s orchard and were well filled 
with equally handsome fruit. Judging from appearances, the soil 
in this location is well watered by seepage beneath the surface 
through the substrata of rocks leading down from the bluffs above. 
Mr. Yahnke is especially well located for his purpose, and he has 
a pleasant home and in respect to location a very picturesque one. 
We spent the afternoon looking over his place, between the showers, 
and visiting with this genial old gentleman and his interesting 
family. 

The early evening hour found us on the way back up the river 
to Lake City, where we spent the night with Mr. Underwood. Dur- 
ing the forenoon of Wednesday we had opporunity, it being a 
pleasant day, to look over the orchards and nursery grounds of the 
Jewell Nursery Co. As at Mr. Yahnke’s we found comparatively 
small settings of apples in the orchards, although a notable exception 
to this were several rows of Okabena in one of the older orchards 
that has been for several years thoroughly cultivated early and late. 
The company has one very interesting orchard growing well up 
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BLUFF-SIDE ORCHARD ON GROUNDS OF JEWELL NURSERY CO.—REFERRED TO IN ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE. 
This view was taken two years ago. 
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the bluff-side, set 
in ground that, in 
part at least, has 
never been broken 
up, but the trees 
and brush had been 
cut off close to the 
ground and the or- 
chard planted at 
once without fur- 
ther preparation of 
the i;soil: ~ she 
weeds and under- 
growth are kept 
down by one or 
two mowings a 
year. . > This?sor-= 
chard. »shiemed 
much thrift and 
was in every way 
satisfactory. Quite 
a large basin is 
dug around each 
tree, and short 
ditches come down 
from above at an 
angle leading into 
this basin, thus di- 
verting all the 
water that falls up- 
on the hillside 
and leaving it on 
the roots of these 
trees. Orchards in 
such locations as 
‘this are evidently 
to be successful, 
although the prob- 
lem of getting the 
apples out of the 
orchard is yet to 
be solved in some 
practical way. 


VIEW IN MR, PERKINS’ SEEDLING ORCHARD, TAKEN TWO YEARS AGO, 
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There is some blight in these orchards, as well as at Mr. 
Yahnke’s place at Winona, the Wealthy especially suffering from 
this cause, and in some cases quite seriously. The Okabena is a 
variety particularly noticed that had comparatively little blight on it. 
There are few plum trees in bearing at Lake City this year, and 
cherries are not productive as far as has been experimented with 
there. As a cultivator and propagator, Mr. Underwood is not to 
be excelled. This place of several hundred acres looks like a gar- 
den, and judging from the evidences of thoughtful care bestowed 
upon it is successful in results. 

At two o'clock of this same day Mr. Elliot and myself were 
met at Red Wing by Mr. T. E. Perkins, who drove us out to his 
farm home, located on the rolling prairie a little beyond the head 
of a long incline leading up out of a valley situated between 
two ridges coming up from the river where stands the city of 
Red Wing. This location for air drainage and in many other 
tespects is a favorable one for fruit trees. The results of Mr. 
Perkins’ plantings give us sufficient evidences of this fact were 
there no other in sight. The original Malinda tree, from which 
the seeds were taken that grew the now famous Perkins’ seed- 
ling orchard, is no longer alive. Many trees of other varieties 
show the effects of age and the close environment of a shelter belt, 
which practically shuts the orchard in from all directions, though 
not so much from the east. The seedling orchard referred to is 
protected very thoroughly on the south side by this shelter belt 
and is located on the crest of a slope lying north of the farm home. 
It consists of about Iro varieties. Other lots of seedling trees stand 
in the garden on the south side of the buildings, that location also 
being well protected by a windbreak on the south, though farther 
away. These seedling trees are eight years transplanted and ten 
years old from seed. They are a remarkably healthy lot, scarcely 
a trace of disease about them and very little blight. Most of them, 
also, are bearing an excellent crop and making a good growth. 
Their thrifty appearance indicates that there has been no damage 
from climatic or other causes. There is no shelter, as yet, on the 
west side of these seedling orchards, but it is probable that, as they 
are becoming of large commercial value, protection will be pro- 
vided in that direction also. 

There are altogether about 170 seedling apple trees, all 
grown from seed of the Malinda apple, sown the same season, 
growing on this place, and about 150 of these trees are in bearing. 
No two produce the same kind of fruit, although many of these 
kinds have resemblance to the shape of the Malinda, while others 
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show their relationship to the Wealthy, Perry Russet, Duchess, 
etc., with which the flowers of the Malinda tree from which the 
seeds were taken were crossed. As to the character of the fruit 
borne on these trees, there must be and, of course, is a great range 
in quality, size and color, etc. 

Several exhibits of this fruit have been made at our state fair 
and the winter meeting of this society. A most attractive one 
was made two years ago this fall at the biennial meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, held in Boston, and one almost as 
good was made at St. Louis last fall. Probably a similar exhibi- 
tion will be made at the coming Minnesota state fair. 

Mr. Perkins brought up from his cellar two varieties of these 
seedling apples that on that day, July 6th, were still keeping in 
fairly good condition. It is not too much to expect that some of 


these varieties will prove to be of sufficient value for propagation 


and general planting throughout the northwest. 


Is not the success of this seedling orchard and other similar or- ~ 


chards that have been often referred to in our proceedings a suffi- 
cient encouragement to induce the planting of apple seeds extensive- 
ly throughout our state in the hope of producing similar valuable 
seedling varieties? While every planter does not want to devote 
so much ground to this work as Mr. Perkins has, yet there are 
very few who could not spare room for a dozen seedling trees, and 
there is no one who could not find pleasure in nursing their early 
growth and watching their development. 

The evening hour found us back again at Red Wing, and a 
short ride returned us to our homes in Minneapolis much richer 
for this brief but pleasant experience. 


RAISING HOLLYHOCKS.—July planting is an up-to-date way of growing the 
old fashioned flower.—Any one can easily raise a stock of hollyhocks by sow- 
ing the seeds as soon as possible after they are ripe, says 7he Garden Mag- 
azine. It is important to gather them as early as possible, because if left on 
the plants there is danger of loss from rotting as a result of the late summer 
rains. The old-fashioned way of raising hollyhocks was by cuttings, and if 
one wishes to be sure of increasing a given variety that is the only way. I 
found that they would produce themselves so neaily true from seed as to 
render the tedious cutting method quite unnecessary. Sow seeds in Julyina 
drill hole one inch deep in a sunny, rich soil, leaving plenty of space between 
the seeds to allow the young plant to grow without crowding until the next 


spring. 
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GEN. C. C. ANDREWS, CHIEF FOREST FIRE WARDEN, ST. PAUL. 


Minnesota is a natural pine bearing state. The utilization of 
forest products has for fifty years been a leading industry. Some 
pine will always be cut in our state, but the remaining original pine 
will mostly be cut within the next ten or fifteen years. After that 
it will be a long interval before 15,000 workmen will be employed 
as now, each winter, in our northern pineries. We should no longer 
delay the work of forest regeneration. 

Remember that besides dollars and cents the forest yields many 
indirect benefits which concern the whole public. To the farmer’s 


LAKE LA SALLE, IN THE PINE REGION OF MINNESOTA. 


field it is a barrier against the cold north wind and the hot south 
wind. It is a natural reservoir of moisture maintaining water flow 
in streams. It beautifies landscape, ameliorates climate, enriches 
soil, affords covert for game. 

The great economic fact in forestry is that pine forest is a profit- 
able crop on non-agricultural land, land that is too hilly, too rocky 
or too sandy for cultivation. On such land the pine will, by its 
annual growth, earn on an average net annual interest at the rate 
of three per cent on capital properly invested; but as it takes 
about eighty years for pine on such soil to reach merchantable size 
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individuals will not engage in the business. It must be under- 
taken by the state. The experience of many countries puts this 
beyond doubt. 

A forest is in a normal condition when it has trees of different 
ages so that enough mature trees can be cut yearly or at every period 
of five or ten years, according as the market is good, for regular 
revenue, leaving the space cleared to be naturally or artificially 
reforested. The forest is thus a perpetual revenue yielding capital. 
A forester’s first duty is to bring his forest into a normal condition. 

There are in scattered localities in northern Minnesota fully 
three million acres of rocky, hilly or sandy non-agricultural land, 
a part now held by the United States and the rest by private owners, 
which is only fit for bearing pine. Portions of it already have trees 
from which revenue soon could be derived. This land the state 
ought to acquire and put and keep in forest. Congress has already 


granted to the state 20,000 acres of such land, and no doubt will | 


donate more if it sees our state making good use of what has already 
been given and making some sacrifice for obtaining some of the 
cut-over non-agricultural lands belonging to private individuals. 
Think of the great blessing to our state when it shall have the 
3,000,000 acres of waste land in well managed forest, yielding a net 
annual revenue of $3,000,000, traversed by good roads, well stocked 
with fish and game, maintaining water in our rivers, lending beauty 
to scenery and affording delightful recreation for the great public. 
We belong to a generation that does things. Minnesota, on 
account of its natural forest advantages and interests ought to be 


in the very front rank in forestry. But if we are not careful other - 


states will get ahead of us. 


KILLING ANTS,—Easy way of getting rid of the pest.—As nearly every- 
one is bothered once in a while with ants, the remedy advised by The Garden 
Magazine will be interesting: Boiling hot water poured into the holes will 
destroy large numbers of the ants. An effective remedy is bisulphide of car- 


bon poured into the holes. This quickly evaporates, and the heavy vapor. 


penetrates the lowest depths of the runs. Pour in two tablespoonfuls at one 
spot. Bisulphide of carbon is inflammable, so that it should be kept from fire 
or sparks for fear of ignition. 


A WORD FROM KILDONAN, MANITOBA.—Mr. W. H. TOMALIN, an old 
member from that far northern region, in renewing his membership, writes,‘‘I 
had some very large strawberries of William Belt this year. Out of twelve 
boxes, three were filled with fourteen berries each. They had the best flavor 
of twenty sorts. And from three rows 100 yards long of Loudon raspberries 
I picked 275 quarts last year and 300 quarts this year, besides what the birds 
ate .27 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1905. 


ROY UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY. 


(By request, Mr. Roy Underwood, who attended as representa- 
tive of the Jewell Nursery Co., contributes herewith a brief de- 
scription of this meeting, emphasizing particularly a talk on “Crown 
Gall and Root Knot,” as being of special interest to our readers.) 

The annual convention held at West Baden Springs, Ind., June 
14, 15 and 16, proved to be the largest convention of the associa- 
- tion’s history. The central location and fame of the Springs re- 
sulted in a splendid attendance, larger than the Detroit convention 
of two years ago, which up to that time had held the record. With 
the development of the west, the American Association is adding to 
its membership a large number of active nurserymen from all parts 
of the Mississippi watershed, and the importance of the nursery 
industry in this section is more evident each year. 

The usual papers and discussions relative to the technical fea- 
tures of the nursery business were present. The most widely ad- 
vertised and in some respects the most interesting features of the 
program were the illustrated lectures on “Soil Inoculation,” by Dr. 
George T. Moore, and on “Crown Gall and Root Knot,” by Prof. 
George G. Hedgecock, both well known workers in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The latter subject was naturally of 
the greatest interest to all nurserymen present, owing to the drastic 
laws framed by some states to prohibit the planting of trees in- 
fected with this problematical disease. Prof. Hedgecock, under the 
direction of the secretary of agriculture, has made extensive ex- 
periments with this so-called disease and after the most careful 
investigation has come to the conclusion that, like the nitrogen- 
fixing nodules found on many plants like the pea and bean, it is not a 
disease in the sense that it affects the successful growth and life 
of the tree. Crown gall and root knot, according to Prof. Hedge- 
cock, have been known to fruit growers from the very earliest 
periods of history. While both of these foreign growths, found 
in various parts of the root system of our commercial fruits, are 
caused by widely varying causes, they appear to be not only local 
in their manifestations, but also temporary in their appearance on 
any particular tree or set of trees. The experiments show that 
three-year-old trees badly infested with crown gall and root knot 
after having been planted in the orchard three or four years when 
dug up were found to have lost every vestige of the disease. In 
a like manner, old orchard trees known to have no trouble of this 
character when planted, developed the disease locally and tempo- 
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rarily in after years. One of its chief causes is the cut worm and 
other insects which injure in any way the living tissues of the root. 
If the climatic conditions are right when this is done, a swelling 
appears whch lasts for a greater or less length of time. In fact, 
it appears any unnatural bruise to the root surface is apt to pro- 
duce the phenomena under proper conditions. Its appearance 
among nursery trees, according to Prof. Hedgecock, is due largely 
to the great amount of cultivation given the trees in the nursery 
row. The cultivator teeth naturally damage many of the roots, as 
these are very near the surface of the ground in young trees. 

The most signal act of the convention was that of increasing 
the scope and powers of the legislative committee, which has been 
laboring for many years past to harmonize the inspection laws of the 
various states. Experience has proven that it is an impossibility 
to remedy in this manner the evil that confronts the horticultural 
world, and an unlimited appropriation was voted to the committee 
with instructions to consider the matter in the light of securing 
national legislation. 

The assistant secretary of agriculture; Hon. W. M. Hays, was 
present one day and gave a most instructive lecture on the subject 
of plant breeding. The convention for 1906 will be held at Dallas, 
Texas. The development of the fruit industry in Texas has been 
the most remarkable of any state in the Union. They are planting 
peach orchards of from one to ten thousand acres and other fruits 
in proportion. Nurserymen of the country are manifesting much 
interest in the new field. 


ENJOY THE RosES.—A queer fallacy induces some people to leave the 
roses unpicked with the idea of encouraging the plant. As a matter of fact, 
roses should not only be picked as freely as possible but with as long stems 
as the growth will permit, merely observing the precaution to leave an out- 
ward growing eye, or perhaps two for safety, on the stem below the cut. 

Where it has been found impossible to pick all the roses for use, then the 
plants should be gone over daily, and all faded flowers removed toa point at 
least two eyes below the flowers. A regular practice of this precaution is the 
only means of assuring some autumnal bloom, in our climate, from “hybrid 
perpetuals.”’ 


SALTING ASPARAGUS.—The old and widely accepted idea that heavy ap- 
plications of common salt were necessary to grow asparagus has been 
thoroughly disproven by modern practice as well as by a chemical examina- 
tion. Good asparagus, as is well known, may be grown without salt, but some- 
times upon soils of the sandy type better asparagus may be grown with it. 
Some tests made at the Arkansas Experiment Station call attention to these 
facts and advise those growing asparagus for home use to plant it in open 
rows instead of in the thick bed, as it has been the custom in the past. 
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GATHERING THE APPLE CROP. 


EMIL SAHLER, WASECA, 


In the first place the apples should be hand picked and great care 
given so that the apples will not get bruised, as a bruised apple is 
a poor market apple and will never bring the best price. Apples 
should all be sorted so as to get them all one size in a barrel or 


_ basket and as much as possible one color, as such apples will bring 


best price, and we will always find ready market for same. 
_ The second and third grades should all be sorted the same way, 
so as to get each grade by itself, such as scabby, green, red and 
bruised ones. 

We should sort and pack our fruit in such a way as to please our 
customers, so they will remember us, and if they once buy from us 
they always will ifthe fruit is brought to them in first class condi- 


tion. This has been my experience in selling fruit, as I always have 


orders to fill long before the fruit is ripe. 

We should always use good, clean barrels or boxes, as it enables 
us to dispose of our fruit very readily for the best price. 

I sort my apples as they are picked, and for that reason I have 
invented this sorting pail, which I find to be the only thing that 
will do the work handily. Now in picking the apples I have three 
barrels on the wagon; the sorting pail has three pockets and each 
pocket has a bottom for itself hung on hinges and a lever on the side 
of each pocket, so that I can relieve each pocket by itself. One part 
is for first grade apples, another for the second grade and the third 
one is for the third grade, and that is about all the grades that a 
fruit tree will have. 


The pail can be made in two parts or in one 
part as well. By letting out of the bottom of the 
pail in place of pouring them out they will not 
drop to the bottom of the barrel and get bruised. 
The apples do not have to drop at all when re- 
leasing the bottom of the part desired to leave in 
the barrel or box; the other parts do not open 
until released by lever. 

In this way we save lots of time picking the 
fruit off the trees, so as to get the apple when we want it. After 
the apple barrel is filled and nailed up I mark on the outside 
number one for first grade, number two for second grade and 
number three for third grade, and so on, and in this way we can 
tell what grade of apples each barrel contains, so no mistake is 
made. And the name of the variety of the apples should be on 
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each barrel. That will save a lot of trouble. And each picker | 


should have two pails, so if one is full he can have the other one. 
One man takes care of the apples and can do the work for four 
or five pickers. 

I have a wagon on each side of the fruit tree and a plank on the 
end of the wagon which goes from one wagon to the other, so the 
pickers can go around the tree without getting off the wagon. One 
horse can pull the wagon. I also use a hook to pull the branches to 
me, so that I will not have to get into the tree, as by getting in and 
on to the tree, the picker will be apt to break some limbs. In this 
way each picker has a hook. If the hook is not in use, it is hung 
on a limb so the picker will always have it handy. The handle is 
six feet long, and is made of wood, so it will not disbark the limbs. 

The apples should be kept inside until frost comes and not in a 
cellar. 

Two or more pickers should go ahead and pick on the ground 
all of the lower branches, but should never mix up a fallen apple, 
which must be kept by themselves, as they will spoil the others if 
put among them. 

Before I had my sorting pail I used three pails, and it was a 
good deal of bother to handle the three pails. Now I have it all in 
one pail on one handle with a strap over my shoulder and a snap in 
the strap so as to snap it into the handle of the pail, and so I can use 
both hands to pick with. With one hand I hold the limb and with 
the other I can be picking and sorting. My fruit sorter is useful in 
all kinds of fruit, such as plums, apples, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
pears, apricots and potatoes and for a good many kinds of vege- 
tables,, etc. ; 

I have a little fruit pocket which I attach 
to my arm to pick into, so that I will not have 
to put my hand into the pail every time when 
I have a few apples or plums. I find this sack 
useful and handy. It can be madeias large as 
you want it, but one or two quarts: is large 
enough. So I fill that up and keep three or 
four apples in my hand and bend my hand 
over the pocket so the fruit will not roll out, and when in the 
pail I straighten my hand, and then the fruit will roll out into 
the assorting pail where it is wanted. It is very handy for plum 
picking and small apples. 

This fruit pail is very handy and will last a long time. 
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BLIGHT OF THE PEAR AND APPLE. 


L. F. HENDERSON, BOTANIST, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
MOSCOW, IDAHO. 


(Extract from Bulletin.) 


Though this trouble has been known as working havoc with or- 
chards for a century or more, it is only in comparatively recent times 
that its true nature has been understood. For a long period of years 
the discussions of this trouble were of such a theoretic nature that 
many horticultural societies forbade its being brought up in their 
meetings, unless some one had something of absolute knowledge to 
offer about it. Various causes were ascribed for its presence, such 
as “sour sap,” “atmospheric conditions,” “soil conditions” and “ef- 
fects of various fungi.” In 1878, however, Professor Burrill, of I- 
linois, discovered the true cause and announced his discovery to the 
world. This was found to be a bacterial disease, due to the presence 
of myriads of little germs in the inner bark and cambium. The 
germ was called by Prof. Burrill Micrococcus amylovorus from the 
eagerness with which it seizes upon and devours the starch in these 
tissues. From the subsequent studies of Arthur, at the Geneva 
Station, in New York, and of Waite, in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, we know how this germ or bacterium lives, reproduces itself 
and is carried from tree to tree. 

Luckily the disease is a very conspicuous one, which renders 
its presence in an orchard the more inexcusable when well known. 
It affects twigs, leaves, young fruit and the branches or trunks. 
From the experiments of Waite it has been found that it cannot at- 
tack the plant through the uninjured bark or leaf. It can, however, 
gain entrance through any injured place on trunk, limb or even leaf. 
Its most common points of entrance are natural ones. These are 
the young growing tips of the branch, the stigma of the flower, or 
the glands which secrete nectar. Therefore the “flower-blight,” the 
“twig-blight” and the “branch or trunk blight” are all forms of this 
disease. 

In the first, the young twig, especially if it be growing rapidly, 
turns black in both leaf and stem, and wherever the leaves are 
blighted they remain black and dead through the ensuing winter. 
This black, piratical flag is the surest evidence of its presence. 

In the “flower-blight’’ a whole bunch of flowers, or frequently 
every bunch on the tree, will be affected, and dying back to the be- 
ginning of the spur hold the blackened flowers and young fruit 
through the entire year. This is the most common form on the 


apple. 
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Frequently an entire limb or even the trunk will be affected for 
only a short distance, while the top will be entirely free from the 
disease, and this can only be understood when we speak of how the 
disease is spread. ; 

More frequently upon the pear several limbs and even the whole 
trunk will be affected, and when this is the case the tree should be 
cut out root-and branch. 

If the young shoots of a tree affected with blight be examined, 
small drops of sticky, thick fluid will be found exuding from the 
edge of the diseased area. If one of these drops be examined with 
a high power microscope, myriads of little oblong bodies will 
be seen, some separate, some in short chains. These are bacteria. 
Arthur proved that these bodies, inoculated into a sound tree by a 
needle, would produce the disease. Waite proved to us beyond dis- 
pute that insects, especially bees, are the main instruments in their . 
dissemination. They are attracted by the viscid sap, suck up part or 
all of the drop, and then carry thousands of these germs with them 
to inoculate flowers, shoots or wounded places in the bark. Un- 
doubtedly heavy currents of wind assist in spreading the disease and 
probably account for the commonness of “twig blight.” The ques- 
tion comes right here: Shall I keep bees if I have an orchard? 
Certainly, and for two reasons. First, the honey and the revenue 
derived from it are often no small object to the farmer. Second, 
the bees are absolutely needed to assist in proper cross-fertilization, 
or pollination, of the flowers. This leads us to the subject of reme- 
dies, for preventives there are none. 


REMEDIES. 


As soon as the bacteria are carried to young flower or wound, 
they effect entrance and, living upon the sap and starch, multiply 
rapidly. If they gain entrance along a limb or trunk, they live in 
the inner bark and cambium-layer, that layer which adds yearly to 
the growth of both bark and wood. 

It can readily be seen from this that they are well covered, and 
consequently spraying does no good. The only remedy thus far 
found has been and is the careful and continuous use of the saw 
and pruning knife. All diseased shoots and limbs should be cut 
off at from six inches to one foot below the place of evident infec- 
tion or injury, as the bacteria have always gone down deeper into 
the limb than seems to be the case from the outside. Many pruners 
have the habit of splitting down the bark to see how far the 
disease has proceeded, but this practice is to be condemned, as_ 
they never see how far the disease has proceeded, and the in- 
cision of the knife may carry the bacteria from diseased to 
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healthy tissues. If the blight is bad in either the pear or apple- 
orchard, the knife or saw should be sterilized each time it is used 
by either passing it through a flame or dipping it into weak carbolic 
acid water or kerosene. The pruned limbs or fragments should 
be collected and burned, and both pruning and burning should be 
done mainly in the dormant season, before the sap has started, 
the bacteria have awakened and the bees are visiting the orchard. 
This is the best time for pruning and burning, but not the only 
one; it should be done whenever the disease makes its appear- 
ance. All large wounds should be painted over with paint as 
soon as the tree is trimmed, to prevent re-inoculation through 
exposed tissues. Where the blight is bad, even young shoots or 
water-sprouts should have their cut bases painted, for it has been 
known time and again that the limbs and even trunks have been 
inoculated through these cut stubs. 

The pear is more easily pruned for this disease than is the apple. 
On the former it commonly manifests itself in dead or dying 
shoots, limbs, or trunks, which can readily be cut away below the 
progress of the disease. On the apple, however, it is commonly 
the shoots all over the tree, and especially the fruit spurs and 
their clusters of flowers, which are most affected. Pruning here 
becomes a much more difficult and even serious undertaking. Where 
only a few shoots and fruit spurs are affected these can be cut 
away close to the tree, and the wound immediately covered with 
paint. Where, however, almost all of the fruit spurs on the whole 
tree have died, the best way is to cut off entire large limbs, cover the 
wounds with paint, and stimulate the production of new shoots 
and subsequent fruit spurs. In one place my attention was called 
to a very interesting tho sad evidence of the efficacy of bees 
spreading the disease. All the splendid large apple trees near 
the hives were without exception seriously injured by blight, while 
as we proceeded on radii from the hives the blight grew less and 
less and almost disappeared on the edge of the orchard farthest 
from the hives. , 

It has been often noticed that rapidly growing trees are more 
subject to blight than slower growers, and that those in low ground 
or “‘swales” are more subject than those on higher ground. Or- 
chards should therefore be planted on well drained land and should 
not be stimulated by too much water or too much fertilizer. 

MOONFLOWERS.—The moonflower, or evening glory, has large trumpet- 
shaped, white flowers, often very fragrant, which open during twilight and 
sometimes last until noon of the following day. They usually expand so fast 


you can see them move, a bud often becoming a full-blown flower within a 
minute. 
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MY DUCHESS ORCHARD. 
ELI STONE, EXCELSIOR. 


My father had two orchards planted on his farm in Pennsyl- 
vania, one sloping to the east and the other sloping to the west. 
The orchard that sloped toward the east bore well nearly every year, 
while that on the western slope would bear once in four or five 
years. This I observed, and it contradicted to some extent the 
idea that Minnesota fruit men have in that they claim that a 


DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF ARRANGING TREES WITH BASIN AND 
V-SHAPED DITCHES RUNNING TO EACH TREE IN MR. STONE'S 
DUCHESS ORCHARD. 


northern slope is the best situation for the orchard. So when I 
planted this little Duchess orchard I had a small piece of land 


with about twenty degrees slope to the east, and I concluded that 
would be a good place to set out my trees. I planted forty-five 


Duchess trees there in 1882. In 1879 I had planted an orchard of 
Wealthy trees, about one hundred in number, on the opposite side” 
of my driveway where the ground was level, and those Wealthy 
trees came into bearing readily, and in 1883 they bore forty bushels 
of very nice apples. That fall was the killing time in Minnesota. 
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There has been a little difference of opinion about that, but I am 
sure I am right about it, because I observed that the conditions 
of the weather at that time were the cause of it. In September 
and October we had warm, showery weather; it was very warm 
for that time of the year; and my Wealthy trees started to grow, 
every tree had blossoms on it in October; the trees were in a soft 
condition, and the very first freeze in November killed the trees. 
If we had had no more winter after that November they would 
have been dead just the same. So it was not the cold winter 
that did it, but it was that first freeze we had in November. The 
leaves stayed on all winter. This little Duchess orchard that I 
planted in 1882 killed back just the same. I grubbed out my 
Wealthy trees and threw them away, but I let my Duchess trees 
stand and sprout up. I saw they were bound to go ahead and grow, 
so I helped them along a little by fertilizing them, and they made 
4 fair growth and soon came into bearing. I observed that in every 
heavy shower we had in the summer time the water ran right off 
on top of the ground (my trees were in grass sod) into the marsh 
below and did not benefit my trees. So I conceived the idea of 
putting into effect what I called natural irrigation. 1 removed 
the sod on the upper side of the trees and made a kind of natural 
basin, banking it up on the lower side, or on the downhill side, of 
the tree. Then I made little diagonal ditches with my hoe from 
one tree to another to conduct the water to the trees, and the con- 
sequence was when we had a heavy shower the water would flow 
over the top of the ground until it came to one of those little ditches, 
when it would be conducted to the little basin that surrounded each 
tree. Each tree would in a heavy shower catch about a barrel of 


water. That was a great benefit to them, and I noticed they began 


to grow rapidly and do well. Since those trees have come into 
bearing they have borne every year. They have not failed a single 
year, and it is perfect fruit, there being very few apples that are 
deformed or in any way imperfect. 

I never spray my trees. That may be contrary to what most 
of you practice, but I have never sprayed them, and still my fruit 
is very perfect. 

I have located in this little orchard on an average about twenty 
swarms of bees. [I do not claim that bees are a positive preventa- 
tive against injurious insects, but 1 do claim that the bees make it 
very uncomfortable for those insects. They are on those blos- 
soms as soon as they begin to open, and they are covered with 
bees from early in the morning till late at night every day as soon 
as they come into bloom, and it does not give the insects a chance 
to work in the blossoms. 1 attribute the perfection of my fruit 
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to the presence of those bees in the orchard. Your society looked 
around through the country for some nice apples to send to the 
World’s Fair and to the state fair, and they decided I had as good as 
or better than any one else, and as a consequence they bought twenty- 
three bushels of my apples for exhibition purposes. I consider that 
quite a large feather in my crown. 

Last year these forty-five trees bore me 325 bushels of nice, 
perfect apples. This year they bore 200 bushels, and the year be- 
fore they bore 200 bushels, and prior to that time I cannot give 
the exact figures, but they have borne every year continually since 
they came into bearing and a good yield at that. (Applause.) 

Capt. Reed: Do you cultivate among your trees? 

Mr. Stone: I do not; I seeded the ground down to timothy 
and redtop, and it is sodded over. But I cultivate in this little 
basin frequently with a hoe and loosen the soil around the trees 
so that it may readily absorb the water. 

Mr. Philips (Wis.): Do you mulch them? . 

Mr. Stone: Just what I think proper. I do not believe in 
mulching so heavily or in fertilizing so heavily, but I do occasion- 
ally put on a little nice mulch of barnyard manure and stir it into 
the soil around the tree. 

Mr. Elliot: How much do you put around each tree? 

Mr. Stone: Oh, a bushel or two. 

Capt. Reed: How large are the trees today? 

Mr. Stone: About six inches in diameter. 

Mr. Keays: How large did you make that basin? 

Mr. Stone: About six feet across. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner (Ia.): I understood you to say that the 
time your trees were injured they were all killed, that the Wealthy 
were in about the same condition as the Duchess. 

Mr. Stone: Yes, they were all killed. 

Mr. Gardner: Why didn’t you treat your Wealthy the same 
as you did your Duchess by cutting them off and letting them 
sprout? ; 

Mr. Stone: I wasn’t smart enough, didn’t have enough hair 
on top of my head. I was disgusted with the idea of growing fruit, 
but I let the Duchess go while I dug up the Wealthy, but I would 
have: been ahead if I had left them. 

Mr. Elliot: You believe now if you had left the Wealthy 
you might have a good Wealthy orchard? 

Mr. Stone: Yes, I made a great mistake; I might have had a 
good Wealthy orchard at this time. 

Capt. Reed: Do you betieve a north slope to be more favorable 
for an orchard than a south slope? 

Mr. Stone: I believe a north slope is more favorable, but still 
I am in favor of an eastern slope, according to my observation and 
experience. I believe the reason why an eastern slope is preferable 
is because the early morning sun strikes such a slope sooner than 
it does any other locality, and I think that is beneficial to the fruit. 
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Capt. Reed: Have you any apple trees on a southern slope? 

Mr. Stone: No, I have not. ° 

Mr. Penning: Did you cultivate the orchard the first three 
or four years? 

Mr. Stone: Yes, I cultivated the ground all over. When the 
trees became pretty large I seeded the ground down. 

Mr. Underwood: What is your soil? 

Mr. Stone: It is a dark loam with a yellow clay subsoil. 

Mr. Elliot: It was originally timber land? 

Mr. Stone: Yes, brush land, about the same thing. 

Mr. Penning: How do you recommend planting the rows? 

Mr. Stone: I don’t believe that makes much difference. My 
reason for saying that is because this Duchess orchard is in the 
form of a small circle. It inclines mostly to the east, but the north 
end of it falls slightly to the southeast. 

Mr. McCulley: How far apart are your trees? 

3 or Stone: Sixteen feet apart. That is too close, however, 
nd. 

Mr. Underwood: How far apart would you plant? 

Mr. Stone: I have planted an orchard since that time twenty- 
one feet apart, but if I should plant again I would put them twenty- 
five or thirty feet. I believe it would be better. 

Mr. Stone: I omitted to tell one thing which I think is im- 
portant. I feed to my pigs all the decayed fruit, the windfalls. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: ‘That Duchess orchard is a model orchard, 
and the pigs eating those windfall apples insures the perfection of 
his fruit, and that is the reason he grows good fruit without spray- 
ing. 

Mr. Stone: I think the pigs and the bees together are re- 
sponsible for that condition. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I was employed by our secretary to collect 
some apples for the St. Louis show. I scoured the country thor- 
oughly, and I must say I did not find any orchard that had as fine 
Duchess as Mr. Stone raised in that orchard which he has just 
described. They were entirely free from worms or from insects 
or fungous disease, and all of the trees looked perfectly healthy 
and thrifty. In regard to this basin he spoke of, I do not think 
he made it entirely plain to all of you. It is just a hollow in the 
ground around the tree that holds the water so it does not run away 
from the base of the tree. I think that is one great point we over- 
look in raising an orchard in this country. Very often a tree sold 
from the nursery is on tender roots and not perfectly hardy in 
this northern country. If you cultivate the orchard and cultivate 
it thoroughly you will perhaps get sufficient moisture to main- 
fain the tree, but if you seed it down you do not give it a chance to 
get plenty of water, and your ground is dry when the orchard 
goes into winter quarters. Mr. Stone has his orchard seeded down, 
but he has this little basin around his Duchess trees and in that 
way he gets a sufficient amount of water to put those trees in as 
good shape as they would be if under cultivation. 

Mr. Elliot: Do you put a mound around the base of the tree 
to keep the water from freezing that flows in? 
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Mr. Stone: No, I don’t; there is never any water allowed to 
stand to do harm after freezing weather comes on. 

Mr. A. K. Bush: Before leaving this matter of pigs in the 
orchard, I would like to say that on my farm we are keeping about 
150 hogs, and we let them run out in the orchard as soon as the 
trees come into full bearing. I find where the pigs are allowed to 
run and pick up the windfalls and decayed apples we are troubled 
very little indeed with scabby or wormy apples, but in other 
orchards where pigs are not allowed to run a large percentage 
of apples this last year were deformed by scab or there was some- 
thing else wrong with them. But in this one orchard in particular, 
the best site I have on the farm, I gathered twenty-two bushels of 
apples from two trees and sent them to the city market, and there 
were very few that were culled out. In the orchard that I had 
cultivated, and it was done with what I regard as very intelligent 
care, a very large percentage of apples were not fit to ship. I 
think it is all right to keep pigs in the orchard. My orchard pays 
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me well in the big amount of fruit I get out of it, and when the 
pigs are of sufficent size I turn the large hogs in there, and I think 
it is a benefit instead of an injury. I do not know of a better in- 
vestment of time and money than that orchard that has been turned 
over to the pigs. I let the pigs run in the orchard until the apples 
are large enough to sell. They are pastured there a large share 
of the summer, and they never injure the trees in the least. 

Mr. Stone: This gentleman’s pigs must be a little different 
from mine; my pigs gnaw the bark right off the trees. 

Mr. Ferris (la.): The question of cultivation has been raised 
here, and I am near enough to Minnesota so that my experience 
may be worth something. I have an orchard of ten acres planted in 
1880 to 1885, and I cultivated it up to two years ago. I gave 
them very thorough cultivation between the rows. Two years ago I 
seeded it down to clover. It is a healthy orchard of a mixed 
variety of apples; I presume there are sixty to seventy varieties 
of apples in the orchard. Two years ago I seeded it down to clover 
and turned in the hogs and plowed the whole ten acres. I con- 
sider they have been a benefit to my orchard, and I do not agree 
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with the gentleman who believes in seeding down an orchard. I[ 
believe that cultivation is a good thing and that hogs are a good 
thing in the orchard. 

Mr. Elliot: Were your trees injured by the hogs? 

Mr. Ferris: No, sir, they were not. 

Mr. Philips (Wis.): While we are on the orchard question I 
would like to hear from our friend Underwood. He is a large 
orchardist and he has not had a word to say in this discussion, [ 
guess because you didn’t give him a chance; he hasn’t even had a 
chance to sing a song. He has renewed his youth, he has shaved 
off his whiskers, and he looks like a boy. I believe he would dance 
a jig if you asked him to do it. He knows a whole lot about this 
question, and we would like to have him tell us a few things he 
knows. (Applause. ) . 

Mr. Underwood: I wish to say that any change or improve- 
ment you may detect in my personal appearance, of course, 1s due 
to cultivation. (iLaughter.) This is a good feature of the pro- 
gram of this winter’s meeting, and I believe it is of as much in- 
terest to you or to anybody else who has an interest in fruit grow- 
ing, whether it is apples or any other kind of fruit, as we can bring 
up in the meeting. I do want to speak on this subject because I 
believe, while it might be a repetition nearly of what I have already 
stated on previous occasions, yet perhaps it is the only way to im- 
press your minds, and the minds of others who may read our re- 
ports, of the importance of what I wish to say on the subject. Mr. 
Stone has brought out very clearly a point which I think is of the 
utmost importance. You recollect what he said in regard to the 
failure of his Wealthy and Duchess apple trees. Now, in my 
opinion, there was just one thing that occurred. You say the cold 
weather was too severe, or something of that sort, and you call 
it winter-killing. You hardly know what it is, but you have a 
vague idea that it is the severity of the climate, and my opinion is’ 
that it is just one thing that is at fault, and that is the lack of mois- 
ture. Now, don’t you see? Mr. Stone informs you that he dug 
basins around his trees to let the water come in. It is as simple a 
proposition as any I ever met in business, and I simply repeat what 
I have said in this society before—I do not know how many listen 
to me or how many believe anything I say, but it is my candid 
Opinion that there is not one person in a thousand that plants trees 
who takes proper care of them in that respect. I think it was 
two years ago that I read a paper before this society on this sub- 
ject. I emphasized the fact that it had been my experience that 
we could grow apples as well as they could in western New York, 
where I was born, if we had enough moisture. We have a dryer 
climate and a dryer soil, and there they have more moisture in the 
air and more in the ground and not so much of extreme dry 
weather. That moisture is needed, and anything you do to con- 
serve the moisture that falls or to provide trees and plants with 
sufficient moisture in the fall before it freezs up, is a step in the 
right direction. That is all there is to it in my estimation. Your 
trees die for the want of something to drink. 
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I say, as I said before, we lost an orchard of over six thou- 
sand trees; they did not starve to death, I gave them enough food. 
Then what was the matter? I simply did not give them enough 
water to drink. It is just like keeping a herd of horses or cattle: 
you give them enough oats and corn and hay and not any water— 
and if you have to go three or four miles to water it is a good 
deal of a job to drive them to water as they do on the prairies, 
and they go for a long time without water, and they get thin and 
poor, and they are not thrifty. An apple tree is just something 
in the same way, and I believe if you get it into your heads that 
it is moisture they want, and you make sure that your trees do 
not lack for moisture in the summer time and in the fall of the 


year when it freezes up, I think you will solve the question. This ~- 


is just my opinion that has come to me after long years of obser- 
vation and experience. 

Mr. Ferris (lowa): Do you think by ever so much watering 
you can keep tender varieties through the winter? 

Mr. Underwood: Of course there are exceptions to all rules. 
It does not make any difference how hardy a tree is, it may kill. 
Take a Transcendent or a Wealthy, it will root-kill; if it is a Hi- 
bernal or a Duchess, it will root-kill and become black in the root. 
As I have seen it a good many times, if you dig down to the roots 
you will find they are black, while at the same time the tops are 
green, and the tree will blossom out and then die. So I would 
not say that a tender variety could be made perfectly hardy. For 
instance, I would not say that a Baldwin could be made perfectly 
hardy by giving it plenty of moisture, but I do say that a Transcend- 
ent is not hardy unless it has sufficient moisture. I have had 
Duchess and Hibernal trees, large and well established, kill out 
because, as I think, they suffered for want of moisture. You have 
heard here of some excellent results. Mr. Stone says he fixed a 
basin to catch the water that would otherwise have run away, and 
by doing so he has got a well established root system for the Duch- 
ess, and his trees are in good condition. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: I think we had at Excelsior general winter- 
killing in the season of 1884-5, when we had that wet condition 
that Mr. Stone spoke of. There are many Wealthy orchards stand- 
ing today that were killed that year at the top but not at the root. 
It was a peculiar condition in connection with the hard winter. 

Mr. Underwood: I think the truth of this statement may be 
applied to the top as well as to the root, if we have a condition of 
severe freezing weather, as we had in that year and in 1898-9, 
when we had two weeks of thirty below zero. This may be all 
theory, of course, but I believe that the moisture that is in the top 
of that tree freezes dry. You take a garment from the wash and 
wring it dry and hang it out on the line in weather like that, and 
it will freeze perfectly dry. I have plastered rooms and shut them 
up tight under such conditions, and they froze dry, and the plas- 
tering was as good as any I ever saw. In this case if continuous 
freezing weather will expel the moisture in fresh mortar and in 
clothes hung on a line, may it not act in a similar way in trees im 
the orchard? Then you have another condition of black heart im 
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the tree in the woods. You get that same condition in the root. 
If your root is soft—and if you have moisture in the ground, the 
root is soft—it is protected; and the top may kill off, but it will 
sprout up and give you another tree. I want to call your attention 
to the propriety of this position of mine, in view of the fact that 
Mr. Bush and Mr. Howard and Mr. Somerville and a number of 
other people I know, say they do not cultivave but seed their or- 
chards down and mulch. I have been in their orchards, and I find 
they give them the very best cultivation, but they cultivate them 
with their hogs; the hogs root up the soil, and no water runs off, 
but it stays where it falls, and if the hogs are good for nothing else 
they have watered the orchard by saving the. water that fell, and 
have picked up the fallen and wormy apples. It is a splendid idea, and 
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it gives us a solution, I believe, of the whole question that comes 
up here year after vear in regard to the killin& of our orchards, that 
what our orchards need is moisture. We have not got a drove of 
hogs, but we see in some way that the trees get moisture. Our soil 
in one orchard is nothing but sand a hundred feet deep, but there 
is in it a slight admixture of clay, and you would say it is a sandy 
orchard. The only way to keep the trees alive is to give them cul- 
tivation. I could fence it and seed it to clover and turn in the hogs, 
but I do not do that, so I cultivate. Another orchard is black, 
sandy loam with clay subsoil. I have lost an orchard on that ground 
by not cultivating, and if I cannot raise an orchard there when [| 
do not cultivate I might raise one by cultivating, and I cultivate that 
orchard thoroughly. We come as near as possible to not allowing 
a weed to grow in that orchard. There is a time when we cannot 
cultivate, and after the crop is off we plow up the orchard and put 
stable manure all over the orchard. 
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Mr. Ferris (lowa): Do you cultivate into August? 

Mr. Underwood: It depends upon whether the weather is dry. 
We keep a loose surface on top of the ground to arrest the evap- 
oration of moisture. I don’t care whether it is August or Novem- 
ber, I want to keep moisture in the ground. 

Capt. Reed: Will the Baldwin and the Jonathan kill any 
quicker than the more hardy varieties? Will thev kill any quicker 
than the Duchess or the Wealthy? 

Mr. Underwood: JI think I answered that question a few mo- 
ments ago. I think there is a difference in the structure of the 
wood of the trees, just the same as there is a difference in the 
structure of the oak and the soft maple; there is a difference 
in the structure, and I do not think that the cellular structure 
of the Baldwin is as well adapted to the conditions of our climate 
here as the Hibernal, and I do not think the grafting of the Baldwin 
onto a hardy root would necessarily make that tree hardy. 

Capt. Reed: Then the killing must come from the top? 

Mr. Underwood: That is, where the top is injured. 


Mr. Brackett: Did I understand you to say that a tender root . 


would be made more hardy by grafting an Hibernal on to it? 

Mr. Underwood: [I did not say that, but I have found where 
you have a strong growing top and a vigorous variety, like the Vir- 
ginia crab or the Hibernal, it makes a stronger and more vigorous 
root system. I have demonstrated that. 

Prof. Hansen: That is true, but it will not always convey 
hardiness. 

Mr. Brackett: I agree with Mr. Underwood in regard to the 
matter of watering. I spent three vears at Mitchell, S. D. I took 
trees there with we when I moved, I set out an orchard and lost 
every tree. There was no moisture, and they all killed out. We 
were close to the city of Mitchell. People who had the same varie- 
ties of trees in the town, and who watered them thoroughly, suc- 
ceeded in wintering them perfectly, and they bore good crops of 
fruit. In Minnesota if a person follows up thorough cultivation it 
is a question of a few years only when he will get blight in his or- 
chard, and the blight will entirely ruin it. Mr. Modlin, of Excel- 
sior, one of the most thorough orchardists in the state, planted an 
orchard, and when I came there is was a model orchard. I never 
saw anything nicer in my life, and the Wealthy were particularly 
fine. He gave them thorough cultivation, and they became sub- 
ject to blight, which nearly ruined the orchard, while the orchard 
right across the road, the old Murray orchard, that had not been 
cultivated for years and stood in bluegrass sod, bore large crops 
every year, and is in perfect condition today. 

Mr. Martin: Regarding the question of watering trees, what 
would you recommend, in the case of an old orchard that had been 
neglected, and which is on a slope where the soil had washed away, 
leaving the ground higher around the tree than anywhere else, so 
it forms a watershed,—what is to be done in a case like that? 

Mr. Underwood: If they are large trees, of course, the root 
system extends down probably ten to fifteen feet. It is a pretty 
radical case and hard to treat. If I had to plant trees on ground 
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like that, and I could not find a better place, I would plant them 
very deep. I recommend deep planting of trees on dry soils; I 
would plant the trees deep, and then | would cultivate. I cannot 
taise trees without cultivation, and I am getting along fairly well 
with cultivation. You cannot find anybody in the whole country 
ihat is making a business of fruit growing today, whether in Cali- 
fornia, New York, Illinois or Ohio, wherever they are making a 
business of it, they are doing it on the most practical lines, and 
you cannot find anybody but what cultivates his trees and takes 
good care of them. You might as well take care of a good colt 
until it is five years old and then put it into harness and allow it 
to take care of itself. A great deal depends upon the feed and 
water. When your horse goes to work you take the best care of 
him, and if it is a fast horse you take all the better care of him 
and do everything you can to keep him strong and in a healthy 
condition. And so when you get an apple tree into bearing you do 
not want to let it take care of itself, but you must see that it is kept 
in the very best condition to bear the fruit that it is intended to 
bear. 

Mr. A. K. Bush: I had some very fine trees on my place, and 
they began to die, and it only took two years to kill them out en- 
tirely. They stood in my yard where the grass was kept cut every 
week, and those trees died out entirely. I do not suppose any 
amount of money would have bought them from me. I had one tree 
left, but it was younger and had little better conditions, the water 
would not run away from it quite so readily, and I said it must 
have some water. I had a man dig a circular basin, perhaps six- 
teen feet in diameter, and I turned a three-quarter inch hose into 
the basin and let the water run in. After it had been running sev- 
eral hours I thought 1 would look and see how it was getting on. 
I saw no indication of any water. There was no water in the 
basin, but it was running out of the hose all right, and 1 suppose 
we put in seventy-five barrels of water before that basin was filled 
up. I stopped the killing of the tree, and it is a pretty good tree 
new, but I attribute it all to the water. This fall, two or three 
weeks ago, I had the man put on the hose and fill the basin full of 
water. Right close by I have another grove of maple,—it is part 
elm and part maple,—and I saw the trees commenced to die, both 
the elm and the maple. I had always raked up the leaves and the 


“grass under those trees because I wanted the place to look nice. 


As soon as I saw those elms were beginning to die I said they mus* 
have some water to drink. I told the men to leave the leaves on the 
ground and cut out about half the trees, and my trees commenceu 
to recover. You can see the effects of that serious drouth there 
now. I can show you where the trees were injured by this drouth, 
but now the trees are getting along very well. That is the only 
thought I want to leave with you. I do not believe there is any- 
thing our trees or plants need so much as a proper amount of mois- 


‘ture, and I do not believe there is one planter in a hundred that 


takes proper care of his trees. 
Mr. Penning: I would like to ask Mr. Underwood how far 
apart he planted his new orchard. 
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Mr. Underwood: All the trees we have ever planted have 
been too close. Sixteen feet apart is too close. I am planting 
twenty-two feet now, and I think I shall plant twenty-five here- 
after; I don’t know but thirty would be better. 

Mr. Richardson: There is an orchard in our part of the coun- 
try known as the Holly orchard, planted twenty-four by thirty feet, 
and the man in charge told me last week there were only three rows 
he could drive through with a team. They cover the whole ground. 
The orchard has been cultivated for twenty-five years, and it has 
borne heavy crops of apples. 

Mr. Ferris (Iowa): I would like to have him tell us about his 
deep planting. 

Mr. Richardson: Oh, well, everybody knows all about why I 
do that. I piant from two to two and one-half feet deep. Mr. 
Darby, the man who put me on to this, is the only man, I know of 
who plants in the fall and makes a success of it. He has a fine 
orchard on a north slope and has fine crops of apples, and he plants 
in the fall. The nicest grove of trees I ever saw was planted in - 
the fall, and from two to two and one-half feet deep. He puts the 
trees down that deep, flattens the roots out with his feet, and he 
makes a success of it. 

Mr. Fay: I would like to say one word in regard to seeding 
an orchard down and letting it go uncultivated on account of the 
blight. I cultivated an orchard for twenty years, and I was re- 
warded with plenty of apples and very little blight. The trees were 
of the Transcendent and Hyslop varieties, and they only killed out 
on the lowest part of the ground. Three years ago I sold the place 
and the man who bought it stopped cultivation of the trees, and 
my son tells me that this year the orchard blighted almost to death. 
So I do not believe in stopping cultivation when the trees become 
old. My plan is to cultivate as soon as I expect apples, and my 
orchard has been successful under cultivation. ; 

Prof. Green: I think it would be interesting to have Mr. 
Richardson tell us how that orchard is cultivated. 

Mr. Richardson: It does not even have hogs in it. The fore 
part of the season it was used as a calf pasture and then he mowed 
a part of it, and a part was not touched, and he said it was a good 
thing because it helped him out with his apples. We had big 
winds last year, and it piled the apples up in heaps, but he sold 
several carloads out of that orchard. I know he sold four or five 
carloads. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you think deep plowing would help to 
conserve the moisture? 

Mr. Richardson: I believe it would. If you cultivate deep, 
if your ground is rough, and you get a heavy rain, it leaves the 
ground full of water, and the soil has something to fall back on in 
a dry time. You must not let the water that runs through your 
orchard run away. 

Mr. Yahnke: I have listened to this discussion with a great 
deal of interest, and we get a good many different opinions. Thus 
ome man reports good success with cultivation, another with seeding 
down, another with another method, and surely every one is honest 
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about it, but it leaves the beginner in a position where he does not 
know what to do; but the main point of it all is right here, that we 
must understand to what end we plant this tree,—what we want to 
grow the tree for. If we plant a tree we must grow the root first 
before we grow the apple, and if we want the root to grow it must 
have plant food. If the ground is not cultivated the trees cannot 
feed so easily, and all trees have got to have food and drink; the, 
are like a good many men,—they have got to have moisture. 
(Laughter.) This moisture nature supplies in abundance if we 
can only keep it in the ground. 

Mr. Richardson: That orchard grew in blue grass sod and the 
grass stood up to me here (indicating the central button of his vest). 
If you can do any better on cultivated ground I would like to see it. 

Mr. Yahnke: You have a different condition. There is not 
the same condition at another place. You have got to know what 
you are doing or what you can do with your own soil. If you have 
a dry soil you must prevent evaporation of the moisture. If 
the ground is porous, the evaporation is very rapid, and if you do 
not use the proper method to prevent it, your moisture is soon 
gone. The conditions vary on different soils. The ground that Mr. 
Richardson speaks of is probably very rich and very level, and is 
probably saturated with moisture, and if you do as I door as Mr. 
Underwood does in that kind of soil,—cultivate a good deal,—you 
get too much moisture, and the trees do not do well. In some places 
we cannot do as Mr. Underwood does or as Mr. Richardson does. 
If we cultivate the trees until they are of bearing age and manure 
the ground, the ground becomes too rich and we get no fruit. In 
another place it may be necessary to cultivate all the time, and it 
is all because the soil is different at different places. If a man 
has no manure to put on, no fertilizer to use, and he keeps on cul- 
tivating your after year, the soil becomes more compact, and the 
condition of the soil such that there is no humus in it; so it 
becomes necessary for him to seed it down to clover, cut it down 
and let it decay and use it for a mulch; or he must put on some 
manure, some way, to get this humus back into the soil; and so 
we must treat the ground according to the conditions we find. 

Mr. Sahler: I have planted deep and planted shallow; I have 
cultivated and allowed trees to stand in sod ground, and I lost the 
trees that were in the sod ground. Those that were planted deep. 
stood for just three years, and those that were planted where just 
the roots were covered grew remarkably well, and they have borne 


heavy crops of apples. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO EXHIBITORS OF FRUIT AT THE 
MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


A. W. LATHAM, EX-SUPT. HORT. DEPT. 


Premium List——The annual premium list for the Minnesota 
State Fair is sent out usually in May, which gives prospective ex- 
hibitors plenty of time to lay plans for making exhibits at the coming 
fair. A copy can be had by addressing the ‘Secretary of State Fair, 
Hamline, Minn.” As soon as possible after its receipt the premium 
list should be looked over with care to see what entries it is likely 
can be made. The regulations in the horticultural department should 
also be read over carefully, and if the exhibitor is desirous of doing 
especially good work he should look over also the general regula- 
tions, to be found in the front part of the premium list, which apply 
largely also to this department. 

Making Entries—As the fruit develops, and it becomes appar-- 
ent what entries can be made, a list of these should be prepared (not 
forgetting to check them up in the premium list). This list of en- 
tries should be sent to the secretary of the state fair at least two 
weeks before the opening of the fair, which will give him an oppor- 
tunity to prepare the entry tags in season. Don’t put this off with 
the thought of going to the office personally with these entries after 
you reach the fair. It makes delay for you and them. A printed 
form to be used in making the entries is sent out- with each premium 
list. Use this as far as it will go and add to it if necessary. 

Season Ticket.—When sending the list of entries do not forget 
to enclose $2.00 for a season ticket, which the regulations require 
the exhibitor shall take out if the first premiums for entries he 
makes amount to $10.00 or more. 

Selecting Fruit—There is no enterprise that pays better for the 
time and care employed in planning for it than the exhibit of 
fruit. Specimens intended for this purpose should, as far as pos- 
sible, be selected some time beforehand. ‘Whenever the exhibitor 
Tuns across fine specimens they should be marked in some way, and 
the necessary time taken to go through the orchard or vineyard two 
or three weeks beforehand and mark desirable specimens, so that 
they may be easily found thereafter. 

Storing.—Fruit intended for exhibit should be allowed to re- 
main on the trees or vines as late as possible, so as to get the benefit 
of the fullest size and color. Such varieties. however, as ripen be- 
fore that time should be gathered when mature enough and either 
sent to the cold storage provided by the fair management or cared 
for similarly at home. Many exhibitors have good refrigerators or 
can get opportunity for storage in some good refrigerator in their 
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neighborhood, It will be found to pay to do everything connected 
with this work in the very best way you know how—and, indeed, 
what is there to which this rule does not apply? 

Gathering.—At the proper time (allowing just time enough to 
get the fruit to the fair in season) gather the best specimens that 
you can find, those that are of the largest size and fullest color, free 
from blemish, either by bruise or insect, and of typical shape, being 
particular in the case of the appie to preserve the stem. They 
should be picked off and handled with the greatest care, and before 
packing in box or barrel each specimen of apple should be wrapped 
in one or, still better, two wrappings of paper. 

Sorting —A very common practice on the part of exhibitors 
is to bring to the fair a quantity of unassorted fruit, intending to - 
select therefrom specimens to be used in connection with the several 
exhibits. This method makes it necessary that the exhibitor should 
get a large quantity of fruit out on the tables at one time, which 
must be carried later to different parts of the hall, consuming a great 
deal of time and causing such annoyance to fellow exhibitors and 
the management. It is a great mistake to put off the sorting of the 
fruit till the exhibitor reaches the fair. Taking the whole work con- 
nected with gathering the fruit and setting of it up at the fair, it 
can be done in half the time and very much better if the fruit is 
sorted at home. For instance, to illustrate the methods clearly: if 
the exhibitor is intending to exhibit a collection of apples, a sweep- 
stake of apples, a collection of ten varieties of apples and a single 
plate of apples, he should gather enough specimens of each kind that 
is to appear in all of these entries; that is, for instance, of Duchess 
he should gather (allowing four specimens for a plate) four 
times four specimens, and two or three extra ones to allow for 
bruises, etc. Taking these Duchess apples to a table conveniently 
placed near by, he should select first the best fowr specimens for the 
single plate entry. Each specimen should be wrapped in paper, and 
these four specimens then put into a paper bag with the name of 
the variety written on the outside, and this bag should be put into a 
box which is intended to hold only the single plate entries. The next 
best four Duchess should be selected from those left to go with the 
exhibit of the best ten varieties and put into a bag as directed, and 
then into a box that is to hold only the ten varieties. The next best 
four might be selected, and the bag containing them put into another 
box intended to hold the collection of apples and nothing else. The 
rest of the apples, packed as before described, should go into a fourth 
box to hold the sweepstakes only. 

This plan of gathering, selecting and packing in separate boxes 
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should be followed with all the varieties that go into the various 
fruit exhibits, so that when the fruit arrives at the fair the box 
containing the single plate entries (which should be plainly marked 
with its contents on the outside) can be carried to the single plate 
entry table and its contents rapidly placed on exhibition. The box 
containing the sweepstake exhibit can be carried to the sweepstake 
table, etc. If the exhibitor has never tried this plan it will be a sur- 
prise and delight to see how quickly the work of putting exhibits in 
place at the fair will be done. Instead of its taking a day or two, it 
will be out of the way in an hour or two and save you and others 
much vexation and fatigue. 

A separate box for each class of exhibits is, of course, not an 
absolute necessity, as all of them can be placed in one box or barrel 
and separated in such a way that each one can be taken out by itself 
and placed on the tables without confusion or mixing with the others. 

Packing Apples.—Fruit may be packed for the purpose of ex- 
hibition in any kind of a receptacle that is firm,—and be sure that 
the box or whatever it may be is packed solid full with fruit and any 
unoccupied space in it is filled with some suitable material pressed 
in tightly to prevent motion among its contents and consequent bruis- 
ing. This is very important. Some of the best apples the writer 
has seen at the fair have come in cases similar to those used for eggs, 
with each apple wrapped in paper in a compartment by itself. 

Marking.—lif the exhibitor wishes to be able to identify his ap- 
ples after being placed on exhibition he can write his initials with a 
pen and ink on the skin of the apple down next to the stem. Some 
exhibitors do this. 

Packing Grapes—lIn packing grapes for the fair, to preserve the 
bloom the writer has found it the best plan to pack in small boxes or 
in baskets, putting first a layer of some soft and elastic material in 
the bottom, then a piece of newspaper, then a layer of bunches— 
placed in a sloping position, stem end lowest, with paper between, so 
the bunches will not touch one another—then a thickness or two of 
newspaper, another layer of grapes, etc. The same process should 
be followed in gathering the fruit and sorting it as described for ap- 
ples, so that the single plate entries are put into a separate package 
from the collection, etc. If grapes are packed in baskets they should, 
if possible, be handled by the exhibitor and not consigned to the 
tender mercies of an express company, by whom the fruit is almost 
sure to be injured in rough handling, 

Packing Plums.—In the case of plums, while separate wrapping 
is not objectionable, they would carry in fairly good shape by simply 
putting the quantity required of each variety for each entry in separ- 
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ate paper packages, keeping the different entries separate as hereto- 
fore described. They would come in better condition, however, if 
placed in single layers with paper, cotton batten or other suitable ma- 
terial between the layers. Under no circumstances put a large quan- 
tity together in a box or basket and carry them loosely. Remember, 
bruises on fruit, if not apparent immediately, become so in a day or 
two and rapidly grow worse. 

Shipping.—The best way to get fruit to the fair is for the ex- 
hibitor to bring it himself, which he should always do when possible. 
The next best way is to send it by express, charges prepaid, directed 
to himself, “Horticultural Department, State Fair, Hamline, Minn.” 
Shipments by freight require too much time and are not as well 
handled. 

Entry Tags.—Before beginning the work of arranging the fruit 
at the fair, secure the entry tags at the office of the secretary of the 
fair, so that they may be placed with the exhibits as fast as they are 
set up. It will be noticed that the entry tags are marked to be torn 
in half, and if it is the purpose of the exhibitor to arrange with some 
other person to remove the exhibit at the close of the fair the lower 
half of the tag should be secured by the exhibitor and given to the 
person who is to get the fruit, with the proper order to the superin- 
tendent, so that there may be no mistake about it. 

Putting in Place.—In placing apples on exhibition at the fair, 
put four specimens upon each plate in a uniform way, preferably 
with the stem up, having one apple on top of the other three, and 
with two of the three lower apples facing the front, taking pains al- 
ways to present the most attractive side of the apple to the front also. 
(Crab apples require six to the plate, which may be placed in a single 
layer.) Arrange the plates in the exhibit at a uniform distance from 
the front edge of the shelf and at a uniform distance apart, allowing 
about a half-inch space between the plates where there is room to 
spare. In arranging a collection, by placing the different varieties 
according to color and size the exhibitor can get a better effect than 
when placed on the table at haphazard. For instance, the plates of 
the smallest apples might be put on the lower shelf, those of the next 
size immediately above on the next shelf, and so on, with the largest 
apples om the upper shelf. A very nice effect in color may be pro- 
duced by making every other plate of a yellowish color and the bal- 
ance reddish, or by alternating colors in the rows. Arrangement is 
a matter of taste for the exhibitor, and as taste shown in the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits is considered by the judges, it is worth while 
to pay considerable attention to this. 
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Labels.—After the fruit is in place, labels, printed as ii as pos- 
sible, should be secured of the management, and one placed on each 
plate of fruit, using the label pins also provided. The labels should 
be put on with evenness, taking care that each one stands erect and 
faces squarely to the front, to produce a handsome effect. Don’t 
write the name of the variety on the plate containing it. 

Regulations—It will be noticed that the words “must” and 
“must not” occur frequently in the regulations of the horticultural 
department as published in the premium list. It is the duty of the 
management to strictly enforce these regulations, and the exhibitor 
who takes pains to inform himself in regard to them—and they are 
easily understood—will find it greatly to his advantage. Special at- 
tention is called to the regulation requiring fruits to be in place 
before the fair opens. 

Personal Attendance.—lIt is desirable that every ‘ehiGee should 
arrange his fruit himself, and in the case of large exhibits it is ahso- 
lutely necessary. Small exhibits received from parties living at a 
distance from the fair are placed on exhibition by the manage- 
ment if the proper entries have been made and the superintendent 
notified beforehand, but such fruits should always be directed to the 
superintendent of the department at the state fair and received in 
time to put on exhibition before the fair opens. 

It is always a great advantage to the exhibitor to be present and 
set up his own exhibit and to remain with it at the fair as long as 
possible. It is the presence of the fruit growers of the state with 
their exhibits that renders the horticultural department of so much 
practical value to the public, who are often there for the purpose of 
getting information in regard to fruit raising, and this can be secured 
in no other way so well as by personal contact with those who are 
engaged in the business. ' 

In the case of a collection, the exhibitor might display his name 
and address on a printed or neatly written placard tacked to the side 
of the table just below the exhibit. It undoubtedly adds to the in- 
terest of the public to know where and by whom the fruit was 
grown. 


JAPANESE SNOWBALLS. —The good old fashioned snowball that used to 
be in every yard is probably doomed, says a writer in The Garden Magazine. 
The aphides, or plant lice, cause the leaves to curl so that they lose their beauty, 
and the flowers are not nearly as large as they should be. People could spray 
them, but they won’t. Its place will be taken by the Japanese snowball, which 
has asmaller flower but better foliage and habit. The common snowball 
does not make fruit, but the single form has scarlet fruits which are beautiful 
from August through the winter and are not eaten by birds. Those of the 
.Japanese species begin to color by the end of July and are most attractive in 
their scarlet stage before they turn to bluish black. There are twenty-six 
other species of Viburnum worth cultivating, and most of them beautiful in 
flower, fruit and autumn colors. 
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MINNESOTA ROSE SOCIETY, SUMMER MEETING, 
1905. 


J. P. BROWN, SEC’Y., EXCELSIOR. 


At the summer meeting of the Minnesota Rose Society, held at 
Excelsior, July ist, the display of roses was much better than 
we anticipated, considering the bad weather, there being 792 entries 
of flowers, mostly roses, by twenty-one exhibitors. However, some 
of the same flowers were entered two or three times in different 
classes, but I think had they been divided up in vases of five blooms 
each there would have been as many vases as the number of entries. 
The attendance was very satisfactory, a large number being present 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul, White Bear Lake and other points. 
The speaking in the Casino was well attended and much interest 
was shown in the subjects discussed. Rev. Donald McKenzie, of 
Excelsior, spoke on “Flower Culture and Its Influence for Good ;” 
Mrs. N. T. Rugg, of Woodside, on “Sweet Peas;” Mrs. N. S. 
Sawyer, of Excelsior, ‘“Perennials;’ L. R. Moyer, of Montevideo, 
gave us a very instructive and interesting paper on “Hardy Orna- 
mental Shrubs;” as did also O. F. G. Day, of Minneapolis, on 
“Roses.” After the exercises the awards were made, the most 
of them on roses going to Mrs. D. C. W. Ruff, of Bald Eagle Lake; 
Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, of Eureka; Alfred Hawkins, of Deephaven ; 
and J. P. Brown, of Excelsior. Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, of St. Anthony 
Park, received premiums for best display of perennials, annuals 
and sweet peas; Mrs. G, H. Tennant, of Wildhurst, on Shasta 
daisies, of which she had a very attractive display, as also of 
nasturtiums; Mrs. Fred Zuercher, of Excelsior, captured the pre- 
mium on pansies, and Mrs. Lynch, of Eureka, on poppies. The 
seed from which they were grown was brought from Germany. 

The “Fisher Holmes” was selected as the finest red rose on 
exhibition. This was exhibited by Mrs. A. S. Hanson, of Minne- 
apolis. The “Paul Neyron,”’ exhibited by Alfred Hawkins, of 
Deephaven, was thought to be the best pink rose, and the ‘“Mar- 
garet Dickson,” exhibited by J. P. Brown, the best white. The 
finest rose of any class or color was said to be the Baron de Bon- 
stettin, exhibited by Mrs. D. C. W. Ruff, of Bald Eagle Lake. 
This is a very dark, almost black rose of handsome form, and 
received a great amount of admiration from all visitors. 

The judges were Judge David F. Simpson, Wyman Elliot and 
Mrs. A. S. Hanson. 

The regular meeting of the society for electing officers was 
held at Excelsior, July 8th, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, Eureka ; vice president, Mrs. G. H. 
Tennant, Wildhurst; secretary, J. P. Brown, Eureka; treasurer, 
Charles Rixon, St. Louis Park. 

There was an executive board of ten members also elected. 
The present membership of the society is forty-five. 
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PLANT BREEDING AS A PRACTICAL PURSUIT. 
PROF. C. P. BULL, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


In the line of horticulture, perhaps more than in any other 
branch of agricultural pursuits, plant breeding is most fascinating 
and interesting, and it pays large returns for the money and time 
expended. The developing of a certain color in the flower, the fixing 
of certain stripes in the foliage, the elimination of the pits of plums 
and the seeds of oranges and lemons, the originating of types and 
varieties, all are most interesting and have a value commercially 
as well as in demonstrating the possibilities of breeding. In other 
lines the system has been perfected to a higher degree, and the re-, 
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sults have been equally as valuable and more demonstrative. The 
increasing of the sugar content of the beet from a few per cent to 
a crop average of about fifteen per cent is the result of but a few 
years’ careful selection and has been of world wide value. The 
increase of about one per cent a year in the oil content of corn has 
been the result of work carried on at the Illinois Experiment Station. 
Corn is also receiving much attention in fixing types and increasing 
the yield. Carefully prepared data show that sixteen bushels per 
acre were added to the yield of a variety of corn by a few years’ 
systematic selection. That the work is practical is evident from the 
fact that Illinois and Iowa and other of the corn belt states have 
started the breeding of varieties of corn. 
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In any line of work there must be a certain remuneration. This 
may come in the form of dollars and cents; it may come in the form 
of gratification ; it may come in a form offering a goodly portion of 
both and be followed by a reputation which carries with it confidence 
and respect. Plant breeding is no exception to this, but offers much 
in the way of interest and encouraging returns. As a practical pur- 
suit it has proven itself worthy of any man’s thought and attention, 
either for profit or pleasure. The results which may be attained 
are directly proportioned to the energy expended. Every individual 
possesses an inherited tendency toward certain characters which 
come to it either with full vigor or impaired by neglect or by un- 
avoidable conditions. These characters are transmitted to the pro- 
geny, and thus the handing down from generation to generation is of 
full measure with always a greater tendency toward deterioration 
than toward improvement. The hidden possibilities are always pres- 
ent, however, and require only the effort of the systematic breeder to 
discriminate between the desirable and undesirable and to bring out 
the desirable ones and keep them uppermost in generations to come. 

To those who visited the World’s Fair at St. Louis and saw the 
hundreds of hybrid and selected gladioli, it was manifestly evident 
that Prof. Groff had brought out characters that seemed next to im- 
possible. Hybridizing with him has passed from an art to a science. 
He can tell with almost absolute certainty what the progeny will be 
when he unites the characters of two known individuals. Bur- 
bank, the originator of the famous Burbank potato, is equally skillful 
in his work and has accomplished wonders by studying and breeding 
many of the horticultural plants. 

Mr. Gideon through persistent effort was awarded the well 
known Wealthy apple. Though the seed was one among a very 
great number and the tree one of many millions grown with a view 
to bettering the Minnesota apple condition, the Wealthy stands by 
itself today a monument to Mr. Gideon, and to have produced it was 
to him most gratifying. The state owes much to Mr. Gideon and as 
recognition of this good work should at all times welcome such 
honest endeavor. 

Plant breeding today is not practiced as it was a few years ago. 
People have made it a study and have devised methods that have 
made it possible to find those plants or sexual parts the intrinsic 
values of which as parents or foundation stocks are superior to any 
of the many individuals or parts thereof which are taken into account 
in the competition. The rediscovering of Mendel’s law has added 
new impetus to the work and assurance to the fixing of the types 
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when once procured. With accurate records the stability of any 
desirable characters may be safely shown. Thus breeding has 
passed from the realms of chance to one of a high degree of cer- 
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tainty. We do not place so much weight now upon the occasional 
so called “sport” but depend upon known quantities. This is less 
true in horticulture perhaps than with other phases of agriculture. 
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Flowers and fruits are grown for their beauty, their oddity or their 


taste, with little attention paid to yield. Hence the occasional 


“sport” which meets with the slightest favor is perpetuated and re- 
tained for a longer or shorter period. 

To the young man just starting his life work it is a question in 
his mind whether it will pay under such circumstances to indulge 
in plant breeding as a part of his practical pursuit. It takes but 
little time or expense to get the best, and it should always be remem- 
bered that good, honest, conscientious work is always recognized, 
and there is no way that a man can gain commendable, lasting 
recognition any quicker or surer than by producing an improved 
high grade of goods. A man cannot afford to do the minimum if 
he is capable of doing more. If there is a certain stock that is of 
superior quality, and it can be multiplied with a little more care 
and work than the ordinary, and this stock would raise the quality 
of his product, it would be not only practical but a good business 
move to use that stock as much as possible. I once saw a Wealthy 
apple tree that was very hardy and exceptionally prolific bearing a 
large crop of large fruit annually. It is needless to say that the 
scions of this tree should all be used by some practical nurseryman 
as a foundation for an improved Wealthy. I say improved because 
improvement is not alone the bettering of the flavor or the size of 
the fruit. The yield is the unit of measure and should not be over- 
looked, as it most often is with our originators in horticultural 
products. 

To the horticulturist it is a question of where can the best scions, 
seeds or stocks to be obtained. Once these are secured it is up to him 
to use them in the most advantageous manner. To illustrate: Sup- 


pose there is a certain plum tree that bears heavily each year and 


withstands disease better than others of its kind, the tree being ex- 
ceedingly hardy and the fruit of large size throughout and a 
little better tasting than the ordinary fruit of that variety. The 
scions of such a tree are far more valuable than the average lot 
and should be eagerly sought for and made the foundation ot an 
entire stock. 

It is far easier to take the first scion that comes within reach, 
and it is equally as easy to breed the variety poorer instead of richer 
in quality. I was greatly surprised in talking with a young horticul- 
turist some time ago when he told me that “he could not afford to 
spend the time to get selected scions for his grafting. He was just 
starting and got his stock from here and there without reference to 
the parentage.” He must “make a reputation first” before he could 
afford to go to the bother of securing the best. A little inquiry has 
shown that the reputation was rapidly being made. Several who 
got young trees from this man say that “they have bought all they 
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want of that class of nursery stock.” Such experiences do not in- 
jure the man alone but are a hindrance to the progress of good 
horticulture and the spread of the enterprise. This only goes to 
show that a man cannot be too careful in the use of foundation 
stocks and scions. The individuals and varieties of fruits, flowers 
and vegetables vary just as markedly and with as wide differences 
as those of live stock or of grain crops, and if it pays the stockman 
to give high prices for foundations for his herd and for subsequent 
sires, or 1f it pays the farmer to secure the best selected seed, it will 
also pay the horticulturist to secure the best stocks possible for the 
foundations of his commercial product. A certain plum tree or a 
certain apple tree may carry the inherited power to bear more fruit 


HYBRIDIZING WHEAT AT MINNESOTA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
The mixing of characters is often taken advantage of in order to enhance the variation 
between individuals. Better individuals than can be found in the parent 
varieties are often thus secured. 


or more perfect fruit than any of its neighbors, or a certain branch 
may always have better fruit than other branches of the same tree. 
Nature has done her part; it remains only for man to take advan- 
tage of this bud variation and perpetuate the life and extent of this 
tree or branch. Thus the select stock is secured, and once started 
there is no end to the number of individuals that may be made. 

The breeding of plants with which a sexual reproduction is 
possible is a very simple and rapid method of improvement. The 
elimination of the inferior individuals is made easy and the multi- 
plication of the choice stocks is rapid. Returns may not come 
directly, but eventually the effect of good breeding will show. 
As a practical pursuit every man engaged in the production of 
plants, fruits or seeds should engage to a greater or less degree 
in systematic methods of breeding. 

(Discussion ijn September number. ) 
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THE SOCIETY MEMBERSHiP.—The annual membership at this date, July 
28th, is 1778; life membership, 149, making a total present membership for 
1905 of 1927. : 

BLIGHT IN MINNESOTA ORCHARDS.—In the present condition of extensive 
blight in Minnesota orchards our readers will turn with interest to the article 
on this subject appearing in this number, as quoted from a bulletin lately 
sent out by the Idaho Experiment Station, which gives, we believe, the latest 
thought on this subject and offers the only known remedy for this insidious 
and devastating disease. We commend to your careful attention the article 
referred to. 


THE AUGUST SUPPLEMENT.—We desire to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of this society, located in Minnesota especially, to the suppiement sent 
out in connection with this number. It isin reality a blank to be filled out 
by the recipients. We hope that each member will realize the importance of 
this and give the matter prompt attention, writing into the blank after each 
of these questions asked the reply to the question, giving concisely the de- 
sired information, and return without delay to the secretary. This will only 
require a very few moments, and the information received from the members 
as a whole should bring out some facts of large value in the work of the 
association, Please do not put this off ‘to a more convenient season’’ but 
take the first opportunity to fix it up and mail as requested. 


CONDITION OF MINNESOTA FRuITS.—The strawberry crop in our state 
hasin many localities proved something of a disappointment, showing evi- 
dence of injury to the roots the past winter, weakening the plants to such 
an extent that its effect could not be overcome by the unusually favorable 
climatic conditions during and just prior to the ripening season. The 
raspberry crop, however, has made up in some measure for this, as a very full 
yield has been harvested from most of the raspberry fields. Other small 
fruits have given an average yield, as far as reported. The prospects for 
grapes is excellent, though they are a little backward and will need plenty of 
warm weather and sunshine to ripen them at an average date. The plum 
trees, as a rule, are not bearing heavily in Minnesota this year, and the crop 
gives promise of being a light one. As tothe yield of apples, the prospect of 
an abundant yield apparent early in the season has been injured materially by 
the unusual prevalence of blight, the Wealthy especially being severely af- 
fected this year by this disease, so that the crop of this variety will be an ex- 
ceedingly light one. The Duchess are bearing fairly well, and most other 
varieties will yield something less than the average crop. 

The prevalance of blight has affected all varieties this year, even the Peer- 
less, according to Mr. C. P. Blair, of St. Charles, who has often spoken of his 
fine Peerless orchard, showing considerable blight. The sparseness of the 
crop on many trees should insure some extraordinarily fine specimens 
for exhibition at the state fair and at the coming winter meeting of the society. 
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STORE FRUIT FOR THE WINTER MEETING.— Varieties of apples that 
could not otherwise be kept for exhibition at the annual meeting of this so- 
ciety, to be held the first week in December, should be placed in cold storage. 
Specimens for this purpose should be selected, handled and packed with great 
care, choosing those that are quite fully matured and thoroughly colored but 
have not begun to soften. Send to the secretary for shipping tags to be used 
for this purpose. Arrangements have been made for storing this fruit with 
A. Booth & Co., of Minneapolis, as for a number of years past. Do not 
rely upon fruit shown at the state fair for the exhibit at the winter meeting, 
but gather fresh specimens from the trees and pack and store for this specific 
purpose, to insure having the choicest specimens in perfect condition. 


HORTICULTURE IN ‘‘FARM, STOCK AND HomMg#.’’—Mr. G. W. Strand, hay- 
ing filled the place of horticultural editor in ‘‘Farm, Stock and Home”’ for 
the past three years, since the death of the late John S. Harris, has been com- 
pelled, by the pressure of other business affairs, to resign this position, which 
he has filled with satisfaction to the management and large benefit to the 
readers of the journal. He is succeeded by Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, 
for two years now the lecturer on horticulture at the Farmers’ Institute, and 
eminently well qualified both by experience and natural ability as a worthy ~ 
successor to those who have preceded him. Mr. Yahnke has devoted his life 
to the growing of fruits, and it is fitting that he should give his later years to 
the instruction of others along these lines. Mr. Yahnke is a member of the 
executive board of the State Horticultural Society and held in high esteem by 
all who know him. 


SUGGESTIONS TO EXHIBITORS OF FRUIT AT THE STATE FarrR.—The article 
under this title appearing in this number was prepared two years since for 
the benefit of exhibitors at the Minnesota state fair and has been sent out at 
two different times to the exhibitors. As the writer is no longer connected 
with the management of the horticultural department of the state fair, it has 
seemed to him wise to embody in this permanent form the result of his observa- 
tions and experience in connection with the exhibit of fruits for the benefit of 
those who are now exhibitors or may hereafter become such. He is confident 
that a close following of the directions here given would lessen the labor con- 
nected with the preparation and care of an exhibit and increase equally the 
chances of succeess in securing premiums. They are the summing up ofan ex- 
perience of fifteen yea:s as a successful exhibitor and for nearly that period 
in connection with the management of the department. 


SEEDLING EXHIBIT FOR AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SoOcIETY.— The 
American Pomological Society having postponed the date of its meeting at 
Kansas City to September 19-21, it becomes practicable for this society to 
make a display of seedling apples on that occasion, if it is the pleasure of the 
members to do this. All growers of valuable or interesting varieties or col- 
lections of varieties of seedling apples are requested to write the secretary at 
once, expressing their views as to the advisability of making such an exhibit 
and as to their willingness to contribute a display of seedling apples 
from their orchards for this purpose. We ought to be able to outdo the exhibit 
made at Boston two years ago before this same association, which brought 
Minnesota and our society so prominently before the notice of the country as 
growing succesfully valuable new fruits. 


Please address the secretary without delay as to this matter, the time 
being short to make necessary preparation. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER. 


MRS. N. S. SAWYER, EXCELSIOR. 


One continually hears the remark, “There are so few autumn 
flowers.” While strictly speaking this is true, I think we may 
not complain. A garden properly managed may have as great a 
luxuriance of foliage and wealth of bloom and fragrance through 
September and well into October as in midsummer. If most of these 
plants begin blossoming in June or July and are not essentially 
autumn flowers, what matters? 

One’s autumn garden may contain masses of perennial phlox 
in a wide range of colors: white, all the shades of pink, salmon 
pink, rose, delicate lavender, brightest scarlet and deepest red, 
with none of the “malignant magentas” nor hideous purples of the 
olden time. Its season of bloom may be prolonged until killing 
frosts by repeated shearings in early summer, by removing flowers 
as soon as faded or by planting in a slightly shaded position, the 
latest blossoms often being the best. 

One may also have the incomparable Japanese anemones, Whirl- 
-wind and Queen Charlotte, with their clouds of lovely white and 
pink blossoms, seeming in their daintiness and apparent delicacy 
to belong to spring rather than to autumn. 

Perhaps the most striking flowers to be found in our’ gardens 
at this time are salvias, tritomas, gaillardias; the brilliant cardinal 
flower, “the reddest red among our autumn perennials;’ and 
dahlias, now in perfection, in infinite variety and coloring, shading 
from the most delicate pinks and lavenders to the richest reds and 
deepest maroons. 

The yellows, that we thought to use so sparingly, are here in 
too great abundance: golden glow, two or three varieties of helian- 
thus, helenium, marigolds, calendulas and, best of all, coreopsis 
lanceolata. 
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Of blue flowers we have a generous number: platycodon, both 
blue and white, with balloon like buds and bell shaped flowers; the 
stately delphinium, monkshood, great lobelia, annual lobelias, forget- 
me-not, plumbago, two varieties of campanulas, Stokes’ aster, salvia 
azurea, veronica and the dainty perennial flax. : 

With the coming of cool weather pansies again delight us 
with their immense size and rich colorings. Other plants continu- 
ing in bloom, or beginning to bloom at this time, are petunias, ver- 
benas, zinnias, scabiosa, asters of many colors and varieties, cosmos, 
carnations, montbretias, pentstemon, the late planted gladioli, fun- 
kias, hibiscus, hypericum of graceful habit and exquisite flowers, 
achillea, pyrethrum hybridum, Shasta daisies; Iceland poppies, 
white, yellow and orange; boltonia, New England asters and pom- 
pon chrysanthemums; hydrangeas, with their panicles of creamy 
white flowers; clouds of snow white clematis paniculata; matri- 
mony vine, covered with a profusion of tiny purple blossoms and 
scarlet berries; honeysuckles full of flowers and fragrance, masses 
of maurandya vine, cobea scandens and passion vine, still with a 
wealth of bloom. 

By the twentieth of October the number has considerably dimin- 
ished, and November first there is little left save pompon chrys- 
anthemums, matrimony vine and maurandya vine. 

Early in September the work of clearing ground, preparing soil, 
sowing seeds, planting bulbs, dividing large plants and transplant- 
ing begins, and is continued until late in October. Plants and leaves 
as soon as withered should be removed from the garden and burned. 
Division of plants is best done by using a sharp knife or spade, 
or by shaking off the soil and pulling the roots apart with the 
fingers. 

Of the planting of spring flowering bulbs there is no need of 
mention here, as the leading dealers give reliable and explicit 
cultural directions. 

After frosts have killed the tops of dahlias, the roots may be 
taken up, dried in the sun and stored in boxes or barrels in a 
dry, moderately warm place. Gladioli and tuberous begonias may 
be stored in dry sand. Tender plants may be planted in boxes of 
mellow soil, and placed in the cellar for winter. 

With the revival of the old-fashioned herbaceous garden, the 
preparation of soil has become an important factor in our autumn 
work. That this be thoroughly done is absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. The soil should be well enriched, deeply dug and finely pul- 
verized. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of 
supplying plant roots with plenty of nourishment and a fine and 
mellow soil and placed in the cellar for winter. 
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Fall planting of perennials should be done early enough for 
them to make some root growth before winter, usually from the 
tenth or fifteenth of September until the tenth of October. After 
planting they should be cultivated occasionally until the ground 
freezes, or they should be mulched to the depth of two inches. On 
account of their early blooming season, paeonies, irises, mertensia, 
Iceland and Oriental poppies, dielytra, perennial candytuft, lemon 
lilies and lilies of the valley should be planted in autumn. 

Wm. A. Peterson says, “Paeonies will thrive in all kinds of soil 
but do best in a deep, rich loam. The bed should be trenched two 
or more feet deep, working in a great quantity of fertilizer. The 
crowns should be set two inches below the surface. The best time 
to plant is in the early fall, beginning September first.” 

The iris is a moisture loving plant and should be placed where 
it may receive plenty of water, especially during the blossoming 
season. The Japanese irises are truly magnificent, and the new 
varieties of German iris are particularly fine, having large, slightly 
fragrant blossoms of purest white, rosy lilac, delicate lavender, pale 
blue and pale lemon yellow, as well as the deep, rich shades of 
blue, purple and mahogany. 

Lemon lilies do best in a moist, slightly shaded location. Lilies 
of the valley may be planted from the middle of October until the. 
ground freezes. They require partial shade and rich, moist, mel- 
low soil. 

Among the many plants that may safely be planted in autumn 
are phlox, delphinium, platycodon, foxglove, hibiscus, lychnis, all 
of the campanulas, funkias, heuchera, pyrethrum hybridum, Stokes’ 
aster, hypericum, achillea, New England aster, boltonia and pom- 
pon chrysanthemums. 

No plant more amply repays liberal treatment than delphiatunn’ 
Trench the soil, work in plenty of fine, well rotted manure, and 
in summer mulch two inches deep and give a liberal supply of 
water. 

Perennial phlox responds to about the same treatment, though 
not requiring so moist a situation. 

Arrangement of garden should have careful consideration in 


autumn. Most herbaceous plants produce better effects in groups 
or masses. The single specimens may be reserved for the mixed 
border. Better have masses of a few good things than a little 
of everything, however good. 

Some which seem particularly adapted to massing are perennial 
phlox in colors, foxglove, delphinium, the perennial poppies, gail- 
lardias, Canterbury bells, campanula pyramidalis, Stokes’ aster, 
Shasta daisies and the irises. 
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Striking effects may be produced in garden or on lawn by 
groups of foxgloves, cardinal flower, lychnis chalcedonica, tritomas, 
hibiscus, bocconia and the tall delphiniums. 

Suitable to some retired corner or slightly protected spot are 
pansies, lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots and perennial blue flax. 

Endeared to most of us by association are the old-fashioned 
grass, or clove, pinks. Find some spot in bed or border for a few of 
the old time favorites. Just before the ground freezes cover the 
plants with dry leaves to a depth of twelve inches. Place over 
these cornstalks or wild hay, sufficient to keep the leaves securely 
in place. 

November first the lawn may be lightly seeded to restore the 
thin places, and a shallow top dressing of rich soil, or some com- 
mercial fertilizer spread upon it. 


Shrubs may usually be planted after the middle of October. - 


The same preparation of soil is necessary as for hardy herbaceous 
plants. They may be protected in winter by a mulching of coarse 
stable litter. Of the numbers of desirable shrubs and vines none 
are better than spirea Van Houttii, hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
and the hardy honeysuckles. 


One longing for a flower garden but not knowing how to go 
about it may receive assistance by reading “How to Make a Flower 
Garden,” Mrs. Ely’s “A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” and Skinner’s 
“Little Gardens.” 

There is no “royal road” to a beautiful flower garden. It may 
be attained only by study, patience, industry and, I may add, many 
tribulations. 


Mr. Philips (Wis.): How do you keep your gladioli bulbs in 
winter ? 

Mrs. Sawyer: I store them in dry soil. 

Mr. Benjamin: Did I understand you to say that dahlias needed 
moisture in winter? 

Mrs. Sawyer: I take them up, dry them off and put them 
away in straw ina moderately warm place. I do not know that that 
is the best or the proper way, but it is the way I have done and with 
good results. 

Mr. Radabaugh: How dry ought they to be? 

Mrs. Sawyer: So the surface is dry. 

Mr. Ferris (Ia.): Is the matrimony vine a hard one to winter? 


Mrs. Sawyer: I have not had it many winters, but it makes ~ 


such an immense growth every summer that it does not make much 
difference. 

Mr. D. T. Wheaton: How do you separate the tubers of 
dahlias ? 

Mrs. Sawyer: With a sharp knife. 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
J. P. ANDREWS, FARIBAULT. 


These two months are to the orchardist the busiest months 
of the year, and on the work done. during this period the success 
of the orchard depends. 

As to pruning, little need be done except to remove any dry 
limbs or blight, which should be cut away and burned. One of the 
most important matters in the orchard to attend to is one that is 
too often entirely neglected. Fruit well grown is half sold, and 
to grow fruit to perfection it must have an abundance of moisture, 
and to be sure of having plenty of moisture in this dry climate at 
this dry season of the year the ground must be thoroughly well culti- 
cated or heavily mulched. If mulching is practiced, it should be put 
on when the ground is well saturated and before the dry season 
begins. If cultivation is practiced it should commence as soon as the 
ground is suitable to work in the spring and continued at intervals 
of a week or two, depending somewhat on the weather, until the 
fruit is nearly or quite grown. 

Gathering the crop is too often all the work that is done in the 
orchard during the year, and yet the trees keep on bearing year 
after year—perhaps not quite as perfect fruit as if we took better 
care of them but altogether too good for the care bestowed upon 
them. The methods adopted in gathering and marketing will de- 
pend so much upon the size of the orchard crop and the market 
that it is difficult to mention any mode of procedure that would 
be suited to all cases. The small orchardist who has a near mar- 
ket will provide himself simply with stepladders and plenty of 
bushel baskets, gather the fruit directly into the baskets, set 
them into a spring wagon and deliver them directly to his cus- 
tomers, either consumers or dealers, at his near-by market town, 
and get a good price, while his neighbor farmer, who hauls his 
apples to the same market in a lumber wagon in sacks, can hardly 
give them away. 

It is best to make two grades.. On the first grade you can set 
the price, on the second grade you can accept the price the cus- 
tomer sets or work them up into cider and vinegar—but be very 
careful and don’t let the cider get too hard before using. 

The orchardist who is into it on a more extensive scale will 
provide bushel boxes and barrels in advance for the crop he has to 
ship. Stepladders, securely mounted on hand or push carts, that 
have a small platform at bottom and shelf at top, are more easily 
placed for most of the picking, using smaller ladders for the cen- 
tral part of the trees. 
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For shipping it is absolutely necessary that the fruit should not 
be bruised, and filling, carrying and emptying baskets should be 
done with the greatest of care. A canvas pouch holding about 
half a bushel, suspended from the shoulders of the picker by a 
strap and having an opening in the bottom which may be closed 
by flap and button, is very convenient and less liable to injure the 
fruit in emptying. 

The fruit is conveyed to the packing house, where it is thor- 
oughly cooled and graded before being packed for shipping. Bar- 
rels should be marked on one end with the name of variety, used 
in filling. The first two courses should be faced stems down. The 
barrel should be shaken gently several times while filling and heaped 
about two inches more than level, then head pressed in and securely 
hooped and nailed. 


Perhaps it would be well to mention the suckers that need to be ~ 


removed. One kind grows at the base of the tree, robbing it of the 
sap that should go to mature the fruit. These suckers should be 
cut away, or, as we say, sprouted, whenever they appear. An- 
other kind of suckers, or water sprouts, aften grow from the large 
limbs of half hardy kinds where they have been injured by the 
severe winters or excessive blight. These should also be sprouted 
out. 


Then there is another kinds of suckers, grown mostly in the 
neighboring town. They make their appearance first in a remote 
part of the orchard, then among your choicest trees, after dark, 
often accompanied by a two bushel sack—the same remedy should 
be applied as in case of the other suckers, they should be sprouted 
out. 

Mr. Yahnke: Mr. Andrews made a remark here about suckers 
and half hardy kinds. I would like to ask him whether the hardy 


kinds do not sucker? If the tree does not sucker is it an indication 
that it is hardy? 


Mr. Andrews: I have never been troubled with water sprouts . 


and suckers growing from hardy kinds. It is generally the case 
with them only when they receive an injury. 

Mr. Yahnke: Those water sprouts appear just as soon as you 
do much pruning on older trees, and if general pruning is done 
does not the sprout become a water sprout? Is not that the case 
generally? 

Mr. A, J. Philips (Wis.): It is with the McMahon White. 

Mr. Yahnke: Yes, in all orchards. 


Mr. Philips: I do not think you will find a McMahon White 
anywhere in the world but what you will see it growing water 
sprouts. The Northwestern Greening will not grow water sprouts. 
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Mr. Andrews: When you cut them back at the top it acts as 
an injury. It does not require as much sap to support that top, 
and that extra sap will always, when the top is trimmed back, show 
itself in the water sprouts. All those badly planted trees will show 
water sprouts; it may be a way they have of renewing themselves 
after they receive an injury. 

Mr. Yahnke: I think water sprouts show that a tree wants to 
expend its vitality, and if the chance is taken away to expand itself 
normally it will show it in water sprouts. 

Mr. Philips: An apple tree is like a man. A man will make 
a fool of himself and will do it in a different way from what any 
other man would. Now the Northwestern Greening you can cut in 
any way, and it will not produce water sprouts. The McMahon 
White is a vigorous grower, and yet you cut it at all if it is grow- 
ing vigorously, and it will make a lot of water sprouts. It all de- 
pends upon the variety. 

Mr. J. C. Ferris (Ia.): I want to say a word about gathering 
apples. The reader of a previous paper advanced some very good 
ideas of the way we should pick our apples and keep them in good 
shape. We use no kind of vessel to pick in, we find them unhandy and 
in the way; but one of the best things to pick in is a common grain 
sack cut in two, with a hook in the top as a bail fixed to hang it on 


a limb, in which to drop the apples. I tried that with great success. 


You can take a grain sack and make two nice little pails of it. Then 
I use a long, light spruce ladder that will reach to the top of almost 
any tree and drop that against the tree. Of course, it will some- 
times break some little limbs, but that will do no harm. We find 
a stepladder all right for the lower limbs, but have also a light ladder 
that will reach to the very top of the tree, and then with this pail 
made of a grain sack to put your apples in you will find it about as 
convenient as anything you can use. We shipped one carload to 
Chicago. They were just packed in baskets covered with burlap 
and shipped in that way. It is a very nice way to handle apples 
indeed. They were just common bushel baskets covered with 
burlap. 

The gentleman who read the paper gives us the idea that it is 
simply an injury which arrests the circulation of the tree that causes 
water sprouts. The water sprout comes below the injury, and 
any tree that is badly injured will throw out water sprouts. It may 
be that Mr. Philips is right and that the Northwestern Greening 
will not throw out water sprouts, no matter how much it may be 
pruned or injured? 

Mr. Philips: Did you ever see any? 

Mr. Ferris: I saw some little, fine sprouts, I don’t know 
whether you would call them water sprouts or not. I have seen 
them at the base of the tree, and I think that it is a good idea to break 
them off. 


Question: “What apple will keep the longest, the Patten’s 
Greening or the Northwestern Greening ?” 

Mr. Elliot: I will answer that question by saying the North- 
western Greening. 
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THE CHERRY AND PLUM ORCHARD IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER. 


FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


Not very many horticulturists in this state are fortunate enough 
to possess a cherry orchard, for which I am sorry, but I am glad 
that I am one of the fortunate. I already feast on the promising 
crop of next year and speculate on the amount of money the cherry 
orchard will bring, for the trees are full of blossom buds. How 
nice !—if it only would not be for the “if” that is in it, and that “if” 
is “Jack Frost” in blooming time. If that “if”? would remain away 
a good crop could always be secured. 


Rows of Homer cherry trees in bearing at Mr. Frank Yahnke'’s place. 


Very little is to be done in the months of September and Oc- 
tober in the cherry orchard when the season is normal. A bearing 
cherry orchard had better be left alone so as to ripen its wood to 
go well prepared into winter quarters. In a very dry season it 
might be necessary to keep up cultivation in a young cherry orchard 
in order to retain the moisture which is needed for them to go into 
winter right. However, a bearing cherry orchard I would mulch 
rather than keep up cultivation in. 
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Before harvesting the plum crop, the orchard should have good 
cultivation or mulching, for the purpose of retaining the moisture, 
which the trees are in need of in order to bring forth a heavy 
crop of large sized plums. The long droughts often prevailing at 
this time of the year are very trying to our trees, which results in 
the undersize of the fruit and also of the fruit grower’s purse. 

In September the plum orchard ripens its fruit, and a great 
deal of attention must be given to the harvesting and marketing of 
the fruit. No matter how fine this crop may be grown, if not rightly 


- picked it will not bring the desired price in the market. 


The plums should be picked before they are over-ripe, so that 
they come solid into market and stand up well until they can be 
sold. If they are in suitable packages they will bring the top price. 

When plums are grown extensively for market, the picking 
is a considerable item and especially when the right kind of help 
cannot be gotten. In such a case a picking sheet can be used and 
is made in this manner: Take a sheet of muslin six to eight feet 
square, according to the size of the tree. This is slit open from the 
center of the sheet to the middle of one side. The slit should be 
made so that it can be buttoned. Each corner should be provided 
with a leg, for the purpose of tightening and holding up the cloth 
securely. Onto this shake the plums, and no bruised plums will 
be obtained. Also picking can be done very rapidly in this way. 
After the plum crop is harvested, all the decayed and diseased 
plums should be picked up and destroyed. By so doing we would 
greatly reduced the disease of plum rot. 

Mr. Elliot: It seems to me that on the prairie mulching is no 
detriment. 

Mr. Yahnke: I did not say anything about mulching for the 
protection of the fruit, but only to ripen the fruit crop. I do mulch 
sometimes in different ways. If I find trees which are tender or the 
roots are near the surface I mulch in order to keep the frost away 
to some extent and thereby save the roots. We must study nature, 
and nature is the best teacher to show us how to take care of a fruit 
tree. In every case, no matter what kind of fruit you have to deal 
with, if you go into the wood you will find the roots of trees are 
protected by this mulch to prevent the ground drying out and to 
prevent the frost from getting in too deep. We place our trees so 
the hard winter does not take the moisture from the soil or the roots. 
If the tree is in moist soil it will stand very cold weather, but on 
the other hand, the roots if buried in dry soil and wintered in the 
open will dry out. The roots drying out their shoots in winter time 
is caused by the air, that dries them. We had that result in 1884. 
My trees. bore a heavy crop of fruit, and it did not rain from the 
middle of August till it froze up, and they were all dried dead next 
spring. Moisture would have saved them. 
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Mr. Merritt: I want to ask Mr. Yahnke if he does not think 
that plums should be picked for market, for shipping purposes 
particularly, instead of being shaken off on a sheet or anything else. 
Do you know that if you shake a plum upon a sheet, and it falls 
any distance, in a very large plum it will be likely to start the juice 
around the stem, and it will be but a very short time before that 
little drop will affect the other plums, and soon the basket or what- 
ever receptacle the plums may be in will be an awful looking mess. 

Mr. Yahnke: In some cases it would be better to hand-pick 
them, but where you have too many plums on hand you can’t do it. 

Mr. Elliot: Mr. Yahnke spoke of the mulch with which nature 
mulches every fall. That mulch remains there, and why do not the 
roots come to the surface? In case of drouth, where we have ex- 
cessive drouth, if the mulch is not put on until spring or summer 
you will not get any benefit from that mulching, because the mulch 
takes up every little shower that comes along and the roots do not 
receive the benefit of that moisture. But in the other case the mulch 


is there all the time, and it works no detriment to the roots when a- 


shower does come. 

Mr. Martin: What kind of mulch would you recommend to 
put around fruit trees? 

Mr. Yahnke: I use all kinds of mulch; it does not make much 
difference, anything that shuts off the air and keeps in the moisture. 
The refuse from sugarcane mills, straw, old hay or anything that 
will serve the purpose I mentioned can be used. Manure is good 
if you want to enrich the ground, and clover is also good for the 
same purpose. 


Question: “What is the best way to destroy moles?” 

Prof. Washburn: The gentleman who asked that question is 
laboring under a mistake; the mole does not gnaw fruit trees. The 
pocket gopher works on the roots and the field mice gnaw trees, 
but I will give a dollar for every piece of fruit tree gnawed by a 
mole. This subject will be treated of in the next bulletin. The 
moles make unsightly ridges in our lawns, but that is the only in- 
jurious thing about him, 


Question: “What is the best way to destroy angle worms in 


the soil?” 

Prof. Robertson: I never found any good reason for destroy- 
ing angle worms unless they became too thick on the sidewalks. 
The angle worm does a great deal of good for those lazy people 
who do not dig up their ground. Lime will kill them, but you 
don’t want to kill them. They do absolutely no harm, but on the 
contrary they doa great deal of good. 
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THE VINEYARD IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
GUST JOHNSON, EXCELSIOR. 


As much as I would like to’ describe to the members of this so- 
ciety the different kinds of work to be done in the vineyard in 
September and October, I feel that I am hardly equal to the occa- 
sion. Not that I don’t understand the treatment the vines should 
receive, but because I don’t know how your vines have been taken 
care of in the summer, and for years before. I feel about like a 
doctor would feel prescribing for a case without seeing it. Now, 
with the best of advice you are apt to make mistakes if you should 
tend your vines after certain rules, not understanding when to use 
exceptions. I could better tell you what to do this year than next 
year. What would be the right thing this year, next year would 
probably be wrong. According to the season one has to be pre- 
pared to meet the different problems as they come up. 

Now it has a great deal to do with ripening and marketing 
how your vines have been taken care of during the summer. In 
summer everything looks promising, your vines are loaded with 
fruit and your expectations run high, but when September comes 
you will hear people ask each other if the crop is going to be ripe 
this year. It puts me in mind of a man who had a great many vines, 
and he bragged of his vines. He said he had an expert look at 
them, and he said he never saw so many grapes and such nice ones. 
I told him “if that’s the case you must have exceptionally good 
grape land.” I thought I would see later about this great crop. 
After I had mine harvested and sold, I asked him if his grapes were 


‘ripe, and he said they had not started to color up. Then it was 


time they should be covered up for the winter. There is where you 
will be confronted with a problem which nobody can very well tell 
you what to do about unless he sees the vines. Are you to take 
them off green and receive very little for your labor or run the 
chance of not getting your vines to ripen their wood with the fruit. 
You stand a good chance of losing your vines the next winter if the 
frost should strike them when the immature fruit is on. Here 
you will have to learn for yourself what you would do and at the 
same time what the vines can do. Nature tries to make up for bad 
seasons. Sometimes it can’t, and that’s the time where you can by 
watching help nature along. There are different ways of doing it 
in this case. One way is to take off some of the bunches. It acts 
on the same principle as taking off part of a load when a horse is 
stuck with a heavy load. I am not in favor of gathering the grapes 
the way so many do. When they start in they take off the whole 
crop at one time. One objection to this is that they have too many 
grapes to market in a short time, and another is, the grapes are 
not all ripe. Grapes don’t generally ripen all at once, unless you 
leave them on until part of them are over-ripe. The way I do and 
would advise others to do is to take off part of the crop as it ripens. 
This makes quite a little more work, to be sure, but where a vine 
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Partial view of the vineyard of Gust Johnson, of 
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has a hard time to ripen its fruit it has a wonderful effect if only a 
few bunches are taken off. 

_ There are a good many ways of taking the grapes off the field. 
Some use tubs and water pails instead of using market baskets. 
For nice growing grapes its a good way they do in the east mostly 
now, which is to have a small stand in the field that will hold a 
few baskets. Pack them and fill them good and let them stand over 
night and settle before putting on the cover. If you raise nice 
grapes it will pay you to handle them the best way. 

Next in order is the marketing. One should find out the best 
way and put them up in the package which sells the best in the 
market, because the grapes might be all right but if put up in a shape 
which the market don’t take a fancy to, they won’t sell as well, and 
you don’t receive as much for them. 

About the time you are through with your marketing it is time 
to commence with your pruning and covering. Most years you 
ought to be done with your pruning and covering in October. As 
to pruning, there are about as many ways as there are heads. They 
all get some grapes, as far as I have known, but with most of these 
systems there are some faults, which they sooner or later run up 
against, and which I can’t explain in this paper. In this climate 
we do the best by raising our grapes as near the vines as possible. 
Now the way I would prune them I could not explain to make it 
clear for a beginner in grape growing. I could probably make it 
more plain if I had the vines here to show how it should be done, 
but then the question would come up again as to how the vines 
were trimmed before. I have trimmed vineyards which have been 
neglected, and it is impossible in one year to get them into any 
shape. It will take two or three years under any system to bring 
them back into the right shape. The different kinds have to be 
pruned different. Some with long vines and short spurs, others 
with short vines and long spurs. 

The next in order is the covering. Some advise plowing them 
under. Now, I think that’s a good way for the nurseryman, be- 
cause he can sell more vines. When I used to plow mine [ lost a 
good many vines every winter; after I covered them by hand I had 
no more trouble. It’s all right to have a shallow furrow to lay them 
in but not otherwise. If you are not experienced you will injure 
your vines, because if you dig off the ends of the roots you uncover 
them and expose the ends of the roots. The main thing to cover is 
the ends of the roots and around the crown of the roots, making the 
ground higher, and keep the frost from heaving them out. The 
vines need only to be covered out of sight from the cold winds in 
the fall and March, when there is little snow on the ground. 

Now if you have trimmed your vines and covered them as you 
ought to from the cold blasts of winter, you will feel happy in the 
spring when the sun shines out warm to see the small buds expand. 
What gives a vinegrower more hope than to see a vine, after laying 
dormant all winter, push out its buds vigorously in the spring? On 
the other hand, what is more discouraging than to see them trying 
to grow and finally give up in despair? 
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Mr. Bailliff: Have you had blight on the Delaware, and what 
is the best remedy ? 

Mr. Johnson: The only remedy I know of is spraying, and 
that must be done in time. Spraying helps to stop the spread of 
blight. If you start too late the injury is already done. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: What do you spray with? 

Mr. Johnson: With Bordeaux mixture. 

Mr. Yahnke: What varieties of grapes do you find most profit- 
able ? 

Mr. Johnson: I think the Delaware is the most profitable, 
taking all things together. I do not think there are any other kinds 
that pay better. 

Mr. A. D. Leach: I would like to ask Mr. Johnson whether he 
has ever found it necessary to fertilize his rich soil? 

Mr. Johnson: I applied a little fertilizer where the soil washed 
off in the clay. I have had the vineyard seven years. If you fertil- 
ize too much the vines make a stronger growth, but you get less 
grapes. 

Mr. Ferris (la.): When you prune the long vines and short 
spurs how many buds do you leave? 

Mr. Johnson: I generally leave two buds. I think it would be 
just as well to leave only one. If you prune too short they are 
liable to get too much wood. If you prune down too much they 
will run rampant. They are planted too close together. They have 
not room to run, and they break off. 

Mr. Van Ness: Would it be injurious to cut a grape vine in 
the spring? 

Mr. Johnson: I suppose it would have about the same effect 
it has on your trees, they would bleed. 

Mr. Van Ness: In prunmg the Moore’s Early, do you prune 
it short or long? 

Mr. Johnson: I prune them down short and get the biggest 
crop of grapes. I cut them down just like the others. 

The President: Have you grown the Campbell’s Early? 

Mr. Johnson: Not to any great extent, although I have grown 
it some. 

Mr. Benjamin: What kind of a trellis do you use? 

Mr. Johnson: Three wires. 

Mr. Martin: You mentioned the fact that mulching increases 
the growth of the vine. Does it not after you have developed the 
vine increase the growth of the fruit? 

Mr. Johnson: Not as I have found it. If the vine grows too 
strong you get less fruit, and generally the vine does not grow 
much. If you keep the two balanced, the wood and the fruit, you 
can figure on getting a crop year after year; but you must have the 
wood and the fruit balanced, you must not have too many grapes nor 
too much wood. 
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THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE AMERICAN BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HON. W. M. HAYS, ASST. SEC’Y OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


During the last five or ten years there has been a world-wide 
movement to take up the problems relating to plant and animal im- 
provement. This work has gone on in the laboratory of the scientist, 
in the fields where the experiments are being made with field crops, 
in the orchards, in the gardens, in the corn houses and on the live 
stock farms, in the offices of live stock associations; in the lecture 
rooms, and in various meetings the question has continually arisen 
in size and in grandeur of conception. In 1899 there was called in 
London an international congress of plant hybridizers. This seems 
to have given to the question a new world movement. Later, in 
1902, there was a meeting of plant breeders called in the city of 
New York. Last year at St. Louis a meeting of plant and animal 
breeders, scientists and those interested in the practical improve- 


‘ment of plants and animals was called. The economic scope of this 


question seems to be taking something of this form in the minds 
of the people who have investigated it: There are between four and 
five billion dollars worth of plants and animals produced annually 
in the United States, and those values can be increased from ten to 
twenty-five per cent with a reasonable expenditure of money and 
with a reasonable expenditure of labor, and possibly we may in- 
crease them much more than that. And scientific men have thought 
it necessary that this great problem should be taken up and ‘solved, 
and solved in a general way. The meeting at St. Louis brought 
together the plant and animal breeders, because it was seen that 
the problem is a common one. The plant men were behind the ani- 
mal men until the last five years. Now, however, the progress of 
the plant breeders has been such that they have rather eclipsed 
the achievements of the animal breeders, and the animal breeders 
are now coming to the plant breeders for whatever that is new they 
have to offer. This meeting at St. Louis was called for the purpose 
of trying to get together the classes of plant breeders and animal 
breeders, the practical men who make a business of growing plants 
and animals, and those interested in the subject from an educational 
and theoretical standpoint. The men that were present were most- 
ly plant men. The meeting was called in connection with the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, and the animal 
breeders felt it was a question for scientists and felt they did not 
belong there. The animal men cling to the experiments of Miles, 
made thirty years ago; they have not progressed much, and some 
of them still have the idea there is not much to learn. 
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This year it is expected that the association will meet at Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and an effort will be made to get together the other 
side and try to bring together the men interested in live stock. Now 
this association is not organized simply for the purpose of studying 
the process of breeding, but to study the propagation of pedigreed 
animals and pedigreed plants. 

We have hardly waked up to the size of this subject from an 
economic standpoint, but the’ scientific side of getting at the facts 
concerning heredity is steadily coming forward since the work of 
Mendel was made public, and there are many now following up his 
method of investigation. 

The American Breeders’ Association was organized under a con- 
stitution that provides for changing the constitution by vote of all 
the members by mail after the annual meeting of the association 
has put the question up to the members. I might say it has a good, 
broad, general constitution. The officers are Secretary Wilson, who 
is president; L. H. Kerrick, of Illinois, is vice president; F. B. 
Mumford, of Missouri, is president of the animal section; and Prof. 
N. E. Hanson, of South Dakota, is at the head of the plant breeding 
section, and I am the secretary. The committees that have been pro- 
jected for this association have not yet been appointed. As to 
membership, it is proposed to get membership from individuals at 
one dollar per year, life membership is given to individuals for $20, 
and associations are given membership for $20 to run twenty-five 
years. At the recent meeting of the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations a resolution was passed 
advising all the agricultural experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges to take life memberships. Life memberships form a per- 
manent investment fund. 

The time is coming when experiment stations will produce new 
varieties of fruits, grains and vegetables that will have a greater 
value than those now produced, they will bring a higher price on 
the market, and this is the only way to spread them rapidly and 
bring them before the people. This is a great deal better than the 
free seed distribution, into which enough money is being put to 
create a fund to carry on this experimental work of improvement 
in plants and animals. This organization proposes to work with the 
government of the United States and with the states to promote this 
work in any organization. 

It is the desire to have the agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations, live stock associations and all similar organizations become 
members, and I am here to invite you, ladies and gentlemen, as a 
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society to become the first association to take out a membership. 
I believe there are today fifteen life memberships. We need money 
to carry on the work of the association, and I am here to ask you 
to take out a membership. «This organization is new, its suc- 


’ cess is not yet altogether assured, but I have great faith in it. If 


you will go into this association as an organization I feel that it will 
be a great stimulus to it. 


NOTES ON FRUIT BREEDING FOR THE NORTHWEST. 


PROF. N. E. HANSEN, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, BROOKINGS, S. D. 


This is a subject I do not care to talk about very much. I prefer 
to make history rather than to write about it. Hence in the present 
stage of my work in improving northwestern prairie fruits I would 
sooner talk about the weather until more seedlings have been in 
bearing long enough to determine their ultimate value. The secre- 
tary, however, insists that I tell you something about the work, and 
you have all learned before this that it is impossible to get out of it 
if Mr. Latham insists in securing anything that he thinks will help 
out the horticultural report. 

In handling so many thousands of seedlings my endeavor in re- 
cent years has been to get some clue to the quality of the fruit while 
the plants are yet small. It would greatly lessen the labor involved. 
No positive correlations of this kind have as yet been observed. 
However, the two essentials of vigor and perfect hardiness are in- 
sisted upon from the beginning. With the sand cherry, of which I 
have a patch of over 25,000 plants of the third generation under 
cultivation coming into bearing the next year, I have found some 
seedlings that are quite free from mildew, which so commonly affects 
the plant, especially in moist seasons. It is my belief that we can 
breed a mildew-resistant race of this promising prairie fruit. In 
a patch of over 6,000 native plum seedlings I insist on, as far as 
possible, perfect foliage as well as fruit of large size and good qual- 
ity. In a patch of over three acres of strawberries of half wild, 
half tame ancestry, I insist on the leaves being as free from rust as 
possible, but it may be impracticable to do this, as our wild -straw- 
berries have the foliage affected in this manner. Whether we get 
our blight-proof apple remains to be seen. Any plant that will 
not endure 40° below zero with the ground bare of snow and come 
out unharmed the next spring is rejected. In disease-resistance 
some queer facts crop out. Some pure seedlings of wild roses mil- 
dewed while their hybrids with cultivated races were free. 
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There are three headings under which we might consider this 
subject: importation, exploration and amelioration. By dimportation 


‘we mean securing from other countries anything esteemed of value 


to test in this latitude. In pursuance of this policy I imported plants 
during the year from Russia, Germany, France and England. Some 
of these were novelties from other countries. 

By exploration is meant hunting for desirable variations from 


the normal type of fruits in our native woods and prairies. The 


past season a trip of this kind was taken from Pierre to the Black 
Hills in co-operation with the division of botany of the South Da- 
kota Experiment Station. The trip necessitated driving 250 miles 
by team and camping out fifteen nights in a tent. I also took two 
trips along the Missouri river in Campbell and Walworth counties, 
to the north line of the state. Some very choice plums were ob- 
tained, including one one and three-eighths inches in diameter and 
of excellent quality. Under propagation and cultivation this size 
will probably be increased. Another plum nearly as large was 
found on the alkali plains on the Cheyenne nearly 120 miles west 
of Pierre in the range country. 

By amelioration is meant the improving of this material gath- 
ered from various parts of the world. We should take all our na- 
tive plants of any value and try by crossing them with desirable im- 
ported plants to obtain new plants combining the desirable char- 
acteristics of both races. : 

We have a number of interesting hybrids of the native with the 
Japanese plums coming on, but none of these are old enough to 
fruit. To enumerate the numerous hybrids of tame and wild fruits 
already secured would hardly be of interest at this time, as I prefer 
to wait until they have borne fruit sufficiently to give decided indica- 
tions as to their value. The plum I have mentioned as having been 
found along the Missouri river is, I think, worthy of attention, as it 


is nearly equal to Wolf in size. ' 
In Bulletin 88 of the South Dakota Experiment Station, June, 
1904, I discussed breeding for hardiness as follows: ‘‘This is the 


most difficult problem of the plant-breeder. The constitutional abil- 
ity of a plant to endure cold cannot be changed by selection alone. 
DeCandolle writes in ‘The Origin of Cultivated Plants:’ ‘The 
morrmern limits of wild species * * * * have not changed 
within historic times, although the seeds are carried frequently and 
continually to the north of each limit. Periods of more than four 
or five thousand years, or changements of form and duration, are 
needed apparently to produce a modification in a plant which will 
allow it to support a greater degree of cold.’ 
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“The reader will now ask how can plants be bred more resistant 
to cold. This is done by crossing them with hardy species. Many 
examples might be given of this. Ina general way, it may be stated 
that by crossing hardy wild fruit plants with tender cultivated ones 
new individuals may be produced combining the hardiness of the 
wild with the size and quality of fruit of the tame. A good illus- 
tration of this line of endeavor is the work of Webber and Swingle, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, in producing or- 
anges and lemons more resistant to cold than any now existing. 
Citrus trifoliata, a very small inferior fruited species from Japan, 
but hardy as far north as Philadelphia, was crossed with choice large 
fruited oranges and lemons. The remarkable results already ob- 
tained indicate that the orange belt will soon be extended far north 
of the present limits. 

“At the South Dakota Experiment Station an effort is being 
made to extend the cherry, peach and apricot belt north to the Mani- 
toba line by similar cross-breeding experiments. The present writ- 
er regards the plan as entirely feasible, although a series of years 
will be necessary for completion of the work. In all the fruit- 
breeding work at the South Dakota Experiment Station perfect 
hardiness of plant is the first consideration. Any seedling of the 
apple, crab, plum, cherry, sand cherry, pear, peach, apricot, straw- 
berry, raspberry, currant, gooseberry, grape or other fruit showing 
inability to endure the winter without protection of any kind is at 
once discarded. In breeding hardy roses the same principle is fol- 
lowed. In the work with vegetables the endeavor is to select for as 
great a degree of earliness as is consistent with a fair crop.” 

Mr. Elliot: Is the native plum you mention like the clingstone 
or the freestone Wolf? 

Prof. Hansen: It is a freestone, like the original Wolf. 

Mr. Sahler: Which is the best? 

Prof. Hansen: I think that the freestone, which was the original 
variety sent out as Wolf, is the better of the two. The clingstone 
Wolf, which has appeared in recent years, is either a bud variation 
or a nursery mixture. It is certainly an excellent plum, but it 
originated in the southern border of Iowa, in Wapello county, 
and I think it appears reasonable to believe that a plum we find 
native in our northern woods if equal in quality and size and pro- 
ductiveness will be better adapted to our conditions. I believe that 
is a safe proposition. Many of our standard varieties of plums are 
not early enough for the northern part of South Dakota or for North 
Dakota. The earliest plums on the South Dakota Experiment Sta- 
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tion grounds last summer were some of Manitoba origin. Greater 
earliness must be insisted upon for our plums. 

There is one thing to 
consider, and that is, we 
cannot breed hardiness into 
seedlings. You can breed 
fruit seedlings by the mil- 
lions and by selection bring 
them up to large size and 
good quality, but the all-es- 
sential point of hardiness 
must be there in the first 
place. Hardiness is put 
there by nature and is a 
characteristic that cannot be 
acquired by better selection. 
Here is a bombshell I intend 
to throw into the seedling 
camp. As quoted in my 
paper, De Candolle says at 
least four or five thousand 
years are necessary to cause 
any modification in the con- 
stitution of a plant enabling 
it to withstand a greater 
degree of cold. Plants have 
not advanced one hundred 
miles north of their natural 
limits in historic times. How- 
ever, the work can be done 
by nature because, for in- 
stance, the box elder has 
been adapted to climates 
varying as widely as Kansas, 
Virginia, Minnesota’ and 
Manitoba, since southern box 
elders winter-kill at the north 
although botanically they are 
fie same as those of far 
northern orign. Many of our 
nurserymen now realize this 
and are careful in the source 
their tree seeds. Others 
find it to be too expensive 
to be straight and honest in 
these things, it is so easy and 
tempting to buy our seeds from milder climates. The state should 
help in the matter of bearing the added expense in the exploration 
work in order to get hardy evergreen. seeds at the north. 

We are too impatient with some of our orchard fruit seedling 
work and are barking up the wrong tree. To attempt to adapt the 
European plums, such as those of the Lombard type, to the north 
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would take too long. In apple seedlings some say that seedlings 
from Vermont apple seed is hardier than those from the French crab. 
I have tried both and see no practical difference, as both were dead 
after the winter of 1898-9. In reality both belong to the same spe- 
cies, Pyrus malus. In the case of Vermont apple seedlings, they 
can be traced back less than three hundred years ago to England, 
Germany or possibly to France itself, from which the French crab 
was imported. I see no use in planting Ben Davis, Bellflower or 
other southern apples at the north. All of these trees date back a 
few generations to the milder coast climate of western Europe. 
There is no inherent hardiness enough for the north. There is no 
rate of apple that will stand our winter as well as those of the 
Hibernal type and some other regions. If you have a dead Hibernal 
I would like to see what kind of treatment it received. The apple 
is indigenous to Asia and to eastern and western Europe, hence the 
various races of apple vary much in hardiness. Hence if Professor 
Budd had done nothing else than to introduce a hardy race of the 
apple for the far north it would be glory enough for any man, but 
he did far more than that for northwestern horticulture, and his 
name and fame are secure. 

I have several thousand apple seedlings coming on, many of 
them cross-bred. If we should keep within De Candolle’s law we 
would not go far astray for our seedling work. We should insist 
at all times on perfect hardiness. 

Mr. Elliot: You would then plant seed from the hardiest va- 
rieties only ? 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, I certainly do believe in it. I think it is 
useless to plant seeds from the tender southern and eastern apples 
that are shipped north. Did not Peter M. Gideon prove this? Ten 
years after planting a bushel of apple seeds he had two trees left, 
and they were Siberian crabs. Do not lose sight of the fact that 
such winters as 1855-6, 1872-3, 1884-5 may come again. 

E. A. Smith: Would you include seed of the Malinda apple? 

Prof. Hansen: I would not advise planting self-pollinated or 
inbred seeds of Malinda, as it is really of Vermont origin, dating 
back to England. We would not know the varieties that were in 
the original orchard in Vermont. The Malinda came to Minnesota 
as a one-year seedling, as | understand. You cannot tell the pedi- 
grees of these apples in most instances. Mr. Perkins of Red Wing 
has a large number of promising seedlings of Malinda, but as they 
come from a mixed orchard containing some hardy varieties, such 
as Duchess, they may have had true hardiness bred into them. 
What is the pedigree of the Wealthy? It may turn out to be sim- 
ply a cross of Fameuse and Duchess. 

Captain Reed: Have you gone back on the Siberian crab apple 
seedlings you advocate for stocks? 

Prof. Hansen: Not in the least. The Siberian crab seedlings 
are native of a climate where the temperature goes to 50° below 
zero, with the ground bare of snow, and will stand anything in the 
way of climate we can furnish in Minnesota or the Dakotas or the 
Canadian Northwest. This region is the Trans-Baikal section of 
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Siberia, the home of the true Siberian crab which the Russians have 
found essential to use for stocks to prevent root-killing at the north. 
The Russians themselves long ago found out that even the hardiest 
apples would not be hardy at the north when used as stocks and, 
hence, took the Siberian crab as a foundation for their northern or- 
chards. 

Captain Reed: Do you know of any standard apple from which 
we can raise seedlings as hardy as those from the Siberian crab 
seed ? 

Prof. Hansen: The winter of 1898-9 proved to me that no 
standard apple seedling (Pyrus malus) will endure 40° below zero 
with no snow on the ground. At this same time the seedlings of 
the pure Siberian crab proved perfectly hardy. 

Mr. Fay: Will you recommend the planting of a hybrid apple 
such as the Briar Sweet, which, as you know, is Siberian in its 
parentage ? 

Prof. Hansen: We are getting on the danger line there at least 
for the far north. From this latitude south I presume there would 
be no essential difference. 

Mr. Underwood: What do you mean by hardiness? 

Prof. Hansen: Resistance to cold is what we usually refer to at 
the north. The other use of the term, meaning resistance to heat, 
we are not especially concerned about, except that northern trees in 
general do not do well far south. 

Mr. Underwood: In what way does cold affect a tree? 

Prof. Hansen: Sudden alternate freezing and thawing kills 
the live cells in the cambium layer, as is noticed in sunscald of apple 
trees. There is a certain degree of cold that will kill an oleander 
and the same temperature will not affect an apple tree. A fuchsia 
is killed by cold that will not harm a peony. This resistance to cold 
is something inherent in the constitution of the plant itself. I quit 
coddling my plants long ago. After the first year they must take 
their chances unprotected from the cold. If not they must make 
way for plants that will. 

Mr. Nordine: Some believe that the evaporation of moisture in 
the limbs changes the texture of the tree. Has that anything to do 
with the hardiness of the tree itself? . 

Prof. Hansen: It is certainly true that shoots that are too wa- 
tery and full of sap in the fall will not endure the winter as well 
as when fully ripened. Other things being equal, an apple tree that 
ripens its wood well in the fall stands a better chance of enduring 
cold unharmed than one that keeps on growing and does not ripen 
its wood properly. But just what hardiness is in a plant is indeed 
difficult to determine from a study of the cell structure. Mature 
wood and thick, firm leaves, I think, help, but nothing very definite 
has been brought out in that line. Hardiness is something inherent 
in the live tissues of the plant bred into the tree during thousands of 
years of “the survival of the fittest.” A point I wish to make is 
that we should take this inherent cold resistance that has been de- 
veloped by the action of this law and in time breed from it plants 
native to a milder climate. 
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Mr. Ferris (Iowa): I have a Grimes Golden top-grafted in a 
Hibernal orchard. Would you discourage the growing of seeds 
from these Grimes Golden? 

Prof. Hansen: No, I would not. I am just getting to the 
question as to how to get hardiness bred into plants. The only 
way is to breed from plants that are really hardy in the first place. 
Desirable qualities as to size and quality of fruit must be secured 
by crossing these with tame varieties. But there is one danger in 
obtaining crosses with tender species, and that is the lessened de- 
gree of hardiness. In that case it may be necessary to cross again 
with the wild, thus getting a three-quarter wild and a one-quartet 
tame plant. I have some plants of peculiar appearance coming on 
in my “incubator.” A man who hybridizes widely different plants 
must be prepared for some queer results. It is like hatching duck 
eggs under a hen; some unexpected developments appear. My 
hybrid of the sand cherry with Prunus Simoni, an apricot plum 
from China, is now in its second season along with some hybrids 
of the sand cherry with the peach. What these and a number of 
other queer combinations will bear as to fruit 1 do not know. 

Mr. Elliot: Is there any difference as to selecting the male or 
female for hardiness in producing hybrids, as they do with tender 
species ? 

Prof. Hansen: I think it would be unsafe with the present 
knowledge to insist on either male or female parent giving hardi- 
ness. I try to make the cross both ways so as to be surer of obtain- 
ing what is wanted. In a general way I prefer to use the wild 
plant as the female parent, as we know then there is a true hybrid if 
there is any change in foliage and the plants prove hardy. 

Mr. Elliot: Would you select the wild variety as the female 
in all cases? 

Prof. Hansen: The safer way is to make the cross both ways 
whenever possible. This is called reciprocal crossing. My en- 
deavor is to produce choice fruits and flowers that will be hardy 
without winter protection in the prairie Northwest, especially Da- 
kota. By securing native stock from both Dakotas, Assiniboia, 
Manitoba and Minnesota I hope to breed a generalized type that 
will be successful over a wide area. There are many interesting 
side lines of investigation that present themselves in the course of 
the work, but with the present working facilities—since I am work- 
ing for practical results with the least possible waste of time—lI 
am forced to forego some of these purely scientific questions and 
to raise a few thousand more seedlings instead. At all times, how- 
ever, | endeavor to keep close to definite aims, and when once a 
line is laid out that will take twenty-five years to complete never 
to relinquish the effort even though the prospect for a successful 
issue appears remote. Experiments undertaken fifteen years ago 
are just now beginning to bear good results, and every spring I 
start experiments that will take an equal length of time for suc- 
cessful fruition, but such considerations as to the necessary time 
required never keep me from my fixed purpose to get the work 
done. If the experiment stations were not courageous enough to 
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undertake such work, then who is to do it for the public at large? 
Fruit-breeding is invention work, and if we could get more men like 
Edison to turn their attention to fruit-breeding our problems would 
be solved in a few years. 


THE WINTER CARE OF FRUIT TREES. 


J. V. WICHELER, OWATONNA. 


In preparing this paper, I have not presumed to instruct you vet- 
erans in horticulture. My purpose has been to say something which 
may peradventure encourage our people who are not growing fruit 
for their own use to plant fruit trees, make them live and prove a 
blessing. 

If my barber had not persuaded me before appearing here to 
have my horns and other insignia of my craft removed you might 
have known, without my telling you, that I am a “tree peddler.” 
In following my vocation from day to day, people are constantly 
telling me this climate is too cold for apple trees to do well. Now, 
I do not believe it. I think that the injury done to our trees results 
from cold only in the ratio of about one in ten, and the other nine- 
tenths may be attributed to a lack of moisture more than to the cold. 

We hear much about the dry atmosphere of Minnesota, and 
therein lies the cause of our troubles as well as of our joys. While 
the dry, sunny days bring out the unexcelled color and flavor for 
which our apples are noted, they are, at the same time, trying on 
our trees. Trees do not freeze as potatoes, for instance, do, but they 
dry out. The sap of a tree is circulating, to some extent, both 
summer and winter and constantly evaporating into the air. When, 
therefore, in the winter the conditions become such that the root 
system is no longer able to send up and replenish this lost sap, the 
tree dries out just as it would in very dry summer weather. One’ 
reason, I believe, why some varieties are so much more hardy than 
others is that they contain in their make-up a large amount of 
water. Take a Hibernal tree that has been kept in a storage house 
over winter, cut it in two with a knife, and it will immediately look 
sappy where it is cut. It is hardy because it has the ability to carry 
a large percentage of water in its system; it does not soon dry out. 

The statement that the cold does the damage is put to me so 
frequently that I have, so to speak, been forced to consider whether 
or not it is correct. My occupation takes me each year to both the 
extreme northern and southern limits of the state and affords me 
an opportunity to observe the conditions of the trees and the meth- 
ods used in handling them on almost every day of the year. My 
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observations have led me to believe that the injury results from 
lack of moisture and not from cold. To prove that this is the case, 
I need only refer to the past winter. It was surely cold enough 
and cold long enough to kill the trees, if the cold were what de- 
stroys them. 

During the past summer I have driven over almost all of Clay 
county, large portions of Becker and Polk counties in Minnesota 
and Grand Forks county, North Dakota. On account of the ex- 
tremely cold and long winter, I had expected to find many injured 
trees. I observed them closely everywhere and am pleased to say 
that I did not find a single tree of our hardy varieties that had 
sustained any apparent injury. On the contrary, the apple trees 
fruited heavily everywhere, even where they had no shelter at all. 

In southern Minnesota large numbers of trees were injured and 
many killed outright. Why this difference? It certainly was no 
colder, but while the ground was very wet when it froze in the north, 
it was dry when it froze in the south. In the north nature gave 
them a heavy mulch of snow, while in the south the ground was 
generally left bare. Ii the trees in northern Minnesota had gone 
through such a winter with the ground dry and bare, I dare say 
there would have been few uninjured trees and no fruit. Now 
we cannot fence out the cold, but we may conserve the moisture. 

I found, on the grounds of Mr. F. W. Schlaberg, at Grand 
Forks, young catalpa, horse chestnut, hydrangea and other halt 
hardy shrubs that had not been injured in the least. The catalpa 
had fine foliage extending to each terminal bud. Mr. Schlaberg 
informed me that he makes a practice of turning on the hose, satu- 
rating the ground well before it freezes, and his shrubbery always 
comes through the winter safely. 

Consider the spring of 1903. In southern Minnesota during 
the time apple trees were in bloom we had constant heavy and 
cold rains; no cessation of them. If there had been no apples that 
year people would have said the rains washed off the pollen. The 
trees, however, fruited heavily, and the reason may be found in 
the fact that they came through the previous winter with the ground 
thoroughly wet, and, as a result, their vitality was strong; prov- 
ing, it seems to me, that the setting of fruit depends more upon the 
vigor of the tree than upon weather conditions at blossoming time. 
Fully three-fourths of our home grown trees that die are lost princi- 
pally on account of neglect, partially because of sunscald and 
blight—and the cold wave made a scapegoat for it all. 

Now, an effort to prevent injury which began only with the 
advent of winter would be much like locking the stable after the 
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horse is stolen. To insure success we must make every move from 
the very beginning of the life of the tree in accordance with those 
methods which experience shows produce satisfactory results. If 
you desire to grow apples in profusion for your family, select well 
drained land (there is such a thing as too much water), preferably 
a northeast slope, but any slope will do. Never mind whether 
you have shelter or not. (Thousands of people imagine they have 
to grow a forest before they can grow apples.) 

Secure Minnesota grown trees with good roots, three-year-old 
trees preferred. Plant deep on heavy soils, with at least eight inches 
of the trunk of the tree in the ground; on light soils fifteen inches 
is not too much. Dig the holes large enough and deep enough so 
that you can put six inches of rich, mellow soil (no manure) under 
the roots. The people who have had unsatisfactory results from 
deep planting are those who put the roots down on to the hard clay 
subsoil. 

Set that side of the tree which has the limbs nearest the ground 
toward the southwest. Start the limbs about six inches, and not 
over one foot, from the ground. Train by pruning while young, so 
as to grow the tree as near the ground as possible. A low trunked 
tree is far more apt to live and fruit than one with a high trunk. 

If you have no shelter, plant a shelter belt at the same time that 
you plant the fruit trees. It will soon grow if given proper care. 

Cultivate your trees well, and during the first few years raise 
some hoed crop amongst them. 

About the first of June put a good, big pile of new mown grass 
around each tree and keep it there. Green cut grass will hold the 
moisture better than anything else.. If the ground becomes so 
dry that they need water, remove the mulch, dig up the ground 
so that it will absorb water readily, give a barrel, NO LESS, of 
water to each tree and immediately replace the mulch. The tree 
will then go through three weeks of the dryest weather without 
injury. By that time it will probably rain, but if not repeat the 
dose. The way people commonly water their trees and shrubs, a 
gallon or two at a time with the ground left exposed and allowed 
to bake, so that capillary attraction draws the water into the air 
almost as fast as it is put on, does more harm than good. Soak 
them thoroughly while you are about it and immediately mulch well. 
Many trees are lost the first winter after they mature a heavy crop 
of fruit. In maturing its fruit the tree exhausts its vitality and the 
wood is left extremely dry. Such loss may be entirely prevented by 
providing sufficient moisture during the fall. A good fruiter is 
worth taking care of. 
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If the fall is a very dry one, saturate the ground around each 
tree thoroughly with water, and after the water has been absorbed 
loosen up the ground again. Loose ground will not freeze as deep 
as solid ground, because the particles of air that occupy the spaces 
between the particles of soil form dead air chambers and act the 
same as dead air space in a wall. Next wrap the trunk with wire 
netting, or some other material that will keep the mice out, and put 
manure a foot or more deep and out not less than four feet, or as far 
as the limbs extend, around each tree, being careful not to pile it 


directly against the tree. This should all be done shortly before 


the ground freezes. 

Many people have a very mistaken den that by letting the 
ground freeze deep and mulching in the spring they will delay the 
time of the spring awakening and bloom. The fact of the matter 
is it does not make five minutes difference in the time in which the 
tree will leave out or bloom; but the tree that was heavily mulched 
before the ground froze will show much greater vitality, bear the 
most fruit and live longest. The mulch should be removed as soon 
as the leaves begin to appear on the trees in the spring. Young 
trees are frequently broken down by snowdrifts. To avoid this 
gather the branches into a close bunch and tie with binding twine, 
and set a few poles up around the tree and tie to them to hold the 
tree in position. 

Many apple trees are destroyed every winter by rabbits and 
mice. The man who will allow rabbits to eat his trees must be 
hibernating or lazy and does not deserve any apples. The wide- 
awake man will eat the rabbits fried a nice brown and served with 
apple sauce; however, a coat of whitewash, the lime thinned with 
a solution of glue and enough carbolic acid to make it smell quite 
strong, will spoil the flavor of the bark for both rabbits and mice; 
in addition, it will prevent sunscald and destroy the eggs of in- 
sects that may be deposited in the crevices of the bark. 

By following such a course all our apples of the first and second 
degree of hardiness may be successfully grown anywhere in Min- 
nesota, and the loss from winter injury will be insignificant. The 
reward in dollars and cents, to say nothing of the pleasure and 
aesthetic value, will be as generous as from any other branch of 
farm work. 


Mr. C. Harrison (Neb.): I think this is one of the most 
important subjects that has come before this society. Down in 
Kansas a great many orchards went into winter quarters, and they 
died. One man put a barrel or two of: water around each tree, 
and he saved his trees. In Nebraska you let a tree freeze dry, 
and it injures it. Twenty-one years ago we had a very dry winter, 
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when we were living in Illinois, and nearly all the orchards were 
wiped out. We cannot lay too much stress on this: if we want to 
save our orchards we must let them ge into winter quarters with 
wet feet. I spent a few years myself in growing apples, and I know 
that apple trees need wet feet in winter, and that is what keeps 
them alive and in a healthy condition; but you let a tree go into 
winter quarters with dry feet, and it is bound to die. A tree in 
summer time is a pump. It needs an immense amount of water, 
and it will pump the ground dry all around it, and if it is not re- 
plenished it cannot possibly -go through the winter. The safest 
and the best way to conserve the moisture is to have the trees in a 
depression and put two or three barrels of water around them. 
At the same time you give the tree water give it cultivation, and 
the cultivation will do something towards conserving moisture. 

Capt. Reed. You can hold a tree back by mulching. I know 
you can hold it back by mulching. 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, fifteen minutes. (Laughter. ) 

Capt. Reed: The sun has some influence in starting the sap, 
because a tree is injured after the sap starts too early; but a heavy 
mulching will prevent the sap from starting too early and will 
hold the tree back one or two weeks. 

Prof. Hansen: That has been tried many times, and it has been 
shown that you cannot keep the blossom back fifteen minutes by 
mulching, but if you delay mulching until it is frozen you can keep 
the frost in in the spring. 

Capt. Reed: I never mulch until the ground is frozen. 

Prof. Hansen: If the mulch is so. deep that it will keep the 
frost in the roots the tree is badly injured and sometimes killed. 
The only way to keep back the sap is to cover the whole tree. You 
can keep a strawberry back if you cover the whole plant, but vou 
cannot cover a whole tree. It will start as soon as the air is warm 
enough, and the leaves will come out. 

Mr. Radabaugh: The question regarding the possibility of 
holding a tree back came up here three years ago. I made a trial 
here in the city, and on the eighth day of May the plum trees in 
the city and country were in full bloom. I tried this experiment of 
mulching upon one plum tree in the yard, and I held it back until 
the 17th. That was actually the case, but whether it was good for 
the tree or not I don’t know. I also had good success in hold- 
ing back gooseberries. I think this idea that mulching will not 
hold trees back is a mistaken one. I mulch in the winter time; I 
put on a heavy mulch, and the tree will do just as I stated. 

The President: When I was out with the: Farmers’ Institute 
as horticulturist six or seven years ago this question used to come 
up at nearly every institute, and I would answer it practically as 
Prof. Hansen has done, not from personal experience; but I made 
up my mind I would try an experiment on my own place, and the 
first winter I was out with the institute afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity. The ground that winter froze very deep. I went through 
my orchard and mulched alternate trees of the same varieties, 
which is the only proper way to make the experiment. I mulched 
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one Whitney very heavily and left the other unmulched, and ] 
did the same with the Wealthy, and it seemed to me I conducted 
the experiment in as nearly a perfect manner as it possibly could 
be conducted. I watched the outcome of the experiment with 
great interest, and the result was they all bloomed at the same time, 
both those that were mulched and those that were not mulched. 
The great difficulty with the experiments reported is that the 
experimenter usually mulches all his trees and makes a compari- 
son between his trees and those of some other orchard that were 
not mulched. Owing to the variety or to the difference in loca- 
tion there may be a difference of a week in the blooming period 
in some of our orchards. If Capt. Reed will mulch alternate trees 
of the same variety, I shall be very much astonished if he does 
not report different results next winter at our meeting. 

Capt. Reed: I wait till the ground is frozen before I mulch my 
irees. 

The President: I mulched in February. I mulched with ma- 
terial taken from our straw pile. I might state it was only a few 
days before blossoming time that I made an examination of the 
ground. 

Mr. Radabaugh: You have got to wait till the Iatter part of 
winter to mulch. I waited till the snow began to melt on the 
ground, and then if the mulch is put on it has not time to thaw. 

Prof. Hansen: Did you mulch your whole orchard or only a 
part of it? 

Mr. Radabaugh: I had only a few trees, but all the other trees 
were in full bloom on the 8th of May, while this one that I had 
mulched did not begin to bloom until the 17th. 

Mr. Long: ‘Those of you who were present or who read the 
report for that year will remember that the late Prof. Pendergast 
related an instance of a rosebush, which was growing at his home 
in New Hampshire, pushing the ends of some branches through a 
broken window light into the kitchen. At the time the ground was 
frozen to a great depth and was covered with several feet of snow, 
yet that part of the rosebush that was subjected to the warm 
atmosphere commenced to leaf out and form flowering buds. In 
that case the conditions certainly could not have been more favor- 
able to effect a possible retarding of the growth. 

Prof. Green: I have had quite a little experience along the 
line mentioned by Mr. Wedge. I think Prof. Pendergast was right. 
I am very familiar with the cold grapery. The cold grapery is 
used for the purpose of forwarding grapes. The vines are planted 
outside and are led through the wall into the house. I know this, 
and it is not a matter of doing it once or twice, but you start the 
tops of the vines into growth without any respect to the condition 
of growth on the outside. These vines brought through the wall 
from the outside to the inside of the house steadily started into 
growth, and they made quite a growth before the roots thawed out. 
If you cut twigs of the pussy willow bush you will have it in flower 
in a few weeks, and hazel bush in ten days, without any regard 
whatever to the condition of the roots. I think it is assumed by 
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most horticulturists and botanists that when the conditions are 
right the buds will start without reference to the condition of the 
roots of a plant. 

Mr. A. K. Bush: In regard to the matter of applying water 
to the roots of the trees, one of the best methods is to use one or 
two pieces of porous tile, two or three inches in diameter, placing 
one or two, as you may see fit, about the roots of the tree. Water 
can be poured through them directly to the roots of the tree, and a 
little water applied in that way goes a great deal farther than a large 
quantity applied on the surface. If it is applied in this way 
it can be done at a cost not to exceed a cost of a cent or two 
daily, and I find it works splendidly. Those tiles are shipped in 
carload lots and cost about two cents apiece. 


HOSPITALITY. 


(Remarks by Mr. Harrison after the reading of a paper of 
above title by Miss Margaret J. Evanspublished in the May No.) 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I was charmed with that delight- 
ful address. I had the thought in my mind for some time that 
hospitality was going to be one of the lost arts. I know some- 
thing of the needs of hospitality. I used to travel in this country 
in 1857, and if I could lay my wet coat in a corner of the house 
and lie down upon it I thought I had good entertainment, and if 
the people shared their johnnycake with me I thought I fared 
better still. The great trouble is that people go to too much 
trouble. I tell my wife to put on an extra plate and let the 
visitor eat what we eat, but she must make preparation as though 
she were going to feed an army or entertain a king. But then, 
she can’t help it, she was born that way. When the minister 
comes there is a great deal of fuss made, but I tell you he would 
be a great deal better satisfied with a meal of bread and butter 
than with such an elaborate display. Once a minister went to 
see a widow who had a nice flock of children. She thought be- 
cause it was the minister she must put forth her best effort to en- 
tertain him, and she concluded she must have a pie, but she had 
only one raisin. The children were instructed that they must not 
ask for the piece of pie with the raisin in. The raisin was put 
in one corner of the pie, and after a while with a good deal of 
flourish and preparation the minister was invited to sit down to 
the table. The children were on their very best behavior until 
they got to the pie. When the pie was cut there were four chil- 
dren with mouths agape and eyes wide open to see what became 
of that raisin. When the minister was helped to his piece of pie, 
there in plain sight was the solitary raisin, and the children all 
shouted in a chorus, “He’s got the raisin!” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) marion, 
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PLANT BREEDING AS A PRACTICAL PURSUIT. 


PROF. C. P. BULL. 


(A discussion following the above paper. See page 318, Aug. (1905) 
Hor ticulturist. ) 


Mr. Wyman Elliot: I would like to ask Prof. Bull a question: 
How can we fix the nature of corn? 

Prof. Bull: By selection, by having a number of individuals | 
from which we may select. In a seedling apple you are com- 
paratively more or less limited, which is not the case with corn. 
In the apple we have a tree with a number of branches, and the 
branches all bear the same kind of fruit. If you want to fix the 
type of a certain seedling you have only one seedling, but in the 
case of corn you have a number from the same stalk, and from 
that stalk you select the seed which appears to be the most uniform. 
There is a certain inherited tendency in the production of any line 
of fruit, and this will give you an advantage wherever you are 
in a position to take it. 

Mr. Elliot: Do you think in breeding by grafting, budding, 
etc., we can change the varieties very much ? : 

Prof. Bull: There may be a relation between the stock and 
scion which has an influence. I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question satisfactorily. 

Mr. Elliot: Well, do you think it might be done? 

Prof. Bull: I think it might be done in a very slight degree. I 
am not experienced along this line. Prof. Hansen could answer 
that better than I. 

Prof. Hensen: There are some apples that have been under 
cultivation for hundreds of years without having any change occur. 
Take the Lady apple; it is the same now as it was several hundred 
years ago. On the other hand, we may have a variation in three 
years, a bud variation. As Mr. Ansel Gideon said, the Wealthy 
has changed under cultivation. I suspect the Walbridge is a varia- 
tion, something of a bud variation. We cannot tell of any changes 
unless the variety bears. I have planted white potatoes and red 
potatoes and got new varieties in that way. When we see the 
Ben Davis apple seedlings come up, any number of them resemble 
the Ben Davis, and we have Wealthy seedlings that very much re- 
semble the Wealthy. The apple that is raised in considerable quan- 
tities is apt to resemble the original, just as the Wealthy is apt 
to resemble itself when crossed with itself. You can do that on a 
small scale by putting a paper sack on a Wealthy before it sheds 
its pollen, and you are apt to get something that resembles the 
parents, and for two or three generations you will fix the type. 
You cannot do it to any great “extent, it is too big a job. You 
would have to have each tree by itself, you would have to keep 
the bees away, and you would have to keep the trees away from 
any other place. So we prefer to get the same results by budding 
or grafting. 

Mr. Ferris (Iowa): I would like to say a word in regard to 
the work Professor Hansen is doing. I do not believe you are 
aware of the work he is doing. He has commenced a wonderful 
undertaking. He wants to create a new northwestern pomology. 
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You may get an idea of what he is doing when I tell you he has 
250,000 seedlings and 40,000 sand cherries. The professor is still 
a young man, and you are going to hear from him. I have been 
meeting him since he was associated with Prof. Budd, and I am 
very glad to meet him here. I want to predict that you will yet 
hear great things from Prof. Hansen and that he will become 
the Downing of the northwest. 


Capt. Reed: I would like to learn a little more about the sand 
cherry. It appears to be recommended to graft upon. I would 
like to hear from Prof. Hansen upon that point. 


Prof. Hansen: The sand cherry is a child of the sun, ‘Minne- 
opa,” the Indians call it. It is a native of the plains. If you kill 
it I will give you a chromo. It is a bush. I am not recommend- 
ing the sand cherry for Minnesota conditions. It does best on 
soil where the humidity is not so great, I find. I have grown 
some sand cherries seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. It is 
not really a sand cherry,.it isa sun cherry. It isa type by itself. I 
do not recommend it to any one; it is simply in a state of evolution 
at present. 


Mr. Martin Penning: Don’t they rot badly in wet seasons? 


Prof. Hansen: They may in Minnesota, but not as you go 
west. It is a plant that changes very readily by selection, and 
the third generation of plants averages much better than the first 
generation. It is a plant that can easily be mixed with other 
plants. I look for it to produce a race of bush fruits that will 
be of great profit in the farmer’s garden. 


Capt. Reed: At what age will it bear? 
Prof. Hansen: Three years from seed. 


Mr. Ferris (Iowa) : Is it not true that the crop is very easily 
injured by a late frost? 


Prof. Hansen: I have not noticed that. I am not talking 
of the sand cherry that goes from the east to the far west; I am 
talking about the Sioux Indian type. 


Mr. Older: Just a moment in regard to that sand cherry 
Prof. Hansen is working with. It is a product of the west, where 
it is subject to very cold weather, and it is absolutely worthless 
in this part of the state. Prof. Hansen has been growing some 
from seed produced from selection and something very nice. He 
sent me some of them this last year, a product of some of those 
from which he saved the seed, and some of them were as nice 
almost as the Early Richmond for eating purposes. I think in 
the near future we will have a bush cherry that will be very desir- 
able in every respect. 
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BAD BLIGHT.—Seth H. Kenney, ina letter under date of July 24, says, 
“TI think when the damage is fully known from blight, the year 1905 will 
prove the most destructive in at least twenty-five years. It is so in my case, 
I think the younger trees are hardly as bad, but all show up badly.” 


CHERRIES IN MINNEAPOLIS.—Not many cherries are ripened in the city 
of Minneapolis, and it is worthy of note that on the place of O. F. G. Day, at 
2319 Lyndale Ave. N., there is a Vladimir cherry tree, now three years 
planted, that ripened this year a nice crop of two quarts of cherries. 


THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST.—Mr. Wy- 
man Elliot and the writer visited, in the middle of August, the experiment 
stations at Indian Head, Assiniboia, and Brandon, Manitoba. It was a delight- 


ful trip and, we believe, profitable as well. If space permits, something may ~ 


be said as to these visits in the October number. 


EXPERIENCE IN PLuMS.—I have been experimenting and cultivating 


plums about 40 years. In that time I have missed only four crops. Have 


now about 1,000 trees, of nearly 100 varieties, the principal ones being Sur- 
prise, Brittlewood, Free Silver, Ocheeda, Rollingstone, Hunt, Gaylord, De Soto 
Wyant, Stoddard, Hawkeye, Comfort, Wolf, etc,”’ 

O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


YELLOW TRANSPARENT FROM SOUTHERN MINNESOTA.— A box of 
very beautiful Yellow Transparent Apples came to this office August 16 from 
C. H. Meyer, Fairmont, Minn. Mr. Meyer reports a large number of varieties 
in his orchard, and we may expect from this to see an exhibit from his place 
at our meetings soon. 


EXTRA EARLY PLUMS. —R. E. Hynson, of Mankato, sent to this office on 
August 16 a package of ripe, red plums of medium size and fair quality, the 
earliest, as he reports, in that part of the state. The tree is found to be per- 
fectly hardy and a prolific bearer. The secretary would be interested to hear 
at what earlier date than this plums have ripened anywhere in the state and 
the name of the variety. 


Not INTERESTED IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF PLANTS.—Here is 
food for thought: “I will say for myself that Iam not interested much, if 
any, in the methods of treatment of plants for disease. I believe I can best 
fight plant disease by increasing plant vitality. I am trying to learn under 
what conditions plant energy can be augmented. The plant is competent to 
treat itself for disease under renewed conditions of vitality.”’ 


PLUMS IN SOUTH DaxkoTA.—Prof. N. EK. Hansen, horticulturist at the 
South Dakota State Experiment Station, has recently, in May, 1905, issued a 
bulletin entitled “Plums in South Dakota,’’ It constitutes quite a full treatise 
on the subject of plums and plum culture, and while designed especially for 
South Dakota is equally valuable to our own state. The bulletin contains 
eighty-eight pages and is well illustrated with photographic reproductions of 
a large number of varieties of plums, mainly Americana, and other plates of 
equal value. It speaks of the classification of plums and gives descriptions of 
the varieties generally planted in the Northwest, as well as of many newer and 
less known sorts. In sending for this bulletin address Prof. N. E. Hansen, 
Brookings, S. D. and ask him for bulletin No. 93. 
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QUESTION ABOUT SEEDLESS ASPARAGUS.—“ Will some of your most ex- 
perienced asparagus growers please tell us to whether staminate, or seedless, 
plants are not much the most productive and profitable, and if they are how 
best to get our asparagus beds all seedless plants? Can you profitably divide 
up seedling plants? If this is practicable, it would seem the quickest and 
surest plan,’’ F. K. Phoenix, Delavan, Wis. 


QUESTION.—‘‘Is the Minnetonka apple a good variety and is it hardy in 
our climate?’ This question in varying form is frequently asked of the 
secretary, and he is unable to give a satisfactory answer to it. Have any of 
our readers what is claimed to be the Minnetonka apple tree growing and 
fruiting, and if so, what is the character of the fruit? Is the tree a prolific 
bearer, and does it seem to be hardy? Please answer, any one who can, these 
questions briefly for the benefit of our readers.. 


A PROLIFIC SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY. — Mr. Wyman Elliot reports that 
314 feet of small plants in the nursery row of the seedling gooseberry he 
has originated and named the “Carrie’’ yielded eight and one-half crates of 
twenty four quarts each. The fruit sold for $2.25 acase. An acre of goose- 
berries at this rate would bring over $400.00. Mr. Elliot is growing a great 
number of seedlings of nearly all kinds of Minnesota’s hardy fruits, and we 
may expect to hear from him as to other valuable new horticultural 


_ productions. 


NEw STRAWBERRIES BY THE ACRE.—Prof. N. E. Hansen, horticulturist 
at the South Dakota Experiment Station, Brookings, S. D., writes that he has 
a strawberry patch of over three acres of new seedling varieties, some of 
which show such promise that he has already sent them out to a few places as 
“South Dakota Nos. 1 and 2, etc.,’’ for further trial. The fruit is of good 
quality, fair size and bears well without mulching. The professor is earnestly 
seeking to develop something hardy under the trying soil and climatic con- 
ditions of his region. 


HOGs IN THE ORCHARD —Edson Gaylord, of Nora Springs, Iowa, has had 
the experience of a lifetime, being now well advanced in years, in trying to 
develop orcharding in northern Iowa. Hear his conclusions on this one im- 
portant point: ‘‘For many years I have fenced my orchard pig-tight, so I can 
let the pigs in or shut them out, as it appears to be best. I gather my best 
apples and leave the poor ones on the ground and then let in the pigs every 
day or every other day. All the defective apples are eaten at once by the pigs, 
and no insect has been able to find an abiding place in any corner of my or- 
chard. I bave never sprayed and never expect to, having found a better way.”’ 


SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES FROM THE RED RIVER VALLEY.—A box con- 
taining seedling strawberries of unusual size and packed in many large straw- 
berry leaves, came to this office by mail June 6. They were from the garden 
of Mrs. N. Hoss, of Fertile, Minn. She says in her letter to me, ‘‘This is my 
first experience in growing seedling strawberries. Three years ago in July I 
planted some seeds of the Warfield strawberry, sowing them in a box, where 
they came up nicely. A year after we set out the plants, and they grew very 
large that summer. We removed all the blossoms as they appeared that sea- 
son, and this spring they were almost loaded with the largest and nicest ber- 
ries you ever saw.’’ This is an encouraging report to any one who is inter- 
ested in propagating new varieties of fruit, Itis a pleasant pursuit in which 
every horticulturist might well engage as opportunity permits. 

f e 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Referring to 
the article appearing in this number as to the ‘‘Aims and Membership of the 
American Breeding Association’? by Hon. W. M. Hays, formerly of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station and at present Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, our readers will be interested to know that the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society has taken out a membership in the association referred to, 
having paid the required fee of $20.00, for which it is understood that this 
membership is to run twenty-five years, making its expiration in the year 
1930. 


DEATH OF Mrs. A. W. S1as. The Punta Gorda Herald, of Florida, an- 
nounces the death, on July 23, of the wife of Mr. A. W. Sias, one of the old- 
est life members of this society and now for many years a resident of 
southwestern Florida, at Harbor View. Mr. Sias and family removed to 
Florida from Minnesota twelve years ago, where they have since resided... He 
was for many years a nurseryman in Rochester in this state, a faithful and 
most earnest member of this society, and the work that he did for the Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society in that early day did much to place it on the en- 
during basis which it now occupies. The sympathy of our members go out 
to Mr. Sias in his affliction. 

Two oF OUR EX-SECRETARIES.—Oliver Gibbs, long time member of our 
society, former secretary and now well along in the seventies, materially re- 
covered his health from a couple of winters and summers spent on the eastern 
coast of Florida, where he has enjoyed himself much growing a lot of fruits 
and vegetables that are beyond the capacity of Minnesota horticulturists. 
Mr Gibbs is at this time at his home in Prescott, Wisconsin, and is likely to 
stay north until after the coming annual meeting of our society, at which 
time we expect to greet him in person. 

Charles Y. Lacy, secretary of this society for five years, from 1875 to 
1879 inclusive, now of Long Beach, California, dropped into the office unex- 
pectedly a short time since, and for an hour we renewed old acquaintance. 
Side whiskers and some of the changes which come with maturity made it 
necessary to ask for an introduction at the outset, but pleasant converse soon 
brought back to recollection this old time member and strenuous co-worker 
of thirty years ago, and we were immensely glad to meet him. Mr. Lacy is 
still in the prime of life and we hope to retain his name on our honorary life 
list for many years yet. 


FRUITS IN NORTH DAKOTA.—It is six years since we planted large apples, 
and about fifteen years since we planted crabs. They have all done well with 
us. We have had large apples for the last three years, as some of the Hiber- 
nals started to bear when they were three years old. It is the hardiest of all 
apples for the north. Duchess, Charlamoff, Yellow Sweet, Tetofsky, Patten’s 
Greening—I have all of those named bearing fruit. We have about three 
hundred trees growing and are planting more this spring. Of plum trees, the 
Forest Garden is good. DeSoto don’t get ripe here nor others that I have 
tried. Of crabs, Whitney, Briar Sweet, Minnesota, Transcendent, Martha, 
Virginia aresome that I have. Of raspberries, we have Turner, Black Hills 
and Cuthbert. These don’t have to be laid down and covered as they are 
hardy enough without. As to cold, well, we are in North Dakota, the coldest 
state in the United States. Gets down to forty sometimes. Thirty-eight was 
the coldest last winter. We have timber on the north and west of us. Have 
been here twenty-six years in April. Wm, Hurtt, Hoople, Walsh Co., N. D. 
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“THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF PEAR BLIGH'’’.—This is the title of a 
little six page bulletin written by N. D. Waite, of the Division of Vegetable 
Physiology and Pathology, United States Department of Agriculture. He con- 
siders therein the subject of apple and pear blight—giving the life history of 
the microbe thought to be the cause of it, conditions affecting this disease and 
treatment for it. This interesting bulletin is very practical, and our readers 
will get the latest scientific thought on this subject by consulting it. A copy 
can be had, undoubtedly, by addressing the Division of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MEDALS AWARDED ON FRUIT AT THE WORLD'S Farr.—The following 
item came to me inclosed in a letter from the secretary of awards at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair under date of Aug. 11. 

‘The Medals of Award are being struck at the Government Mint at Phil- 
adelphia for the Exposition under Special Act of Congress. Dies have been 
prepared in the highest degree of the engraver’s skill. The alloy which enters 
into the composition of the medals was made especially for the Exposition 
after samples were submitted and passed upon by expert medalists. The 
striking of the medals, notwithstanding the resources of the Government for 
this kind of work, must proceed carefully and slowly to insure perfect results. 
As the medals are received from the Mint they will be distributed by the Ex- 
position in accordance with the awards, without cost to the recipients.”’ 

INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARDS. 

This may indicate that the medals are soon to be delivered. 

STORE FRUIT FOR THER WINTER MEETING.—Reference was made in the 
August Horticulturist to the fact that the usual arrangements for storing f1uit 
for the winter meeting of our society with A. Booth & Co. of Minneapolis have 
been continued this year. As it is our purpose to make the fruit exhibit at the 
coming winter meeting the finest and best of all the exhibits the society has 
_ put up, itis necessary that our members should make a special effort to the 
furtherance of this end. Do not fail to gather the very best specimens of all 
the varieties you are growing, and where they are of early ripening stock that 
will not keep at home send them to the cold storage as provided in this city. 
Shipping tags have been printed to use for this purpose and will be sent out by 
the secretary in any number required. Special attention should be paid to the 
saving of seedling apples, as the usual premiums will be offered for this class 
of fruit. The secretary would be pleased to hear from members conte mplat- 
ing making exhibits as to the probable extent of the exhibit and the number 
of varieties to be shown. 

PACK YOUR APPLES RIGHT.—One of the leading commission men here 
suggests that I say a word to our members as to the great importance 
of sorting and packing apples carefully, putting them in reat packages and 
handling them in such a way that they will get tomarket in good condition, 
Many of our apple growers, and especially those of comparatively little ex- 
perienee, are very careless in these matters, and as a result their fruit when 
shipped to distant points, and even when sold at home, brings them very little 
profit. Put the good apples in a package by themselves. The poor ones 
should never be shipped, but marketed at home or turned intocider. New 
barrels should be used and the top and bottom layers of fruit placed stem up 
tomake a neat appearance. Don’t make the short-sighted mistake of putting 
smaller apples in the middle of the barrel. You are sure to be found out and 
your market injured thereby. Place on each head of the barrel the name of 
the variety, as well as your own nameand address, Strict attention to these 
details will give material advantage in the way of better prices and quicker 
sales. 
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_A “NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HORTICULTURE’’—has been perfected as an as- 
sociation under this title,and they have issued a circular setting forth its 
objects as follows: 


“To fraterniz? and concrete the horticultural interests of North America. 
“To consider the questions of public policy and administration, which are 
so common to these organizations. 


‘‘To act as a bureau of publicity in the interests of reliable information 
pertaining to horticulture in its broadest sense.”’ 


The membership is to consist of two delegates elected or appointed by 
each national horticultural society, with nine delegates at large. We note 
the name of Prof. S. B. Green among the first list of delegates at large. As 
understood, it is expected that delegates from this council will be in attend- 
ance at the meetings of the various national horticultural associations, in, 
cluding the American Pomological Society, the American Civic Associa- 
tion, the American Breeder’s Association, etc. A preliminary organization 
for this council was effected at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, last year, 


TRANSPLANTING LADIES’ SLIPPERS—Any of our native lady slipper? 
including the yellow and pink forms, may be quite easily transplanted at al- 
most any time in the year if taken up with good balls of sod. When they 
were in flower this year I transplanted about one hundred of them very suc 
cessfully. They were taken up with balls of sod from a rather pretty meadow. 
were carried in a wagon about sixteen miles, and yet did well. The best time 
to move them is probably in the spring, just as they show up in good shape, 
but as they are much more conspicuous just as they are coming into flower 
that it isa good time to move them, provided, as stated above, they can be 
moved with a piece of sod. I should think it perfectly safe to move them now 
or later in the season, provided they are moved this way. If you wish to 
shake the dirt off them, opr the dirt is liable to fall, I should do this early in 
the spring, but to do this successfully they should be marked now, so they 
may be found easily. The soilinto which they are transplanted should be of 
a fibrous nature and especially prepared for this purpose. I also think it 
desirable to put them on the north side of a building or somewhere where 
they wili get a little shade—any way to avoid especially hot locations and 


southerly slopes. PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN 


FRUIT EXHIBITS AT THE COMING STATE Fair. Under the management 
of Mr. J. M. Underwood, who is this year in charge of both the departments of 
agriculture and horticulture at the Minnesota State Fair, there has been con- 
siderable change made in the arrangement of exhibits in Agricultural Hall 
and in some measure they affect the horticultural department. The change of 


most importance to horticulture is the construction of two new tables which 
are to be provided with mirrors behind each one of the eight shelves which 
constitute the table. These tables are constructed on the same plan as the 
old ones except there is a greater distance between the shelves, the risers 
having been increased from about three inches in the tables now in use to 
about six inches in the new ones. These new tables, we understand, are to be 
used to exhibit thereon the single plate entries of apples. Exhibitors of this 
class of entries will see the necessity of being unusually careful in selecting 
specimens that are entirely free from blemishes, as the back side of the fruit 
exhibited on these tables will show as plainly as thefront side. This innova- 
tion is a legitimate step towards perfection. 

The addition of first and second premiums to the regular pro rata premi- 
ums on collections of fruit should be noted, asit insures to the exhibitors 
who receive the two highest premiums for collections $10 and $5 respec- 
tively in addition to a share in the pro rata premium. 

A full exhibit of seedling apples is especially desired, and it will be 
noticed that a premium is being offered this year for summer varieties of 
seedlings that can be kept in cold storage until the fair opens if necessary. 

With the comparatively light erop of fruit and plenty of rain to give it 
size, and an average season as to the time of maturity, it ought to make the 
exhibit this year one of the finest that has ever been set up in the horticul- 
tural department of the Minnesota State Fair. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL ORCHARD. 
E. A, SMITH, LAKE CITY. 


The making of an artist begins a hundred years before he is 
born; the making of a successful orchard begins before it is 
planted. To make an orchard successful, it is necessary to intelli- 
gently care for it from the time of planting to the marketing of 
the fruit. 

Trees should be planted that are grown on hardy roots. Espe- 
cially is this true in exposed locations where the ground is un- 
protected and dry. A house should be built upon a good founda- 
tion; a good tree cannot be successfully grown unless it has a 
healthy, hardy root. 

Having secured a good, thrifty two or three years old tree, 
how deep shall we plant it? Upon tree planting the opinions of 
horticultural doctors vary. A circular of instructions issued by 
one of the largest nurseries in the south states that a tree should 
never be planted deeper than it stood in the nursery. This depth 
may do for the south, but on dry soils in the north it is much 
better to plant deeper, for the purpose of getting the roots down 
where they will not be easily dried out; and if planted say twelve 
inches deeper than in the nursery roots will often be thrown out 
from the body of the tree, which will help to fortify and increase its 
hardiness, so that in course of time the tree may be established upon 
its own root—a condition that is most desirable. A large percent- 
age of failures in orcharding is due to a lack of moisture, and, this 
being one of the prime requisites for all kinds of vegetation, it is 
necessary to conserve it as much as possible, especially in those 
sections subject to drought. Low places, however, should be well 
drained, and in all cases the surface of the soil should be kept loose 
and not allowed to bake or crack. 
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To produce a good crop of corn we cultivate the ground and 
enrich it, and the orchard should receive no less care. It will do 
its duty by us if we do our duty by it. Shallow cultivation is the 
best way to obtain moisture. Just how much, or how little, or 
how late, to cultivate depends upon the season and its varying 
conditions. It is necessary to cultivate one’s judgment in the 
matter. After each rain, as soon as the surface has dried off it 
should be stirred. This helps to retain the moisture and leaves the 
soil in good condition to receive another rain. In dry seasons 
it is necessary to cultivate oftener and later than in wet seasons. 
No iron-clad rule can be given. If the ground is hard and the 
weeds get too much of a start for the cultivator, use a plow. The 
Clark cutaway orchard disc is an excellent implement to use. 
The common disc and spring tooth harrow are also good. 


Row of Okabena apple trees in orchard of Jewell Nursery Co. 


If trees are planted on a side-hill where the ground cannot 
be cultivated, it should be prepared for each tree by taking from 
the upper side and banking up the lower side to form a large, liberal 
basin. Little ditches should be dug to direct the water from the 
upper side into these basins. The ground around the tree should 
be spaded over two or three times during the summer to furnish 
the necessary cultivation. The grass between the trees can be 
used for mulching. 

In protecting trees we find the best way is to wrap burlap 
around the tree spirally from the ground to the branches. Time 
and burlap will only cost the fraction of a cent. This will protect 
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the body from sun-scald, rabbits and other animals. The burlap 
can be left on until it rots off. Every fall clear the ground next 
to the tree and put a little dirt smoothly around it so there will 
be no possible harbor for mice. 

Taking the Wealthy, Duchess or Okabena as a standard for 
northern varieties, they should come into bearing from three to 
four years after they are transplanted, producing, perhaps, from a 


' peck to one-half bushel of apples the third season, supposing the 


tree to have been three years old when set out. The value of a 
tree when it comes into bearing may be placed at $5.00, because 
it will pay a good interest on this valuation. Planting them twenty 
feet apart will make one hundred and nine (109) trees to the 
acre. Counting the land upon which the trees are usually planted 
as worth $20.00 per acre, we find the estimated value of an acre 
so planted would be $565.00. 

It is considered a good investment if 6 per cent profit can be 
realized on real estate from year to year, but the apple crop can 
be made to average a much larger per cent of profit per acre upon 
the valuation above given if the business is rightly managed. 
Our neighbor, Dell Howard, has an orchard of eight acres in bear- 
ing, with several acres more coming into bearing another year. He 
states that the eight acres he has in bearing bring him a greater 
profit than any eighty acres on his farm, and his farm is a good one. 


We have talked with a number of orchardists regarding the value 


of an apple tree when it comes into bearing. It is impossible to 
arrive at a definite estimate. Mr. Howard states that he would 
not take $25.00 apiece for his Wealthy trees when they come into 
bearing, as they will pay a good interest on that investment. 

We are clearing the timber from off a bluff that is too steep 


- for cultivation, and valuable only for pasturage, but excellent for 


orchard purposes. As fast as the timber is cleared we are setting 
out fruit trees, so that by another year we shall have five thousand 
(5,000) trees in bearing, with several thousand more to be set out 
in the future. We are making this bluff land. valuable, and this 
statement is no “bluff.” 

Commercial orcharding has passed the experimental stage. In 
1903 we shipped four thousand (4,000) bushels of apples, receiv- 
ing good prices for the crop. 

Do not plant too many varieties for a commercial orchard. We 
suggest the following as being of special value: Okabena, Jewell’s 
Winter, Wealthy, Northwest Greening and one or two crabs. We 
omit the Duchess from this list, not because it isn’t a good tree 
or a good fruit, but as a commercial apple it comes into bearing 
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at a time when a good many other early varieties are on the mar- 
ket, and as it has to compete with them in prices the profit is ma- 
terially reduced. 

Marketing is an important item in the commercial orchard. 
The apples should be put up carefully in an attractive manner. 
Select and handsome fruit may be put up in bushel packages and 
usually sold at from $1.00 to $1.50 a package. Windfalls can 
usually be sold at prices ranging from I5c to 50c a bushel. We 
usually hand-pick our fruit, pack it carefully and seldom get less 
than $3.00 a barrel for this class of apples.. Some complain be- 
cause they can’t sell their fruit. Have they properly tried? The 
markets won’t come to them; they must go to the markets. It 
won't do to wait until the fruit is ripe and then begin to wonder 
what is to be done with it. Find out early in the season. There 


are people who want it and commission men who can sell it if 


unable to do so yourself. Don’t condemn the orchard because 
you have failed to sell the fruit but condemn yourself. The orchard 
occupies a peculiar place in ethics. If it don’t bear, it is condemned ; 
if it does bear, it is condemned. If the orchard could talk and tell 
the customer how to market its fruit and tell him also that good 
care is necessary in order to secure continued good results and 
that in spite of neglect it had done well and more than it agreed 
to do, we think he would learn some valuable lessons. 

This talk about over-production is like poor fruit—mostly “rot.” 
Mr. Hughes, of Le Sueur, who has charge of four canning 
factories in this state, was asked by me why he did not put up a 
canning factory for the purpose of canning apples. He replied, 
“There is not a locality in the state that can guarantee fruit enough 
to warrant the investment required for a canning factory of this 
kind.” He also stated that he could afford to pay from 25c¢ to 
50c a bushel for low grade apples for canning purposes. 

Minnesota is importing thousands of barrels every year. It 
will be a long time before the home market is satisfied and many 
years before Minnesota will be an exporter. Until that time comes 
we need not worry about over-production of the right kind of 
apples. Ten years ago the United States exported one and one- 
half million dollars worth of apples, and in 1903 exported nearly 
eight million dollars worth. The markets of the world are but 
just beginning to be developed; home consumption is increasing 
very rapidly; the supply is not outstripping the demand. The value 
of apple orchards in the United States alone is estimated at nearly 
eighty-four million dollars—a great industry. 


_ ‘ 
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The honorable American apple is here to stay. It is a kindly 
fruit, and the morale of it is wholesome and good. With the rare 
combination of soil and climate, sunshine and frost, which makes 
our state justly celebrated for the best bread and butter in the 
world, and which develops sturdiness, quality and character in men, 
the apple is no longer regarded as a coming product. Jt 1s already 
here. 

Summary. 

Prepare the ground well. 

Plant trees established on hardy, thrifty roots. 

Plant deep. 

Protect the tree by winding with burlap: 

Cultivate for moisture and to keep the weeds down. 

A tree when it comes into bearing may be estimated as worth 
$5.00 to $25.00. 

A good tree will pay a large interest on this valuation. 

Hilly land may be made valuable by planting to orchard. 

Marketing is important. Fruit should be put up attractively. 

The apple is here to stay. It is a success. We need it! We 
want it! We have it! 


I have talked with a number of orchardists about the value of 
their trees when they come into bearing. Mr. Howard says he 
would not take $25 for a tree when it comes into bearing. If he 
has 100 trees it must represent an investment of $2,500 and bring 
him a profit of $150.00 to pay the interest. In a recent issue of 
the “Farmer” I came across an article written by Mr. McGinnis 
(many of you know him; he reports upon the fruit region in Wash- 
ington), in which he cites several instances of the value of an 
orchard. He speaks of one case in which a farmer sold his fruit 
on the tree for $550 an acre, and the profit to him was $400. That 
seems a very large sum, yet I think we can do one-third as well 
in Minnesota, especially when you take into consideration the splen- 
did fruit display the state of Minnesota had at St. Louis, which 
compared favorably with the best fruit grown in the famous fruit 
producing regions of the country. 

Now, we will estimate the cost of a tree when it comes into 
bearing. We will say that a two year or three year old tree can 
be bought for 50 cents. Planting we will say costs 25 cents 
more, which would make 75 cents. That pays for the cost and the 
planting of the tree. Then the care and cultivation of the tree the 
first year, perhaps, costs 25 cents more, which is only a compara- 
tive estimate, but that makes the cost of the tree at the end of the 
first year $1.00. The second year we will add 25 cents more 
for care and cultivation, which will make your, tree cost $1.25 at 
the end of the second year, and we will add the same amount for 
the care of the tree the third year, which brings it up to $1.50. 
This carries you up to the fourth year, when the tree begins to 
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bear, and placing the value of the tree at $5.00 as a minimum valu- 
ation, don’t you see that you have trebled your investment, and 
that your $1.50 has increased to the value of $5.00 at the end of 
the third year? Besides you have increased the value of your farm, 
and the income from your orchard is greater in proportion than 
you can obtain from any other crop. 

The President: I would like to ask Mr. Patten to come up 
here and tell us in a few words what profit he has derived from his 
Duchess orchard in the last year or two. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa): I cannot tell you exactly what the 
profit is. I have one orchard of 290 trees which during the last 
four years has averaged me a little better than $300 an acre. We 
pay about forty cents for our barrels, and I think the least we ever 
sold any apples for was $2.30 a barrel. I want to emphasize the 
point the gentleman made, that if you expect to get any money 
from your fruit at all you have got to pack it right. By right I 
mean that, of course, it is all right for a man to put one or two 
nice layers on top of the barrel, but after that they should be all . 
right straight through. We cannot make any money from any of 
our orchards unless we cultivate. We have an orchard seeded 
down to June grass and some clover, something that we plow up 
once in a while, and in a few of them we keep hogs, but if any of 
the small orchards are making money it is those that are cultivated 
and cultivated right up to the best ideas we have. 


ABOUT THE NorTH STAR APPLE.—In a late issue, Mr. J. B. Brown, 
of Eureka, makes inquiry about the North Starapple. I will say about thir- 
teen years ago a friend advised me to procure trees of that variety. I wrote to 
the originator, Mr. Dudley, of Maine. He said he had a tree as hardy and pro- 
ductive as Duchess and better in quality than the Wealthy, and that it kept 
six weeks longer than the latter. He called it Dudley’s Winter. He had no 
trees for sale but would sell me ten scions for $1.00. I sent the dollar but 
foolishly intimated that I did not believe his story, because it was too big. 
Well, I sent my dollar, but the scions never came. I complained to my friend, 
and he later on wrote me and gave me the name of a man in Rochester, N. Y., 
who had the same tree. Isent him $4.00, and he sent me ten trees, five of 
which I planted at home, and the balance I planted in our trial orchard at 
Wausau, where they are growing finely, and in both places the apples are large 
and juicy. This man called it the Dudley’s Winter, or North Star—I am 
satisfied it has been sold under the latter name, for a man who lives near La 
Crosse showed very fine specimens of it at our fair last fall labelled North 
Star. I did not think it better than Duchess or Wealthy, so have not propa- 
gated it, but will say to Mr. Brown if he will cut two or three year old Virginia 
crab or Hibernal trees off at the ground and graft in the North Star he can 
raise very fine trees—as mine growing that way are better trees than those 
grown on their own roots. As Mr. Brown says, it is good in quality, but it is 
inclined to blight more than the Wealthy or the Duchess with me. 


A. J. PHILIPS, West Salem, Wis. 
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THE COTTONY MAPLE SCALE. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The cottony maple scale is becoming very troublesome on the 
soft maples in some sections of this state. In the early summer 
it has the appearance of being a mass of cotton held on the branches 
by little scales. If this cotton is drawn out it will be seen to be full 
of eggs or young, but one must look closely to see them, as they are 
very small. . 

This pest destroys the maple trees by sucking the sap. The 
young hatch out in early summer and move about for several days. 
On some branches that I had in my office in July the young com- 


The cottony maple scale. 


menced to crawl about the first of the month and in the course of 
two or three days had moved about eight or ten feet along the 
shelves in the office, and they were produced in such enormous 
masses that they covered everything near the infested branch. 
The best way of combating this insect is perhaps not known, 
but perhaps as good a way as any is to paint over the scales with a 
brush lightly dipped in kerosene. It is possible that kerosene may 
hurt the bark of your soft maples but probably not, since it is not 
injurious to apples provided it is put on in bright, dry weather 
in the latter part of winter, or early in the spring before growth 
starts. The eggs and young are so well protected in the cotton 
that it is difficult to reach them in summer with anything that will 
be effective and yet not kill the leaves. If it is thought necessary to 
fight them during the summer, perhaps the best plan would be to 
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spray with whale oil soap and water, or kerosene emulsion, from 
about the 15th to the 20th of July, at which time the young have 
not become firmly fixed in place nor protected by any cottony cov- 
ering. 

If this pest continues to increase, I am inclined to think we 
shall have to use the lime, sulphur and salt compound for winter 
spraying. This is the material that is found so useful in -combat- 
ing the scale insects in California and elsewhere. 


HORTICULTURE AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, 
1905. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECY. 


To speak of the Minnesota State Fair, closing on September 9, 
1905, as the best one of its kind ever held in Minnesota is not going 
beyond the limit of plain fact, and a similar statement may be made 
as to what we may be excused for considering the most important 
display from an ornamental point of view, in the most attractive 
building upon the grounds, the Agricultural Building. The changes 
made in the plan of installation in this building, made possible by its 
being under the management of one person instead of in several 
departments as heretofore, resulted in opening it up so that prac- 
tically the whole interior of the hall could be seen from almost any 
point therein at a single glance. The partition heretofore existing 
between the horticultural and agricultural departments was removed, 
and with one or two exceptions all the high installations were placed 
against the outside wall of the building, facing inward, and the in- 
stallations in the body of the hall were low enough to not interfere 
with the general view of the interior. The hall was profusely 
decorated throughout with evergreen on the posts and stringers and 
inside walls, and two thousand yards of evergreen rope were also 
hung in festoons in all directions throughout this large edifice, ap- 
proximately 160 feet wide by 240 feet long. The center of 
the hall was appropriately occupied by an orchestra stand, above 
which hung a large sized model of Liberty Bell veneered with ten 
barrels of apples, being part of the exhibit of the Jewell Nursery 
Co. The remainder of their exhibit appeared below the orchestra 
stand, being upon graduated shelves extending from the level of 
the stand to within a few feet of the floor, with an arrangement of 
mirrors behind each shelf and at an angle above the whole that re- 
flected very beautifully the 230 glass jars of assorted fruits in natural 
color, 340 plates of apples, 140 plates of plums, and 56 plates of 
grapes which went to make up this splendid exhibit. 
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Some changes were made in the arrangement of the horticultural 
part of the hall, made necessary from the fact that the honey exhibit 
was crowded out of its old place in the agricultural part of the hall 
by the unusual number of county exhibits. So room was found in 
the horticultural department, which resulted in the necessary placing 
of some of the florists’ exhibits where they interfered somewhat 
with the general plan of the hall whereby the whole interior could 
be seen at a glance. With these slight defects, which will be readily 
remedied another year, the plan upon which the hall had, been newly 
arranged was carried out in its fullness. 

The fruit exhibit differed in detail and in its totals only very 
slightly from the year before, though the fruit was somewhat riper 
from the fair being held a week later. The exhibit figured up a total 
of 3,493 plates of fruit exhibited in the horticultural department as 
against 3,538 in 1904. It would not be out of the way in reciting 
the details of this exhibit to mention the fact that an unusually large 
amount of fruit was found in the county exhibits in the agriculturai 
department, in some places the number of plates running up into 
hundreds. So much have the orcharding interests of the state de- 
veloped that they have become a large factor in the county ex- 
hibits. Going a little into detail as to the fruit exhibit, there were 
fourteen pecks of Wealthy displayed, for which a pro rata premium 
of $20.00 was offered, evidently too small an amount for the number 
of exhibits. There were also seventeen collections of ten varieties 
of apples, a wonderfully beautiful exhibit, occupying one side of 
a long table. The pro rata premium for these was $30.00, also 
too small for the number and quality of the exhibits. There were 
only two collections of apples in the professional class and four in 
the amateur class, which is explainable from the fact that through 
an oversight in the premium list the usual pro rata premium of 
$75.00 did not appear, and in its place was found “first premium, 
$10.00; second premium, $5.00.’ This oversight was, we under- 
stand, corrected later by the management, but not in season to bring 
out that particular class of exhibits in its entirety. There were 
thirteen collections of crabs and hybrids, ten varieties each, which, 
including the single plate exhibits, filled up one side of a long table. 
The single plate entries of apples of the professional class numbered 
170, and the same class of exhibits for amateurs numbered 333. 
These being the finest apples exhibited, they were placed upon two 
new tables which had been constructed with four shelves on each 
side, rising one above another at a distance apart of six inches and 
having the spaces between the shelves covered with mirrors, which 
reflected very beautifully the fine fruit shown thereon. These two 
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View in east end of Agricultural Hall, Minnesota State Fair, 1905, showing a portion of the fruit exhibit and general outlook the long way of room. 
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new tables were generally considered a considerable improvement 
upon those heretofore in use, and it is probable that other similar 
tables will be constructed for the use of this department. 

In addition to those above mentioned there were five collections 
of apple sweepstakes, also the exhibit of seedling apples, of which 
special mention should be made. In the seedling department were 
five collections varying from five very nice varieties shown by Nils 
Anderson, of Lake City, to the magnificent collection of Mr. E. R. 
Perkins, of Red Wing, consisting of 140 varieties, all grown from 
the seed of Malinda at one planting, a beautiful lot of uniformly 
good sized fruit and finely set up. It was by far the most attractive 
feature of the apple exhibit this year. D. F. Akin, of Farmington, 
showed an exhibit of twenty-six varieties; A. B. Lyman, of Ex- 
celsior, twenty-three Wealthy seedlings of unusually high quality ; 
and Andrew Wilfert, of Cleveland, fourteen specially handsome 
sorts of a character unknown to the writer. There were sixty-one 
exhibits of single plate seedling apples. As to the awards, in this as 
in other classes of fruits, the reader is referred to the premium list 
appearing in this number. Special mention should be made of a 
display of 170 varieties of apples from the state experiment station 
at Owatonna, exhibited by Thos. E. Cashman, its superintednent. 
There were many fine appearing varieties of seedlings in this collec- 
tion but as far as tested none of marked merit as to quality. There 
being no one at hand when the committee examined it to point out 
the most valuable sorts, the test as to quality was confined to com- 
paratively few varieties. 

There were on exhibit for competition 167 plates of grapes, Mr. 
Gust Johnson, of Excelsior, showing an especially fine collection 
of over forty varieties which showed skill in placing upon exhibition 
as well as in growing and handling in preparation to exhibit. It is 
a pleasure to commend such good work.as this. 

The plum exhibit consisted of five sweepstake exhibits, seven 
collections, two half pecks, seventy-five single entries and a few 
seedlings. The seedlings were especially disappointing, and only 
one award was made in this class, the others shown not thought to 
be worthy of awards. Altogether 290 plates of plums were shown. 

The Minnesota State Fair always has a plate or two of peaches, 
and the record was maintained by an exhibit of this fruit from the 
orchard of Mr. A. D. Leach, of Excelsior. 

Visitors in the hall may have noticed that the turntables of the 
old World’s Fair booth, standing in the east end of the hall, were 
in motion, power having been obtained from the street railway 
company, which was employed to run the same motor that was used 
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at the World’s Fair in Chicago fifteen years ago. These turntables 
were at the St. Louis World’s Fair of last year also and have done 
the state good service. 


The usual number of florists exhibited. E. Nagel & Co., of 
Minneapolis, occupied their old stand at the north end of the hall 
east of the main entrance, and John Vasatka, of Minneapolis, a 
similar position west of the main entrance. The Minneapolis Floral] 
Co. were crowded out of their old place at the west end of the hall 
by the honey exhibit and occupied a platform in the agricultural de- 
partment between the orchestra stand and east entrance, making a 
beautiful mound of verdure with their compact exhibit. The 
Mendenhall Greenhouses, which with scarcely a break have ex- 
hibited at the state fair since its inception, having gone out of busi- 
ness, their place was taken by Mr. A. S. Swanson, who put up a very 
handsome exhibit in the main aisle running from the north entrance. 
towards the center of the hall. 

The entire hall this year was in charge of Mr. J. M. Under- 
wood, assisted in the agricultural department by Mr. Wyman Elliot 
and in the horticultural department by Mr. Thomas Redpath, and to 
their zeal and untiring work, the degree of which one must have 
experienced to appreciate, together with that of a host of willing ex- 
hibitors, not forgetting the many assistants in the hall, the grand 
success of this department should be ascribed. 

The judges, in each case, were home talent alone, Mr. Elliot tak- 
ing time from the agricultural department to judge the plums and 
assist on the seedling apples, Prof. S. B. Green judging the pro- 
fessional apples, Mr. W. L. Parker the amateur apples, and the 
writer the grapes. The flowers were judged mainly by John Nor- 
dine, of Lake City, and E. P.-Holm, of St: Paul: Aninteresem= 
feature of the floral exhibit were the six decorated tables set up 
by the florists on Thursday afternoon. As there were only four 
prizes offered and two of the tables inadvertently appeared with 
square corners instead of oval, as required by the premium list, the 
board of management liberally created a new class for the square 
cornered tables, and in this way each exhibitor received a nice 
premium varying from $15 to $30, respectively. 

A number of nurseries besides the one previously spoken of had 
exhibits in the hall. A. A. Bost, of Excelsior; W. L. Taylor, of 
Howard Lake; €. P. Nichols, of Northfield; B. T. Hoyt, of Ham- 
line; and Mrs. N. S. Sawyer, of Excelsior, a display of her “old 
fashioned flowers.” All of these were creditable exhibits and pleas- 
.ng features blending in well with the general lay-out of the hall. 
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Pretty much the usual interested number of members of the 
Horticultural Society were in attendance during the fair, enough 
to have held a very respectable horticultural meeting almost any hour 
of the day, some:as exhibitors, some as visitors, and all greatly in- 
terested as usual in the never to be finally determined questions 
that take hold on the practical horticulturist. 

To those of our members interested in fruit culture who lacked 
the opportunity of visiting Horticultural Hall during the state fair 
it is right to say that a little time spent there in looking over the 
fruit and getting information first hand from those who are engaged 
in its culture as a business, many of whom are always to be found 
in the hall, is the best way to get the kind of information needed 
to make a success of one’s efforts. And if possible in coming to the 
fair, bring along also some kind of a fruit exhibit, whatever you 
have. The writer will repeat again what has often been said. It 
is not difficult to take premiums at the state fair. If you have fruit, 
it is probably as good as that of your neighbor. If you handle it 
carefully you may be surprised to find that what is handled well 
by you is just as good as anybody else’s. Lay your plans to visit 
this department next year, and if possible make some kind of a con- 
tribution to the fruit display. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED ON FRUITS AND FLOWERS AT 
MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, 1905. 


APPLES. 
(Open to all) 


Judge—Prof. S. B. Green. 
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De AG ELON «cies e- 

WV clei cer ee Otic a 
McMahon White— 

Krank > Vahnike: isis. 4. 2.00 

Die AC ELOWATE Stic lhe 2 

Wa AV LOT Ais eres lene oe 
Northwestern Greening— 


rank, Yannke . 2% ask ts 2.00 
ANWige 1Pice 4 Usind Kol opeeIee 
Sete A. MEOW ALT sos sceets 
CPP WINICH OLS @55 os there 
DNS 13% Clb aigaal choles Merce cic 


A. ish, Jivieoclhoagoae wes 
W. L. Taylor 
Patten’s Greening— 

AVY Naser OCI fare ate steers 2.00 
en Ae we ELOMV ATO 55 \5 os loners 
SACs. MUrVaTIREDIN «ip ote etalele che 
Preston McCulley..... 
A. Brackett, Excelsior. 
W. L. Taylor Fase event tiie 
AS RING OM OLS) ots er releneie che 

Wealthy— 
Gt WV 2) EVAN. eats 2.00 
Preston McCulley 
dee Ayr SElOwaMnd), secvesysier 
liehalid MGevalalidey Qin aricoe 


A. Be ayia sane niente 
BE. G. Ernestvedt...... 


Wolf River— 
rank “Wahnke J oncies 2.00 
GVA; VATIderson:.).i.:61.2) 
De Aa) BELOWATGN. vyrNeresais 
Ce Ee INGCROIS treet ieieis store 


Judges—W. L. Parker, Farmington; J. Nordine, Lake City. 


Anis— 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.75 
1.50 


APPLES. 
(For amateurs.) 


4th 5th 


Prem. Prem. 


$1.25 
$1.00 


1.25 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.25 


ep dey ELCUMS Hy ON GAT wjclolo1. i @ ou! o}eie olobartapeinel a te ioletaiaia's chee iets $1.00 


M. Mitchell Hammond... oo. solo eecec eae 


Anisim— 


, F. ey. 
Antonovka— 


5 NV ic UU PDEULLTINATI va sic in.steurteie:(h0:'siols taip.oi'e;a tow tat evohore lake ated Menerce tera: eiotevs tees 


tii} tale eet 
ams 5 89! 
n : 
p> 
a=] 
5 
pat] 
5 
& 
A 
oy 
n 
S 


ETE: | EAGUTUS Ss re so ctctonel sto: svn a to ip. aot asaralene cae Riaiete etal oe a Tack facaacie 


Ben Davis— 
Andrew Wilfert, Cleveland 


BP EL iRerry, sIexcelsior.s |. ccs nc 


ee ee 


yg Gol YI SAAD.“ Siiororn oS iBimr aotsA aacddicricd - 


6th 


Prem. 


$0.75 


2nd 
Prem. 


$0.75 


VA ES ee 
eas) 


7th 
Prem. 


-50 


.00 


-50 


-50 


3rd 
Prem. 


$0.50 


-50 


50 


», 
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PS SMMPESET ITV oc oe Sioisr alesis ereve clase cee Sieve[cr dia 6. cveie'a sieieia. she dela latte 00 

MICIMM UT NGME Lis etaletre cicicts, cfcltie/e' sie civisis slaldieis’s,deewaeisetes s/c esa aereiee (3) 

ATELY: 8 VLE TIE OIW a cs 'ujo.00016.6 b.0.de'eie,0'se 8 wo 8'a.o els slarele-dies .50 
Borovinca— 

ep PeIS OTT 2 x 'chs'a.e ctcle* s.0'9 eee ets bia SVerajeh fe wiglsiel ocetins Serene choise ee 1.00 

eM ON, SEK COLSTON © ote cveharcic wrolptai cio 0 eve’ s.0 0)s\0. 6 sieiaaiel eral deteiete By (3 

TIDE NULUL! oiacjeccvccss Stoners ciacsialve sl aistelolete leis) avstentt ets dlocie ei atclele ciate sere .50 
Cross— 

eee, SNaATMINGtON...cdessescee AE EIA SOPOT 1.00 
Charlamof— 

SDSL UOEXRUUN ai cies cllesoaictet oxate v'o.d Wie eh o.d le eveliele’ esse isla olersieeieie alee 1.00 

DME MOLES, WAYZATA. . woe cc ac bcc cinjee s.c00 sinescueere vere .75 

BBE RCARIT SOM cb ates Sa, ch a Wea ci'eolla'e’ soles lotetarets aldo sca eeloiey viele dhelalé era « .50 

Estelline— 


NORE RMS RM eos geo sah a ov aioe ot er oPot ove asians itictdiocierale wiv’ ele os Sere clalos nator 215, 
pe L SNM Hei st che..e) 2.9) Sicha celts, alata s12¥a ate,ora, Paieve Buain estat BAe eidieiaieae .50 


Fameuse— 

PSUS UAT INIT S TOM & sco ciec's alee reclnvisacceeevaadeceseec 1.00 
Giant Swaar— . 
SMM MEN GENS ees we pie’ ayfcircie-s) aveoe'ev'evo' wieteve” eve eleta a hasa/avada haveeteia ert 1.00 


Gilbert— 


SEMEL AURIS NOM ots ayfe as oe oa iain (or.cico:01 oPxissa)'ci’s Rialerevare evevecerg arelatavateleve sia%s 1.00 
TWH 1 fel oy | ae Silote.ciaytieid weolale nares mislarnaiatare eteale vere eters aD 
MPRRRUIM UME RT ratty corals bias, aXeveracd Cos. 5. et paie/etoveva'e ere nies Suoeki ce tates .50 


EPPA Ea fel aAs\/a's syste esate dans) Sines sicietere, wruse le isla a aljehat cust pave) ane wie okubecs 1.00 
PPPs else o,oj0c0 bd gcieve abcess 
M. Mitchell 

Grundy— 


[Ely ISIGNGNS) "ASRS oe cn cosa noon Sajal ckelal suataleoleteveleNeretoveyeueyepatsts iors 1.00 
SY EC LUT MM aratatcts siizs'c) vis) acaictave. sa sin Wars ait aieiatetg sim avelclar's ola ohale ieleia ete he 


Haas— 


SPREE BPS AED aera RV's go's) dnd-elio uliaia'g mictera seiele Wisden 6 oMecaodre ds aus ela Aa weet 1.00 
PEPE ICSU PES rete lot alt craric.2 5 sie iSis Siereiaia sieiaie e.eve eye's ba eet, apace’ sie dielcvabebiatel ale By) 
SE SALT OATES he aici tree sls /orsig ais eta'd; adi oie rolsia dabeWiclareicion atom wantbte ater .50 


Iowa Beauty— 


tN CUME MDNR LLESTS | Seve cfiei| ova c's s clio) t-cva-e'ersi bivieicieicietersiw-wtalarel@ieleje's Fa 1.00 
PPT OVAUSIND ec aleis a sieiere ass cee 3G Ute stots ties Woutola alate fetaretedee ateere aioreays 70% 


Jewell’s Winter— 


PPMUME UMEMMBLOLMEN SETI 5 rotare ce scretsvasats.c'e she el g'aaie diate: ecdine (eialerelaleicicvalomedieresabeldare 1.00 
ISP AMIASE SON Make (CIty lois cs se cose tenslee cledese seleaet A(t 
SS eMB TC MMUULLSMMMAtG citey afar sialic cis iets rei ove we iciniee vids win catewiersidilere state .50 


Judson— 
Es, TEE TERS OCS UB OE OC IRS enn SoRTE IEE irion cea RIT at Se 1.00 


Lowland Raspberry— 
PLM MPCMLARTNNED PET Nc) 2c) xh chs, cave ajar a,ev'a's 0, ereleretolunie’ oewveiowiarataenerate’s 1.00 
Longfield— 
John Bisbee, Madelia 
H. W. Shuman 
A. D. Leach 


Malinda— 
US PES MMR STU BES hss, a 's.0les-s\< a/v 7m alle aieleley¥ eles aa leferet ulea sre le Deters 1.00 
H. W. Shuman 75 


Pw meee meee reer eesnesaesseseesessesseeeeesesnsee 


Ee ees OM aco T SUR OMMR oy'ey osha} ch eral s\ assy <a) oe! alte s/ev'abs,  8yot'e @) Cie elekerave'eleicldiars ober : .50 


McMahon’s White— 
Pee EET TON ao) St aces sol svcih ie cralGe "sin a's’ ot l's whe eicter-eiei ecole, s' eiejous! Siauste a, ate 1.00 
A. M. Mitchell 


Newell’s— 
Seren aU MTS CMM AN Ss cle halovars cle fois .e Gee od Shela Suess nafeie, Sak lle oma ealerae & 1.00 
A. M. Mitchell : 
Sie YmmEMIP DENN UFRE Cottine Catencres got alercr alt eieic are crate oad alate Soke wee at ee cake cue. ¢ .50 
Northwestern Greening— 

RNP MMELELESED CODY Elen stcve cfevni a statavehioy ier ataiavah ove Side Telencrale @ lafade wide kinielelanmecas 1.00 

Pater CMV MUTATE, > THIKGEISION «ic: scaiee 6 oie aieidic el chale ovaisicieloyaleleiels 75) 

EEL BPE OTN Re erase vier tiaie winiaiaecone a Odie te oaiaia fold diene eualcatietes attentee .50 
Peter— 

WORM UN EAS ULIMIT. nice sho die See alatele cheisie ca cvaid erecalecrenaiguve watchers 1.00 

ERC IIVE NG CEOSCN NmVACLOLIC: — s ciclste 5 alate shane, ote: slevele arciovele & xeleriomionte 15 

, aR OREN OT IV occ aston ilatnic deen ele tac dicles aleve ave ralevane wiale So ere aievaiatoleve .50 


75 


50 


Ure PR PEO BP PR DO HEP 


Gi B.o'g SOO COCO OO OU DOORMAN MLE amo? 1.00 
COCO SOE On GENIC DUNO TORT O ClO DIO CLES Sa. JOCURI OC 75 
2.0 DOCLOANG. 1S COTO Paige CDOS CEP O Ca ONe Drigdclo’ GLH -50 
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Plumb’s Cider— 
Andrew Wilfert 
D. F. Akin 
Nils Anderson 

Repka Malenka— 

W. J. Tingley, Withrow 
John Bisbee 
Fred Zuercher, Excelsior 

Scott’s Winter— 

M. Dewitt 
A. M. Mitchell 
Nils Anderson 

Tetofsky— 
W. J. Tingley 

Utter— 

Nils Anderson 
H,. W. Shuman 
Gust Johnson 

Kaump— 
John Cummins, 
A. M. Mitchell 
M. Dewitt 

University— 
A. D. Leach 
iW. -A; (Carr 


White Pigeon— 
A, M. Mitchell 
M. Dewitt 

Walbridge— 
Nils Anderson 
A, M. Mitchell 
M. Dewitt 

Yahnke— 
John R. Cummins 

Yellow Transparent— 
A. D. Leach 
D. F. Akin 
iP: He Perry, 


Duchess— 
G. G. Sargent, Deep- 


WAVED! Sei aciee orcs se $2.00 
Josephine Stafford .... 
A. D. Leach 


Hibernal— 


J. W. Beckman, Cokato 2.00 
ATIC“ GLCSIMIA IW Us. cieale alae 
MrshuS hikes DAces, acct. 

H. H. Whitmore....... 
Henry Gerdsen, Victoria 

NY, Vege ed feel Mh obedience Sao dcan 


McMahon White— 


CAUSE a ORTMSON ele toie over acerat> 2.00 
‘AS Dy VIGCAGB Ye cicc\cce race 
M, Dewitt 


. Northwestern Greening— 


Nils} Anderson’ 20.5% sens 2.00 
John Bisbee 
Mipsis eis) Sa DAULCS een. 
M. Dewitt 


Boe erry: eek | 


MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL 


ee 


i a ei i i acc 


ee a ee ee ee ay 


$1.75 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


ee 


1.00 


1.00 


Ce) 


1.00 


sRetessitedet coh aiatonet cetera ataoraiova atatovetslln/aaterave iataipetcetalaetetata 1.00 


1.00 


ee ee ee i ry 


3rd 
Prem. 


4th 
Prem. 


$1.50 
$1.00 


1.50 
1.00 


1.50 


15 


1.50 
1.00 


SOCIETY. 


« ) 
75 
.00 
75 
-50 
Ryda: 
59 
Fy (3) 
-50 
75 
50 
7a d 
50 
75 
.50 
75 
Wks 
-50 
Af) 
-50 
6th 7th 
Prem. Prem. 
$0.75 
sta 
7d 
-50 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


Okabena— 


Ee Vie SULTING TI is. 0 0c 1.50 

WOuN) BISHEG=... ccc ec edee 1.25 

H.F. Busse, Minneapolis 1.00 

Dem WirwBeCKhMaN....c.0s 4 Ai 


Fred “Zuercher ...--.--.- ‘ 1.50 


Mrs. Ss. ESD DALCS cance oe f 1.00 
PRED ETCiINS)... 2.25.00. aa) 


Wealthy— 
iAi, A/S alah haa he ee 2.00 
APD CCE ccaccclecle'escs LO 
184 lele J Ri a aA Aan deb0 
ie Et.) Wohitmore......... Alay AT 
Sujal) 256) of:) 2 1.00 
Teh E86 Shi oe 15 


Wolf River— 


Fred ZAuercher .... - 2.00 


1.50 


‘A. M. Mitchell 1.00 
CUSEPTORNSON: occ ccs oe eC} 
VINEE T. “slev6 cicieisievvisie.ee 


CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 
(Open to all.) 


379 


50 


-50 


Judges—Jno. Nordine, Lake City; Wm. L. Parker, Farmington, 


1st 2nd 


Prem. Prem. 


Dartt— 
INTISCAMOENSOM <<:cies oc oie eee 
W. E. McNelly, Caledonia... 
EERE TP Sore OT CLAM sac te-s: wc ake Sic ain) e Glavale averdveldlsl area atwlalteycta al al’sl crete 

Early Strawberry— 
aT EE TRENT STOTT eo 5 oi 0 0d colo eieUsie areveraie aisles alee leleldiepeterele nlalacctelecsie 1.00 
SNMEMPESR OMEN (OUR GAPS oy aie chee dave d/o ara: wb yave cold on: din Sistah blalelelel ele wow ere adios 503) 
ETE ETT ITS ote orale oiotets aus avelatclatsre acs c.greueleue sl avaleagis ovetuce elete aletitle 

Florence— 
Cm eS TLUITITAN© FOXCELSIOL. cc.') sieve sie c «cle ols 0a /acsiaisislejertl octal 1.00 
12. TEI. LEGIT S S RRR rie nt eA Aenea AUR I Pp CRORE Eo EEE oe ti a a ao 
GEMES, SANTA SERS (0 aE en A ge ee ae RAS ne en a 


$0.75 


SE HEE GT org ho sct 28 oc oat & v0; a:isifa Co] Rhaye: Sealer eriee, WS erauale iw Wiel e wueNeue eveheus’s’ 1.00 
MMMENTIR CLES ERS CTT atc Vatavoiectala's ietscetes a al itt eh Sie ad oi Slate aie esaieiaiovala overs iajeleis aia) 
MM LUETIU TON EES UR te stoic) sites esse !3).5 aichats joie alnteje) ecsusvarsual eye wmishsyels] ate le 010 e)a\lea/e x 

Hyslop— ; 

SM ARN aPNZOL toe core ec) aha) 5) svete, es cies clei oskenciieke ole|are ya auella: diela: aisievelel areietere 1.00 
UMMA LE Ut evo tetanic’ alc ovev'scaa/ steel ateteye clove) aval seve eid: vlalera's\els! aed cise Sele ays 


OPH por 


RO EATERS ED a teve ani aves lave e lees co'elahaitate: aera weuciisvete wteuaca'e te. a aera tetas 1.00 


TASES EMV UC ROUT LLG Wii Nereis tovel etercleravtre:ereialavdve mn e'slate e's «cape bie (\aie'sl ae) aletahers 1.00 

130) TEGO GAT ClO ens CRS cer eee Pes ce fe rE ant SA Ee By) 
PP ATICL ET SOM Css fever hal vitercal cake ie yale erctlnveye eepsie id eres, Ste ais, alesertiera.e 

Minnesota— 

inl RIG ia SS Ree Se tricid cup Aen ODE CO COArO ack omn 1.00 

PAO MPELONE AN ha utiate cls as lejatere Isls cisialgavs oie alansla(e cies piste: cle oi wip aula paves alee Fei) 


mioitreal Beauty— 


BANGS AE TOW CLE Cea) aaj orx fous bier a ial ohare celnralaybue @ ayes) 61 ssl oicuace ee Ao Soar eti bbe 1.00 
UM eeY DOIG OM veo ne taietetsaniserteieietie is sia ce nie s.aca'e wisre eisiavavetetslayalate atta 


BOSC any Pr 


3rd 
Prem. 


$0.50 


50 


-50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 
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Meader’s Winter— 


J. At! HOWALG! mr. amie sits Winve' 6 bs rte <1 © (othe 5 cate eS GIN he Poe aenes - 


A. M. Mitchell.... 
Orange— 


rams “Varnes bs patstitetere, soc» eye cas tataloie teehee aciote s abete mueicate terete 1.00 
int A, EL OWA Gs infers wlasoiyle! «2 wlaie: «/s\elsio, atm aleisedaiee aie dare ris nie iss 


Pickett’s— 


J. A. Howards... Wyale’ 2 \0;8 8 OW a7ohe ‘eta atgT CRA PNNL drake abeiey aie lets Micke = eaiameas 1.00 
FOO Mine AWE Sepa eceeo ones don dn 07 Sante den naqanneeneoaic. 


Pride of Minneapolis— 


Mrs, IS) Re Spates; Wayzata ts cra sletevtentel vis'> wy iw st torneo tata 1.00 


Shields— 


ET. SS INUIINI ATI. 'sis e's wore dite le Re Beoreenes cate aisle eiaieroiatats co stoke ea teres 1.00 
PANS WED PGC AICI Fafa aloe, enelte ale) gi'sliatsvntel ole eyayioheldieiolsi> latel; =fola ve) nl eke olctel aatiere 


Sweet Russet— 


Georzeviw. (Strait. i vis acc reae sone ee eres onckes> atereiete oictedetonemacine 1.00 
Diy Ais, SELOWATG 5 race: syottiotein optraee ere Sieie ate nistetece a iste e Oa ae eae eee 


Et fe EMERINS.: leietere,« ovale’ sistats, he einieteial oie etstatsiote i lekae crete eimai see Tae 1.00 


FEDS VEL EVO UIS): 5:2 arate cove sake tesaie sole eee ia se/euas ele, nara tale anaes sakeiehe martian 1.00 


eo.) We. SEPANG Soria. 


IgA SEEOWWAING? 5a! sed fois ukvie cau ab ee oe ate Meveriiae ape ean 


Virginia— 


Snes Bey! 242 6s A SARI Aan ties Ome, Rie ee ee ae a 1.00 


Whitney— 


I: SAE reaLT s WVV LTUEGIMS CAT cae cciairckare levers a alorolers oe rcherers a ralereret etek 1.00 
Gust <JODDSOM), soos aiaihinvs stots ans a lerebo le aveialevelerace ow aus ere a eee oe 
MESES. CRA SDAtes aise swale ara ca oie tele fo eee adeleseye,o: wvelewe ale le si oheteloteltens 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


-75 


75 


75 


75 


-75 


~1 
on 


-50 


-50 


-50 


.50 


-50 


-50 


Judges—Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony Park; Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 


Collection, excluding Crabs and Hybrids— 


TT. B.. Perkins, ‘REG: Wines. ooo tiee ol Sicisicin.c wreie:e.01e loc e, 0 nlscehe ole a /etpverstaets teen $15.00 
AMAreW -WilfEVE sic cldiere sleyeis wis ere w, eye ies © vie.e ov eiajoie ota lois stapereielote lets she pele arel aia ean 5.00 


Collection, Crabs and Hybrids— 


John ‘R..- CUMMINS whe ha Sea ets kis lare th ele core Vajale: Bla ae eye eels, e toteite elite ateaennnnn 


a BY: POT UNS fic csie'ee ave ere nie cee ale cieitelai ees om tae apayte elie) toTeterera in els te keh ite eaeaee a 3.00 
DF Alin oie Sadik els bod cla oc ware Ula Us Beer ar tn case ate a 1.50 


B. Lyman Satapel avis ial phe! oreteteile ore oeetal uiaieteaseste ee atece restorers 
Bs TROLS iis ele ore tose \eiciol ate sinis sarees a oisks sie bint ae ato etek 
Bs. OTIS ce stata cvesrote eye & nretetere ote rate lene ehetoe cibints tal deren 


HAP > 


Fall Variety (not sweet),- never having re- 
ceived a premium at Minnesota State Fair— 


Ae Ess» LAV IIVATAs SPaccye elcrelaleis dhetsleis.a)t arsraratoratatareta tte enietateterote 
aD gels, OPIN Siccscinere jas wiggdateeltcems teach peceai eee ieiets 
TD: JE), POTKANG sss isscie te oa cleo Sin ctevo delat note oie aeiee 


WANS Ese MUAY ELEIENs cas foletia etetellelsie etalelntetulalalelerensieeeienotatetatt ata mtatats 6. 
EY, BY FPORUS oe cies ac a» 5) «(> oy ste 0 opie ee ctepel lates wivcaet alps 
SER WOPEVEANS sicei coe picket’ Sisple id nivios lepeteleioab ieisttatnictets 
7D, HY, MP OVA 8. oc a'o 2 Mes coioceci ete ois nee Oe raeieler eialsvern inte 


00 


4.00 


4.00 


2.00 


2.00 


1.00 ; 


1.00 


= 
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Winter Variety (not sweet), never having re- 
ceived a premium at Minnesota State Fair— 


Beek AP OTKINS ... 8 sss. 5 sfattchat hese clataletel gS eye due ciel erat are one 10.00 

RN UeEPCMEIELESESOEE 5.01 s/srarcl x <6 0:5) vise lo1e:6:v, clolete c eleis ‘ele'ole'e a's ie/e'e 8.00 

IMEEM Tr CSU LCITD SS od 0.000, wicio\k/a\clcicic, sieiersjeie » o eye'e.citieciaee diced « ares 4.00 

S013) TENCE rs Walaa elepaie ie arers organ ated 2.00 


Winter Variety (not sweet), open to all— 


SEMEL PRISMA rear i cc ove o's so c.c.o b sisiiele siele's acc ae acess oe 8.00 


MEEPS ACCS «ae -siciek saigeldecesaeccee carssccacsee els 4.00 


PPPS CUCUTIS 6 6s ccc esis scccens pile levedans meee fedaseie cae A oat 2.00 
Sweet Variety— 

REPEAT SEMGI EE SEn les 5a 51 on’ 5 wicle osysiaeteiere n arsvetece-v.c's aie ave io oh 6.00 

NEE ARCA H ey ove.s << cae. c Gls sw ele win's a o's sie’ alc ore.cte se a of 4.00 

PaERMIOMIMLA TA aelcl's & culelec ca cS aabiclon dence cieie dh tee oa boc ec 2.00 


PLUMS. 


Judge—Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis, 

Sweepstakes collection— : 
eee MNS ERIE SAUV 111 COTLA! Scie sla lelelere chavs siccSta-pia ie cies de + ds o's g aeRO Wid cis ele ORIEN. Ns oe $12.00 
J. A. Howard, Hammond : 7 
EAE SUN EER COISION solely «> oc oioj0,(0)0 70 s%e he) Wns aie iaie pi ci cue tsa oldledele eee Oelb ob wales ee 5.40 
Ree EteLeN, NENT CADOLIS. << 6 ./cccees cc eee boas s accsnswadecdsvleccce. pee Ses » 4.80 


Collection— 


Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls 
aero RLE SELIM EETCCOLSL OT 5720, 01 ts coals Cie orooa kistelersiniSio ioe cides sik elo ate rae & oe wee 
J TEE, TPBTE SS oe (CREA EIN OE ee ate ee 


1st 2nd 3rd 


Cheney— 


Mra ops. Merriam Park, 0.00.2 <ic cece «ces sncntind $1.00 
Pa EMIS SC OMNVGITITICA DOS... csccccicd selec ceccascercoeccouut $0.75 
er EMT ALG 0-12 0) St feiss a2) civio'e, oleic shneocon dere. eles « clone eee oe $0.50 


Forest Garden— 


Bie @eTS Ot, MAKE) City. cacics occ lode cclsckee deebocccucus 1.00 
Rene MOOS AIeRIAGHOS sah wale Scie cic ews Calecslace oacielelhoetalsles thorcs ‘ 
BPM EMEP SICEV DEOL ot o.s ia'cie isis < dive v sie vies encore oxlalis's ws vome oa beet og .50 


Hawkeye— 
peu TE DINER: | OE SSR RA IRS Bie eens Ame ai tee A RE TLE 1.00 


Ti O_o a ol Spe SRI ae aR ee aca a . -50 
New Ulm— 


(Ups) TPECLISS GTI. Sela GQs Big REO BORIS oe Ene ee ne ae ae aR Ben 1.00 
ae UMC SET ALU Gehs cic cave asa.ae che os wistavsic aie Sms wndlon ~ odo cn. oak 4 
Pacman OOre, Bird Island... cc os cicscckceeesccageu os .50 


Ocheeda— ~° 
Pee PERM DERNTAG CXS Shoes sa sie. Grarei's(o.6, 0,0 0/0 4'6,0 aah ete ae Meee Cee Oe 1.00 
Rockford— 


co 


ol 


-I 


ol 


Stesehalarave elavaarerelehaih cieietelsis ave 1.00 


Pi MBE EDWIN paee eit cvave Gisrecy's; s ici oem hesernle ee ted ae ate toe cs ees 1.00 


SEMICON LELS IIe ala) Aes Pa,2 a losafeicieie aia Ae Iee otese alice cua el aed oe orcraceee brooke ; .50 
Stoddard— 

LE SSEUILS WS Ti 2 eA ete a Rint ON me a a a 1.00 

Pes ESEMMPIIERENT SIO TION cys 0 trtahsie cya\as ee ops Sk ciel oe eee cele nated chee be 5 

TL. ahs LEGA IELES Ly REIS 5 eee as pea gE ne nn Ua .50 
Surprise— 

Pepe ReE MVE OM.) ct aletsse ciclo civico es 6,0 Fv ee Roca eee a mea Se cee 1.00 

SIMMS UTeATL CA /-avcssrsig ancia a shoe mrolomcs.wie cies, be eal aa CEO OE | td 
Weaver— | 


-P PELE. VEDIO RS Sir ICO DIO CRC oa aa Ree en eee 1.00 


MES IIS SC Ca chet aial sateen aiawews Sebel aS oc setae conc a heres abe ane ; .50 
Wolf, Clingstone— 
LIEN CIE” AGRI ATO Sie Greer eich riete cle cite Pee a eye ees a ae 1.00 


in 2Xs Wie 2en26 RRR AV Ss Smiercih seo Cig NE Re eee en eee Oar : 
Pete OUTS OM case ee same eee ani ee ree ome woe ee Ls -50 


~] 


OL 
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Wyant—_ 
Prank “Yahnike >... ccte «\c,0 sos vse clefaie orelole ota staletela ciatniniote eis aise 1.00 
abe MAAS STO WATE cca cfacetera rate cles. sui nite baila finale ts Wotetetal eevee tie te stchatelstat ete ata laeees 
GeO. We Strand it psctioe’- a0 .s!ns sisiew's s\ceicietetetelotatare ielarel exes aes Wrvicw 


Compass Cherry— 
ao! Daan BY Role SA Obi Oe OEE AOC aD dtd OSGeo PACECODOC CAD er 1.00 
Seedling Hybrid Cherry— 


GeOs We. SEranG scicpereo'ele sc ciclo eee he heise etnies eo ale ols efoiniers ant Ries 5.00 
wT. WwW: sBeckman,, (COKAtO cicia-.-.Selamieicniccte aisle ace ona eintn eters 
MESS > AS TERE TLEES rico wie lesslevehensia ere mdoketptonaiainistoteleieverst ole’ etons alee teas 


Collection of Seedling Plums— 


Hamlin We, Loore; Bird Island sn e> viv cledun's s~ s0)e ce eo eis eis ee 


Best Plate of Seedling Plums— 
INTIS SANG STSODs \brelesielvicte eieis!s aleipi=l sib areietetelie Se ee) 
OPAC VEIT: alate, oie. sis nieletalsiele claret asetateletatatetens $4.00 
GHA WAnderson) “RENVILGS ice mice stele crisis $3.00 
Te Ghaalbyar Wee 1 e/e(cld=es ont nous ccadee obootooue 
ESR PAKKIN Ser tet fo teTalorencheterst crave¥eleverstacohons dia 


GRAPES. 
Judge—A. W. Latham. 
Collection— 


Gust Johnsons: EexCCISION: % cisisis\s cle sieislele = eleletslalsin'elals oleleiataiejaasteteisteteraieiaee 


-75 


3.00 


$2.00 


$1.00 


JAY WAR “Bost. “BEXCEISION .\ civ cdicie o/els'eins's'o\e.c'cyelovets alo(e ope eleleici/0/e ofeveleye leiate (aia 15.00 
Pe EE Perry, LIXCelSlon.ic. esis lea c's aieTelsip 6 cin'cl afore cloteletslerele)nis elelats ate tela (enetaneenea 


Agawam (Roger’s No. 15)— 


Gust WohnsOnselexCelsiOr er oc leiie eielelelel> 0) aloiele ele/ie'eletalecaleleratele $1.50 
TAGIIAS BOSH, WE RCCLS1OIee es arcicialeraieiera'e auiotoieteiere avs aiel slepatciel elaleteiee 


Aminia— 
Gust. Johnson satiric ieee cece ales einle we cio ctew Deccan rime ee eee 
TNA NIM EY CC) Oi IAA IO SOREL EM ACL RIS OFO AOL AOL aha aA 
Beta— 


POT Neel 240)-| PO RIO OC Tao Bhan OU OL BOOS on CO Opt OS Aas fGiag 
Brighton— 


Gust (\TOHNSOM. ici ccs ose clere ee rece eels eevee cfeie asp olwinial ala a tanetatcleiet lars 1.50 
oR NEE: 240\-) SAe S eee TN Ar Ae pn Ia Sieh SIS oor Toe eri Acc. 


Concord— 


Aueust Giesman,- Merriaimiy Parka ects ates losejovols ole felereyeteloleuetofetere 1.50 
Gust UT ONMSOM his wee piel eters oare elniel = asia felotele Grapatetateleteselor 
7 CES Perry, Ex CelSiOiw)-icicictese, devclale tere, aistotototelcvetelere -leiakefataiet sie 


Cottage— 


CUSTOMS OM ates oilers eyes iale gas lotntelatbte: cvehetohe cotelsie state. \ata)at eta telateetents 1.50 
TARA BIOSE Me iotane ete vere Bloke eoerole io Wier ctuiavie ole rene Tole revevaleists!« biaret= etal le tata 


Campbell’s Early— 
Po SET Perry. ie La ee ales See bale hye ageor dio aie ae ee Pe re eee arene 1.50 
Delaware— 


Gust) TONNSOM a. Sic cls i ais Develo ele al eo aia alltel etelol ol ofomiem sisters eieieere 1.50 
AMEUSE KGIESMIAN: (ecwcje wleiaje ia care «/0e/alwle le) sito s= ate niave!o) piniele lo) stnietsipleletn 
AS BAL UB OR Ge ioe oo aie wiece miroletevele rosters Sha. cheerseacovaterc ne nega lal nettle tetetetn lctatetrets 


Duchess— 


Gust JOHMSOIM. ii oot arcis otece hore etre cele ote siege toate nie oterehetate pa ebelerertor 1.50 
VAS ABS OSC tiatelate rete retekerelerctaleielotelepais lslole ciclejecsbareia¥eetaie sien fot tates 


Early Victor— 
Gust (TORSO MN cceieccta tesco. ss rane bao peve Cisrene alateicnetetstedslslefalslotete’ s/c oietsiete 1.50 
BABEL. | APOLTY, aioe ieteanie soteioietels isa) steve eterp mist e*aleleleiaoig cralstaniele'eS oleie sein inte 


Be A BOS areic eo hake is vial tu ajelel elo) Aehetasecelele enstoderersl Noterotetetsfonsiskete 1.50 
MQUISE OUIMSOM yoralte cle sisferalotciats crate dat cistetarctate Wye anole OC shoconr 


Empire State— 
Gist, TOONSON. « .s:0)2 scrote ts ataie ininle, nie e,nle/ Oto ates afeteralolssaloleiatel aie yaiteis ol st'e 1.50 
Green Mountain— 


By PER SRELryi cc co etic ciate ate gielete mint avolal elete rete tolgieialateyetsia Mielaiotelcloisral= 1.50 
JAZ PAL BOSE. eine cies siclo tare Saieie cd olais cf piel tte alelelp seis nis eleleania\e tol diols el pha vatwe.n 


Herbert (Roger’s No. 44)— 
Grist “TOBMSON wy pics otis wie o's cudiose.s arevare wrote ieratukatatetal mie wie mtote tee aiana 1.50 


1.00 


-50 
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Tona— 


mE Ey AVE SESTT OMIT a at ar ciate ofa Mis a pret diayecovelere o ore eierartieis se e'e slereretelere ave 1.50 
PEPE OVS LN haa, Sale civein oie cve's'e 4.0 0 clere wleie el'ese'e 6,0 p’otelal te 'e's 1a eles on6.0 81d es 1.00 


Janesville— 


PA PAS RID OSC. «nei Aine GSS GDS MAR ROR RG HIO REL oS iets eee 1.50 
ENE ett at ics « 5) ona e ser ete idole cee itiel sts.e 018 siete! davsie’e e eve racoais eles 1.00 


Lindley (Roger’s No. 9)— 

aE MUMMERS SUTTON Pata Yat se) ch c!-o as over, sie) se, casa’ «ele 'nyaiv/e e'e(ele ai eielsvare wrerkys 1.50 
Lady— 

ee PET EL EST IOM Neve loo tiara ooc0le (el alla.oi'e <ela,s 2 ase one eyo Sinie ee isielessiclele'sie 1250 


PE MMSE SETA ATTEN 210) ovo, ainlic’ 3s. «\ aXe) e.'0' svelia" (abe Yoiwers \ehorsheYerehelalorereleveheno 1.00 
IEEE EU RT S01 ah 5 arn) oo iat eeu nia,a' b= aide ate 10's) o%e s%eoveh0y0n\0,4)sfe%a) steisie.ete l'e,e a -50 


Martha— 


EMMETT OSE PIRME aie pay -/o6:\5) of cin\inicheie evere-s, dVe.s'sile,e'e o\oie sy, 0) 9.0i8 sre ni opleiei als 1.50 
sR RISE ion ot 0c 1 oY (2 care) Wiel sie cholo aie /o: o\e.0 a le)e» whe, 6velleveye,avens renova /evexevarelete’s 1.00 
MMM Ios Pepe ahs. ov esas oj cielo; ee (o,/ase (a (ao aye talerevwrs’e ole eiciaioreRiaw/aaeiebere .50 


Massasoit (Roger’s No. 3)— 


RMIT SCUIME ct te) a0 ae) oayerese. aha (alia of Civic aes a-e/eNa(aie le sie drreie « aidié la stores 150 
EET aE Cate la ca arcs nha Yalaiais nleie(a/aie eVelavct evet’a\ div tea farerevece¥dieinvejelevetereje 1.00 


Moore’s Diamond— 


See ePURMNNAISUST IRIE 203) 05 5) Pieve\c ace (ole raiexaratce) slehels Slald ove ine ae Sta eee bree 1.50 
Sree MEET pee aoc 5 a alana a) 0:80 01c/eieoce SUN. s 'ahe\a, ehavcys/arats'ata\rar olareloiota tater 1.00 


Moore’s Early— 


ee EMMA TIEESSIA TION cote a cae) dais, <inVo\'cleleveis!siavers e eve sicle-o.e: a's w/e a eaimfevsterd o's 1.50 
SIMI TNTME Eva ate eh sielelate as eee auto ede tale ait as G2e'fe'e la ofa. dvaoelasueieva ata 1.00 . 
EMRE te cetera Os cicts glcls C's vio ie wa cleleije: e\calcis s svete savele’e aaa ala,e4 68% .50 


Niagara— 

eM ESERLUSURNME veh clalesclessrcr= ">, «)'s?asrei=/aslicntdlelsietsite artis. 0 tole reisverstarstele site 50 

EMT Eee er tees aN. ajc fhss-wfn cratare's\oraice)myalrayle min colarone alee ole acciele: sts, a'a 1.00 
Pocklington— 


nee SMR SOR IS MME os hal/o le faile' crete e/c0' n'foyeiis\'eccvaiaca Wat ateceveleie alert) slaic e Risladeye cls 1.50 
ee ENS en oar ac caja ctche. kya) arar che: cve' nite) S'e'a\ a #1 ese) ain ye) av cla lal @ieraieut tatiana’ 1.00 
12/015 INGE) da ee PMc ge aia Richa ee ahaa targa ee eoenie dia iababareM ere os ace ti .50 


Pokeepsie Red— 

Gust Johnson ....... MERY Stat opi tenet onc Yaron sta favastatstohe- estore everb aretha ate 6 eve Te 1.50 
Telegraph— 

Si EAM CM EMER SORT EAS cr ei oye eyes elie oie leva salve iasinieieleerd s biaieleeibia aa aiticids ewe 1.50 

Pe Se DESS ETA EEE PR ECT." cha oie e ie oj sveieinje\e) oie sh olsi.s. ehiovieiieie wis! wi alara.ievevarebayerere ears 1.00 
Wilder (Roger’s No. 4)— 

GUISt WOOMSOM 03... 6 Mave steer he aes ai cis yarciobiohars, Sye.efavs savas ated elec ast!) 

. Woodruff Red— 


eee MMR LU SULT e/ orc.) s phelle cia telojeicve tata lalstalelele.eiersvays, ctertelace fajereile Chaye'e 6 1.50 
OTE TCO het caval e cytotec, cLope leva a,5\ 0a, n Oke ek egeneieie sinks oie ia aheie ieee 1.00 


W orden— 


eee SPER ERE EPL SES TAME VTS ote sc HNs (cYoie sai'al shat ova, lalate) stalate lal efelatetaie  eiele ln eleceisleuels 1.50 
EEOC ERS Ete Tete Te\tseie on oie: svete clave sates ofe eyelavenete (a, chats cisieiaia.etorerew.elele creas 1.00 
es ENEECTINE RW aterevay Svc lclcte faicsevelcse'fe?clsje,e {eh akelsicli'aie aval ebetera: onste ayereranativers 2 .50 


Wyoming Red— 


CRISEGDOONSON Sis ccchee cc cciiclecsice shoud tolefaseitaratordersetetses ne ome e ae 1.50 


FLOWERS. 
(For professionals.) 


Judge—John Nordine. 
PLANTS. 


Collection of Foliage and Decorative Plants— 


2nd 3rd 4th 5th 

Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 

August S. Swanson, St. Paul............ : 

Munmeapols Wloral CO... fa. os scces cu ces sc $30.00 

E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis 

John Vasatka, Minneapolis............ $15.00 
Collection of Greenhouse Plants— 

Minweapols) Mloral CO\.. 2.002 ceee esse ce 20500 

aR el SC eae SOM a) ory ected Felecia. wie svele ve wa eels, 15.00 

BERS MAS CICLO cravolsivicl oss srstele sid s she s.s\ sxvcveyate re 10.00 


Collection of Five Hanging Baskets— 


TERE TMG) Perc S10).0 Tro aR ENE ARCEMIS Cree AES RE I 6.00 
Minneapolis: Wloral. CO. ....5. stedecwcocss sce. 4.00 
RETIRED SV US LELCEAS fore alia on ater ehavara; caters) sclera: oie ove ees 3.00 
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Collection of Coleus— 
STON AV ASAE cictsincts)Meis's © aiesa’e vjelaystereveterels 7200 
BY Nagel & Son. ...0 icles scec cs cesresece 1.00 
Group of Palms in Pot— 
Minneapolis Floral Co.........sceeeees . 4.00 
BY. INASEL QSOs Sere aye wre v0 lee el eisuelnielelelere : 3.00 
August S. SWA@MSON.........scceceecsecceees 2.00 
TOE Wie SAt Cal piorecavels /ajeios2' lo or0\e miele ia)a minora ainle 
Single Specimen Palm— 
August S. SwansSon.......sseeeeeessveee 4.00 
ST LUT AW EUS cul Seaver ctesa atte: sftay aia is. celts) s)mceatereieraidrerantla 3.00 
BH. Nagelo& Sons... ec cie sete m enc ccie 2.00 
Minneapolis Floral Co..........+++.4-- 
Single Specimen Fern— 
August S. SwWAMSON......-eeeeeeeeeeeeee 4.00 
POTTS AU Ee fo ate en oe) slo am aun nine ele 44 3.00 
IN AR CIGe SOMiein te wstes's vo claie, nlolsle'aisyeieleyatey=!-1n\aln'e 2.00 
Minneapolis Floral Co 
Collection of Geraniums in Bloom— 
OUN  WaAS Eales a cisioisin eetela wit ale ai ee aieieie (ois 4.00 
BRON AE! & SOM: cvicve cc ei siete cieiniciesics sinieisleie ere 3.00 
Collection of Carnations in Bloom— 
BH. Nagel & Son....... a PA oo telat ai naa fereeeKovete 3.00 
Ticlavolba Aceh Aileen ARAM COCO CU eo OC 2.00 
Vase Filled with Plants— 
I Nagel & Som. s.ccccc cece wcevescecies 5.00 
STOUT NieU Sue Ral vate re coltefeletel aintelehate) a! Wicvalreh are tele lallors 4.00 
August S. SwWansSOn. .....csecececeeeceeeceee 3.00 
Minneapolis Floral Co..........+sseeeeee 


CUT FLOWERS. 
Judge—E. P. Holm, St. Paul. 


Ware ISO SWASOM). iss cretnle co /alelcletete ce at ersie'=)xlshohal=e)aisio'stelefels! isles 2) $25.00 

Minneapolis . Wloral’) CO... 6. 50. c eee e ern cece sere sns 

BS IN alr el Go SO. '0,2 cre' atti ioselo w1oleiei sie ise o\nipisip aloleie/eiots (no) she)e}ave= 
Collection of Dahlias— 

WW EB. Marrar, Wihite Bear. . 2... 0.0 cccw ew cline ven neces ensese 4.00 

EIN LEC sree ss Onna la eter ate ete nal aieltslioiiere elie lexe ta, ole ietelnict enol elere in iotat<aateie 

ST OHM VASA UK AY fe ieee ere nice lelols ciate clais aie avern ejeiaieie otatnatevelclipteln/ listens et aite 
Collection of Sweet Peas— 

BON sb oleu Ueki had id: ae PA Ty hv oichateks deltas DmIOMIADO aS aco an acon 4.00 

Mrs OhassISralise: Sto ail ipa ss ctelele ce ctotevel eelcrolelalasatatsbelaiaintartie 
Collection of Asters— 

Ue, RECALL © cccllas cane Sle ais late ares loherio te Ie oven tole tece roere ceehoveueoiienerera 4.00 

TENS Pega le (eo* ssfeiaie ano U OOOO MOU Cbouadbongas ab omematoen.J eos 

FON) ViaSEASA:, co Src ces ccrcicteste sie deriareiacisies aierottte mh ate atetet ane 
Collection of Carnations— 

INA BOUY & SON To sie ctectereystoncstsueheletave te s fest elanctolet eexe tn ohana bes tafe 4.00 

JG UI WASEDA cistainteleys ieteve Tolaleutnerstconekele cence scenr aitheiska: ciate tes chaeetar onsets 

Minneapolis mH Vora) (COs sieves ovcherele e mieiateley nteierewiatstelabalsteile folate rare 
Collection of Roses— 

CNA SL Re COs: ates sctalstutcls blsyssststetcqatsl sve eels lars Vepora ote elereer aeheves 4.00 
Collection of Gladioli— 

St OE AETCAINS isco te le alae veya tahejnie hatha lore stele le sri level aie eel epoter ate area sisestinre 4.00 

TEN UINUE I. SRc GUS OMe varies cielo doles a carssslloisyaverenetetnie bets relbiel eves eeerete toto tee siete 

TONE Wit SACK aoe ek ccc cloreld nieve iaiey meeleeie eoiais uakonal stolen aracenintiadte te nea 


DESIGNS, BASKETS AND BOUQUETS. 


Table Decoration (oval table)— 


1st 2nd 
Prem. Prem. 
J Gb hay MS Sh yen ols (0) Mica ra OOOO OROS Es oka aicic 6 Ske $30.00 
He PINAS CI ASO sia cisleseteye snl ciciavs iste Ne petbiotetens Satats $25.00 
Wi PIRI LT SOT tnt eich aticr'e as Syato itis o: nistoherace er dvenastaieascehonenstepatans 
WV TTL WIDOT LLCS OMe eee WO Olctnjclc, werd cvetchelore state stostenaievan tenance 
Table Decoration (square table)— 
Minnean ols BolLOvall AG Oxy. siosis takai so aie /<ibi ciate tel siete tates 25.00 


RR, VAC Bavthanmd, Mine pO1IS) crys s'cie ve sleet sh se 15.00 


1.00 


1.00 


2.00 


2nd 


Prem. 


$15.00 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


3rd 


Prem. 


$20.00 


1.00 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


Twelve-inch Basket of Flowers— 


Minneapolis Floral Co 
Wm. Donaldson & Co 


rr) 


3.00 


Pe er 


E. Nagel & 


John Vasatka 


SOMG os cesses eects Ralererireietaisiesaio's|ijerata ehslerotal ie 


ee oe ery 


Table Bouquets— 


Minneapolis 


NOTA WACO Mesickiae wn teases meee age ele 


REE TA SOTI foo ain cal « © «ele ojo ciel oc0's sie ele sieve lel, e wie eis 


John Vasatka 


ee ee ee ee 


Hand Bouquet— 


Minneapolis 


PML CHTED IAC) Olo-ctekend ot ayciei cravacl claleraioiasetavare aleve > 


I ROMA IOSON. (Ge CO. occ cfctare cl uv'e ernie « sieie's 0's sea oe 
Sra EF MOMS Eel oc st rea aes) 0's: icie' 6fs' 0s sleidio.e sie cinvel bele's.e slnaleie 
Bridal Bouquet— 


Minneapolis 


ENS © One atorsisteelevelerets eivis faley exererelvnanelat nteva 


PU ERPPROMAIOSON (G1 CO. onic cic cre cle sieiviee cos ein sie aerleice 


John Vasatka 


ee ee ee) 


CUT FLOWERS. 
(For amateurs.) 


bo 


bo 


00 


00 


-00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


385 


1.00 


AUGUST 8S. SWANSON, Judge. 


1st 


Prem. 


Collection of Asters— 
PAG COCDKe, MINNEADONIS........6.6.6 ofc 0 \s0.0 0:0 lecielne 


1D D A 
TE heal te 
Mrs. Edwin 


MMe VWVIINNEAMOLIS:). «55s ees sec cess sleie css 
Busse, 


IVAITM CAD OILS ig ttete-< aiaierciertte: sistel exainue orotate 
Doble St; Anthony, Park.).:...- 000. ie 


Collection of Dahlias— 


Mrsi S. R. 
F. H. Gibbs, 


SDL S Mav el WAL arated e 61 cvarel ct die c eovalstayaie 


WVIGP PIA sae owe e cel ecieiesaetelatele atevuveranate 


IVI See NATE: MECTELTIS Cia) cates noise, cae, ee: dine ere sree suere 
Collection of Gladioli— 


Cee ewe OR es) IMINNECADOLIS A s5)6)c 0 else ciclerd eres a slsle ed otele 4.00 
eBay VV TLE: TSC AY). okie ce flee ae cc ie seculetes 
GcoOw nw usersten: Minneapolise. jou... ee kee wale 


F. H. Gibbs, 


RUMSTEIAL UIT) OA woe ere asvecela tec la) say ovalere orate’ « 


Collection of Nasturtiums — 


Ce 


CCC Cmte eee wee er meee meee reseeseeseseesecce 


ime Ves Chlartt.. Ele rmies oe cciee cs ayelelacte vvelerete aus 
Meise DaGantzer, Merriam Park. ..:...60000 +00. 


Collection of Verbenas— 


WIDASL iD) 1 Gye hale12) gaa ene ee Mavs tatalethen aioe 
JAS * (CAME), SS Saag) OS Re ee ees 


F. H. Gibbs 


rey 


PAPE TONW i. IMINMECA POLIS «2 siccici0 ee sieie Slee. 0.0» ore.spere 
Collection of Zinnias— 


Ine oe 


SEM SaBeA To atate ai wave ier atsh tal cFaiciedsscieys.ielcierevel chevele slovatee he oe 


PEP MME VISOUVV IED cline pict 6 cic laicicicic-s.cjdlers.e 00,016 o/e'e' eer gi8.0'b cileiee ole 


Mrs. Chas. 
F. H. Gibbs 


i i i i ie ie i ee a ay 


Collection of Sweet Peas— 


Mrs. Chas. 
Mrs. D. 


BESTA VISE scsi seats ava ctevepet's ve) al sbavekederonsiels, Bo aka ono 


RECA ZO Tatars Forstet dai stare ere ator cicarating ote’'e Ooo ag susie, oars 


Collection of Snap Dragon— 
Tire emma GIVE OTe saa) orcs site eo) 6, Seeicl exetere (ere e-ereravedineid ome tae 


, H. Gibbs 


Mrs. Chas, Krause 


ed 


Collection of Gaillardia— 
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A VISIT TO THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS OF MANITOBA AND ASSINIBOIA. 


A. W. LATHAM, SEC’Y. 


Carrying out a long contemplated plan, Mr. Wyman Elliot and 
the writer left Minneapolis one lowering day in the middle of 
August, en route to Winnipeg, for a visit to the government experi- 
ment stations at Brandon, Manitoba, and Indian Head, Assiniboia. 
What the day lacked in brightness was fully made up by the 
wonderful profusion of golden rod, sun flowers and an infinite 
variety of other wild flowers that escorted us all the way across 
the state and even to Winnipeg itself. 


Our plan contemplated.a visit on the way to the North Dakota — 


Experiment Station, at Fargo, but some unparalleled stupidity on 
our part, aided by a bit of lapse of duty on the part of the conductor 


on the train, in detaining our transportation in his pocket too long, 


carried us by Fargo, and the early evening found us at Grand Forks, 
N. D., whence we were fortunate in getting a train to Crookston, 
across the river a few miles in Minnesota, where we spent the 
night. A purpose to visit the experiment station at Crookston also 
failed of accomplishment from the fact of there having just been a 
change in the management of the station and there being no super- 
intendent in attendance. 

Early morning found us on our way north, down the Red 
River Valley, under the same cloudy sky, with an occasional shower, 
the land showing evidence already of a superabundance of rain: 
a flat land that needs draining for sure success in horticultural 
achievement and awaits the successful development of the system 
of drainage being carried forward in the valley by the state. 

Crossing the state line at the noon hour, the sun broke through 
the clouds and gave us thereafter three gloriously beautiful days 
to complete our tour in northwestern Canada. We were met at 
the station in Winnipeg by Hon. Wm. G. Scott, of that city, treas- 
urer and one of the leading members of the Western Horticultural 
Society, which has its headquarters in that city. Having arranged 
for our transportation and engaged berths on the train going west 
that night, being the guests of Mr. Scott he undertook to show us 
in a three hours’ trip some of the beauties and achievements of 
this strong, new city of the northwestern plains. The writer had 
been there twenty-eight years before, when Winnipeg was truly a 
“backwoods” town, though then the population was over 10,000. 
It is now a city of 90,000, with a hundred miles of asphalt streets 
and other proportional public and private improvements. Winnipeg 


ay 
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is fortunate in having been built on the banks of two rivers, which 
unite at this place, the Red River of the North and the Assiniboine. 
Several bridges span these rivers, whose banks are well wooded, 
and the opportunity for diversification this affords in the placing 
of homes along the banks of these streams is a pleasant change 
from the general flatness of the land upon which the city is built. 
Winnipeg pays much attention to the adornment of its parks and the 
streets of its resident districts, which have a very neat appearance 
from the wide boulevard of twelve or fifteen feet on either side 
of a sufficiently narrow driveway. Shade trees, mainly white elm, 


_ which thrive well in that region, are being planted in these boule- 


vards all over the city at the distance, we should judge, of about 
fifteen feet—which mistake can be remedied later by cutting out 
two-thirds of the trees—if they have the nerve to do it, which we 
very much doubt. We noted, also, the overplanting of shrubs and 
trees in the parks and other public places of the city. With this 
little criticism there was much to commend; so many beautiful lawns 
and flower gardens and such brilliant flowers that reflected so 
purely the clearness and brightness of the day, and we fully realized 
we were in a community of charming homes. 

Early morning found us on the undulating plains of Assiniboia, 
which looked strange indeed, with their scattered clumps of poplar 
with underbrush of hazelnut, snowberry, silverberry, etc. For a 
hundred miles, from daylight to Indian Head, scarcely a tree in 
sight but low poplar, but plenty of these in little groves, rarely 
merging into woods, as far as one could see, over all the uneven- 
ness of the plain, in no place an exactly level prairie. Occasion- 
ally farm homes and wide fields of grain diversify the way. At nine 
o'clock we were at Indian Head, a town of something under 1,000 
inhabitants, lying in the plains of that northwestern country, neat 
and homelike, though lacking in sufficient quantity the tree growth 
that must in time be their’s. A half mile’s walk from the town 
brought us to Indian Head Experiment Station, the remotest point 
of our journey westward. This government station, started here 
in 1890 by the present superintendent, Mr. Angus Mackay, is on a 
tract of quite level ground, consisting of two sections (1,200 acres). 
At its inception there was not a trace of a bush on the premises, 
barring probably a little stunted growth of poplar at some points. 
Now it is enclosed with hedges of box elder, there called the Mani- 
toba maple, upwards of twenty feet high, with avenues of the same 
tree, varied occasionally with white elm and gray ash and other 
sorts, running here and there throughout the tract, so that there 
are in all thirteen miles of these avenues bordered, in most cases 
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on both sides, by these hedges or tree rows, some of which are 
trimmed as wide hedges far enough up for the branches to be out 
of the way of passing vehicles, and others are trimmed as trees 
with high trunks in the ordinary way. 

This the reader will understand is a grain country. Every- 
where wheat, and more wheat, with occasional fields of barley and 
oats and a few potatoes. Once in a while a farmer raises a few: 
vegetables and perhaps a few small fruits. Corn is not grown as 
a farm crop. So that the experiments at this station are limited 
largely to the production of these cereals, and the principal work 
which we saw in the several hours’ examination of the station, 
under the guidance of its superintendent, were mainly the growing 


1890 


Residence of Supt. Angus Mackay, Indian Head, Assa., Experiment Station in 1890. 


of grains in experiment plats. As a test of what the country will 
produce with reasonable wind protection—which, unfortunately, the 
farmers of this region seem very loath to provide—this station is a 
great success, and the things we saw would delight the eye and ex- 
cite the imagination of any practical farmer. 

But we were not there to study farm conditions, except incident- 
ally, but rather to see what could be done in the various lines of 
horticulture and glean what lessons we might for the Minnesota 
horticulturist.. The garden about Mr. Mackay’s residence would 
indicate that they can grow there very much the same variety of 
flowers and shrubs that are grown in Minnesotae We have cer- 
tainly seen no finer flowers at home. Although some perennials 
winter safely, they require greater care. Small fruits, including 
the raspberry, currant, gooseberry, and strawberry, also winter 
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with very much the same protection given them in our own state 
and bear well, except that the strawberry crop is often cut off by 
late spring frosts. Loss in the strawberry yield from this source 
is common, we learned at various points in our journey, and they 
have evidently not tested the art of covering the strawberry vines 
with straw at the appearance of a frosty night to protect the blos- 
soms. As to apples, though some varieties have been put in at 
Indian Head, we found nothing of value except Pyrus baccata 
seedlings and some crosses of the Pyrus baccata with hardy varie- 
ties of the common apples, the trees growing having been sent out 
from the central experiment station at Ontario. These crosses all 
show a predominance of the crab, and as far as we can judge are 
hardy, although the fruit in all cases is small and does not promise 


1905 


Residence of superintendent of Indian Head, Assa., Experiment Station in 1905. 


large value where crabs of such varieties as the Transcendent can 
be grown. Some varieties of Americana plums were noticed in 
fruiting and among them two or three trees of the Weaver that 
were bearing a very full crop. As a rule, the Americana plum is 
too late to ripen its fruit there ahead of the early fall frosts. The 
plums that succeed best in that region are the Manitoba native, or 
Prunus nigra. 

Of ornamental shrubbery there is quite a large variety that seems 
to thrive in that region. Nearly all of the lilacs; the caragana, 
which, by the way, is much used for hedges and even shelter belts, 
as exemplified at the station in a number of places; the dwarf cara- 
gana; many of the honeysuckles, especially the Tartarian varie- 
ties, the barberries, many of the spireas, etc.; the cotoneaster is a 
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handsome and perfectly hardy shrub, bearing bright red berries, 
with which we are not much acquainted at home. A number of 
very interesting and successful ornamental hedges are being kept 
up at the station. The one we noted that seemed of most value 
was from the native hawthorn, that being very prickly, not only 
making a handsome hedge but also an impenetrable one. One 
very interesting hedge was grown from the cotoneaster, and there 
was also a very fine lilac hedge. A neat hedge of the snowberry 
enclosed the flower gardens in the front of Mr. Mackay’s resi- 
dence. In fact, nearly every variety of ornamental shrub of prob- 
able hardiness in that region has been tested at this station and 
enough kinds saved from the devastation of winter to sufficiently 
adorn and beautify any home grounds or public parks. 

There is much to commend in the very complete and careful 
way in which this station is carrying out its experiments and espe- 
cially when it is known that its work is done, including a full line 
of experimentation with live stock, with eighteen men, it is appar- 
ent that the station is under excellent management. From the 
cupola of the station barn we had a magnificent view of prairie 
country, which in this section is highly developed. Farm lands 
here are held at upwards of $40.00 per acre. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. H. H. Campkin, an enterprising 
citizen of Indian Head, we were taken a long afternoon’s ride 
amongst the grain fields of that vicinity—and indeed there are no 
other kind. The special feature of this farming which most at- 
tracted our attention was the fact that only two crops of grain are 
raised in three years, the third year being devoted to summer 
fallowing the ground, which is really a process of storing the 
rain to make better crops the following two years, a rotation made 
absolutely necessary in a region where the fainfall is usually less 
than one-half that of Minnesota. This summer fallowing con- 
sists of plowing of the ground as soon as vegetation is well started 
in the spring and the subsequent movement of the surface to kill 
any growth that may start and keep up a dust mulch. To accom- 
plish these ends requires several cultivations during the summer 
with a disc harrow or other instrument. The result is the re- 
moval of weeds from the grain fields, and as they are destroyed as 
soon as they start to grow they have no opportunity to take up 
and evaporate the moisture from the soil, and the entire rainfall 
of the season of summer fallowing is practically held in storage 
thereby for future use. 

We were loath to leave this interesting place—interesting not 
only on account of its novelty but also from the uniform kindness 
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and courtesy of those we met there. We were at Brandon at 
noon the next day, as planned, but had failed in securing the full 
night’s rest to which we were entitled because of a delay in the 
movement of the trans-continental train. Having only time for a 
brief stay here, without waiting for Superintendent Bedford, who 
was in town to receive us, we secured a livery horse and drove north, 
crossing the valley of the Assiniboine, which is here some mile and 
a half or two miles wide, and about noon reached the government 
experiment station located at this point. As an opportunity to 


Buffalo berry hedge at Brandon, Man., Experiment Station. 


test what can be done in the way of cultivation of crops in this 
part of Manitoba under normal conditions, I judge this station is 
not well located, as it is in the valley of the river referred to, a 
valley running east and west with a range of hills of some seventy- 
five to a hundred feet high on either side. That portion of the 
station that we saw is located either on the bottom lands of the 
valley or on the south slope of the hills which border it on the north. 
A comparatively small portion of the country, as far as we could 
judge, has a similar environment. 

As a result of the unusual rains this season and the heavy wind 
storms, nearly all of the experiment plats of grain at this station 
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growing in the valley were badly lodged, while upon the open 
prairie, where the farms of the country are generally located, as a 
rule the grain stood up beautifully and there was very little of it 
showing the effects of wind. Superintendent Bedford has paid 
more attention to fruit raising at this station than was given to 
the subject at Indian Head, and he has growing a large number of 
Pyrus baccata crab apple trees, probably twelve or fifteen feet high,, 
and also a good many varieties of the crosses of the Pyrus baccata 
and Pyrus malus. Most of these trees are bearing fruit, and the 
crosses especially were of interest as showing in the growth of the 
tree and the appearance of the fruit, in many cases, traces of the 
varieties with which the Pyrus baccata was crossed. There were 
crosses in bearing with the Wealthy, Duchess, Fameuse, Hibernal 
and many other sorts. There were many instances of top-working 
of the Pyrus baccata, and we especially noted Transcendent trees 
of good bearing size on this stock which seemed to be entirely 
hardy. The Transcendent, it must be understood, is not hardy in 
this section when grown and planted in the ordinary way as with us. 
A weakness is developing in many of these trees practically un- 
known in Minnesota. The leaves turn yellowish, showing with this 
light yellow color the veins of the leaves very prominently. It is 
evidently a disease to, which the trees attacked will surely succumb. 
No cause or remedy has been found as yet for this trouble. Most 
of these trees are growing on the bottom lands at the foot of the 
south hill slope previously referred to, a very warm place and one 
that would be considered with us an especially unfavorable one. 

Well up the hillside on this same south slope is a younger or- 
chard, containing many varieties worked on Pyrus baccata stock. 
These trees are young, only a few years transplanted, and no final 
test has been made as to their success. Amongst them was one 
small tree of the Hibernal which was bearing a little fruit, a pleas- 
ant sight to see, though there was evidence that the previous year’s 
growth had been winter-killed some. We found also a single 
branch of the Duchess top-worked on the same stock, with some 
apples on it. Mr. Bedford takes a large and intelligent interest in 
this orchard experiment work, and it will be worth while for those 
of our readers who are interested in this sort of thing to secure 
the report from this station and keep in touch with what is being 
accomplished there. The ornamental shrubs, evergreens, etc., were 
of about the same varieties and the measure of success about the 
same as at Indian Head. We noted especially some very beautiful 
specimens of Tartarian honeysuckle that were full of fruit of un- 
usual size and brilliancy of color, far exceeding anything that we 
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had seen at home. Two varieties that we thought especially beau- 
tiful were the Lonicera elegans and the Lonicera splendens, the one 
having brilliant red fruit as large as a large currant or high-bush 
cranberry, and the other a fruit of pinkish hue. 

The measure of success in apple growth at this station under 
what seemed to us comparatively unfavorable circumstances gives 


Ornamental hedges and glimpse of Supt. S. A. Bedford’s residence at 
Brandon, Man., Experiment Station. 


promise that the farmer in that region, with a reasonable degree 
of protection from shelter belts, may succeed in growing many 
different varieties of crab apples and possibly some of the hardier 
sorts of the common apple. Mr. Bedford had some beautifully 
trimmed hedges of the same varieties that we found at Indian Head, 
also many very handsome specimens of evergreen and many varie- 
ties of shade and ornamental trees. As at Indian Head, the shelter 
belts are mainly box elder, and the trees were trimmed up with 
the usual trunk rather than pruned into hedge form, protection 
from the north being not so necessary on account of the environ- 
ment. 

We reached Winnipeg on our return trip on the evening of the 
same day that we visited the Brandon station. The following morn- 
ing, again under the escort of Mr. Scott, whose guests we con- 
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tinued to be as long as our stay in the northwest lasted, we visited 
many of the parks and public buildings of Winnipeg and took a 
bird’s eye view of the city from the roof-garden of the Free Press. 
The early afternoon hour found us on our way south, reluctant to 
leave this beautiful and interesting region. Grain fields on every 
hand just turning to brown under the August sun, the busy reapers 
here and there beginning to garner the harvest, and with all, a 
clear sky and the richest of air, made our ride up the valley to 
Crookston one long dream. At Crookston we changed cars and 
took a sleeper to Minneapolis, which brought this most pleasant trip 
to a close, 


A Manitoba plum tree in blossom,—taken by S. R. Mighton. 


What have we brought back from there of special interest and 
value to the horticulturist of Minnesota? There are two things 
that present themselves to my thought, from which we may draw 
lessons of special value. The one is the certain assurance that in 
the Pyrus baccata we have a stock upon which to work trees for 
Minnesota orchards that is entirely hardy, no instance of its hav- 
ing winter-killed in Manitoba having come to our notice, and the 
top-working there, of which we saw considerable, all seemed to 
show good points of union and gave promise of endurance. The 
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experiment of working the Pyrus malus on the Pyrus baccata 
stock should be extensively tried by Minnesota fruit growers. There 
seems to be much hope of success, especially where the point of 
union is the crown of the stock. The other lesson which comes 
to us with special force we learned from the practice of summer 
fallowing the wheat fields of the region we visited. Frequent 
cultivation, not allowing a single weed to take moisture from the 
soil, and providing a continuous dust mulch, will make gardening 
successful during seasons when the rainfall is less than one-half the 
normal rainfall of Minnesota—and we occasionally have such sea- 
sons in this state. Instead of planning to put in expensive irriga- 
tion plants, which may often be unsatisfactory at the best, try this 
high degree of cultivation, and if thoroughly persisted in it should 
give successful results in the dryest season. Another thought of 
special interest to us is that there are no more hospitable people 
in the world than those who live on the other side of the Canadian 
line. 


GEORGIA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1905. 


PROF. R. L. MACKINTOSH, AUBURN, ALA. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting was held in Macon, the fifth 
and sixth of September. The meeting was presided over by the 
Hon. P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga., who has been the president 
of the society ever since its organization in 1876. The members say 
that it would be dangerous for a member to vote for any one other 
than Mr. Berckmans. It is needless to say that he was unanimously 
re-elected for the coming year. 

The meeting time was changed this year, so as to allow the 
growers to market the crop before the meeting, but the change was 
unfortunate, because there were not as many present as usual. This 
was partly accounted for because of the fact that the fruit crop was 
light this year, and so many of the growers have been growing 
more cotton than usual. Cotton is bringing more than ten cents, 
so it makes them work to get the crop gathered. The labor problem 
is one of the important questions in this section. The negroes seem 
to be leaving the farms for the mines, and consequently there is 
need of more laborers. 

Macon is one of the old cities, and the people take great pride in 
showing visitors over their beautiful city. I say beautiful, because 
of the care taken to keep the city in good condition. The streets 
are wide, and some have parkways through the middle, planted with 
trees, shrubbery, chrysanthemums, violets, etc. The business por- 
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tion of the city is level, while the resident portion is on the high 
ridge back from the center. At this time of the year cotton is 
being marketed, and it is not infrequent to see hundreds of bales 
resting on the pavements, in the center, or along the sides of the 
streets. 

The first paper presented after the opening exercises was by 
Dr. Wilcox, of the Alabama Station, on “Forestry in Its Relation 
to the Farmer of the State.” The speaker emphasized the fact 
that fertility is the farmer’s capital, consequently it should be the 
aim of all to maintain the fertility of the soil. The keeping of some 
lands in forests instead of farm crops was mentioned as one way of 
doing this. 

The writer had the pleasure of telling the members what he 
thought should be the training given the young farmers and horti- 
culturists of the state. It was hard for him not to think too much 
of the training given in the Minnesota Farm School and College of 
Agriculture. : 

One entire afternoon was given to papers from the staff of the 
state board of entomology. This board was established about eight 
years ago with the object in view of trying to keep the San Jose 
scale and other fruit pests from spreading. Their work has been 
of great value. The subjects discussed were: Improved sprays 
for the scale insects, crown gall, shot-hole borers and nematode dis- 
eases of the peach, and the woolly aphis of the apple. As the peach 
is the chief fruit grown in the state, so most of the papers dealt with 
its enemies. . 

In the evening Prof. T. G. Pearson, secretary of the National 
Audubon Association, gave an illustrated lecture on beneficial birds. 
After the lecture a branch Audubon society was formed. 

“Marketing of Fruits,” by Mr. Guy L. Stewart, was a valuable 
‘paper, and if his suggestions were followed there would be less com- 
plaint about the grading and packing of fruit. 

Prof. Starnes, of the Georgia station, described minutely the 
life history of the ever present peach tree borer and suggested some 
new methods of controlling it. As the peach borer is one of the 
worst enemies of the peach, so all new and practical methods of 
eradicating it are timely. 

The last paper read was on “Practical Irrigation,” by a prom- 


inent grower, Mr. Mark Riegel! Even with the large rainfall it is ~ 


often desirable to have water handy in times of drouth. 
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ARE You—saving fruit for the coming annual meeting of this society—on 
Dec. 5 to 8? See premium list on last page of this number. 


ABOUT THE “MINNETONKA”? APPLE—Those who bought trees for the Min- . 
netonka find it to be identical with the Longfield. My neighbor bought six 
trees about ten years ago and not one lived long enough to bear an apple. 

FRANK YAHNKE, Winona. 


AN EXTRA EARLY PLUM.—On the 10th day of August Mr. C. M. Jensen, 
a member of our society showed good sized wild plums grown in the woods 
near his home, three miles east of Albert Lea, and the fruit was at that time 
over ripe. The tree will be closely watched another season.—L. P. H. HIGHBY. 


GEORGIA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—A report of the annual meet- 
ing of this society, held September 5 and 6, appears in this issue. 
Our readers will be especially interested in this report as it is from the pen 
of Prof. Mackintosh, a life member of our society and for many years one of 
its strong working members. 


ABOUT THE ‘‘MINNETONKA”’ APPLE.—‘“‘I have visited a few farms where 
‘Minnetonkas’ are grown. I sold a few and have planted them myself. The 
apple sold here as ‘Minnetonka’ is anapple like the ‘Gideon,’ if not the same. . 
Tree very hardy, upright grower, quality excellent for pies and cooking. I 
have also the ‘Minnetonka’ which bear the nicest ‘Wealthy’ apples for eating. 
The fruit does not resemble the nice pictures shown by sellers of that tree.”’ 
Anton Wilwerding, Freeport. 


SEEDLING PLuMS.—An excellent seedling plum was received in the secre- 
tary’s office on September 11 from C. A. Sargent, Red Wing, and entered in 
competition for the Loring prize. It is a peach colored plum, a little short of 
1% inches, the required size, a freestone, peeliug readily, of firm flesh and 
excellent flavor. On the same day specimens of five seedling plums were 
received from C. G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa. One dark peach colored 
specimen, marked No. 5, was a fruit of superior richness. The other plums 
were a dark red color, allof good quality and probably freestones, and no as- 
tringency about any of the lot. They varied in size from about 14 inches to 
154 inches and were taken together a remarkably fine lot of seedlings. So 
far none of this last lot have been entered for the prize. 


CHERRY GRAFTED ON PLuM.—Prof. N. EB. Hansen in a recent letter, 
speaking of the possibility of grafting cherries on plum, says: ‘In visiting 
H. A. Terry, of Crescent City, Iowa, the originator of the Hawkeye plum, in 
1896, I remember his showing me some Early Richmond trees which had 
been worked some fifteen years before on hardy plum and were still in good 
condition. In northern Iowa some years ago [remember there were some 
cherry trees reported as doing well top-worked on hardy plum until twisted 
off bya severe windstorm, The trouble in top-grafting the cherry on hardy 
plum is the bark binding at the place of union, the grafting operation tend- 
ing to dry up the bark, which comes off in strips around the tree. When the 
time comes for the deposit of new wood this dried, non-elastic ring will not 
give way and causes strangulation. Nurserymen prevent this by slitting the 
bark in several places witha sharp knife, cutting just through the bark. 
This is called ‘‘cutting the corset strings’? in the nursery. The same trouble 
is experienced with other kinds of top-grafting, especially in dry seasons.”’ 
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List OF AWARDS AT MINNESOTA STATE FAIR.—This list as published in 
this number is slightly incomplete in several particulars, but at the time of 
going to press the necessary information to complete it had not reached the 
secretary, 


MORE ABOUT SEEDLESS ASPARAGUS.—As to the growing asparagus busi- 
ness, I want to say: 

1. With me the seedless kind of plants is much the most productive and 
profitable. 

2. Do other growers find it so? 

3. If the seedless asparagus is the best kind to grow how can planters 
best get all seedless plants to set out? I suggest the division of tested and ap- 
proved seedling roots as the quickest and surest way I knowof. The only 
other plan is to dig up seed-bearing plants and fill the vacancies with common 
untested seedlings, which might prove to be the very same unprofitable seed- 
bearing kind. 

4. Ifthere was a demand for seedless plants, nurserymen would gladly 
grow and furnish such, of course at a higher in price proportion to the increase 
of cost and value. : F. K. PHGNIX. 


APPLES FROM THE RED RIVER VALLEY.—A very nice plate of apples 
came to this offlce September lst from the place of Peter O. Vaugen, Climax, 
Minn., consisting of Charlamoff, Wealthy Longfield, Whitney, Virginia and 
Brier Sweet, and Cheney and Compass Cherry plums. Climax being situated 
on the level land of the Red River Valley isin that section of the state no, 
hitherto thought to be adapted to fruit growing, but there are many success_ 
ful young orchards coming on in that section. Some of them have been bear- 
ing several years in a hopeful way. 


ABOUT THE MINNETONKA APPLE.— ‘‘In the ‘Secretarys Corner’? of the 
September issue I find a question concerning the Minnetonka apple. In Yel- 
low Medicine county, Minn., it turned out to be of no use. Byard bought 
twelve of that kind afew years ago; the last one will die this year—stem is 
about as thick as an ink bottle. The last tree of twelve had a little fruit, but 
it will not ripen on account of sickness. * * * may brag him ever somuch 
as a hardy tree; I don’t believe it. The two ‘Greenings.’ the ‘Wealthy,’ the 
‘Oldenburg,’ and several other known sorts are the treesto plant In a few 
years this county will raise plenty of fruit."’ A READER OF THE HORTICUL- 
TURIST, Boyd, Lac qui Parle Co. P 


ERRORS IN THE SEPTEMBER HORTICULTURIST.—On page 322 of the 
September Horticulturist, in the article prepared by Mrs. N. S. Sawyer, en- 
titled ‘The Flower Garden and Lawn in September and October,’’ on the last 
line of the page referred to, there is a ridiculous mistake which was made 
after the final reading of the proof by the editor. In place of the line as it 
reads, substitute the words “mellow soil in which to expand,’ and the reader 
will get sense. The line as printed was intended as a correction of a similar 
line appearing eight lines above. The only way to have detected this mistake 
by the printer was to have re-read the whole proof, A proof is ordinarily 
read twice, and it is only in some exceptionally rare case like this that further 
reading is necessary. On page 324 the reporter’s notes should be changed to 
read as follows: In the 16th line from the bottom of the page,in place of 
the word “soil’’ substitute the word ‘“‘sand.’”’ In the 12th line from the 
bottom, instead of the word “straw’’ substitute the word ‘‘boxes.”’ 
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HAVE YOU RETURNED THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE AUGUST “HORTICULTUR- 
Ist?’’—Some of the members have not yet filled out and sent to the secretary 
the blank form prepared for the purpose of securing certain general and par- 
ticular information on important horticultural subjects, sent out as a supple- 
ment to the August number. IF THIS MEANS YOU, please take this matter up 
at once so that the same may be brought to an early conclusion. 


A NEW SECRETARY FOR THE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting of 
the executive board of the Minnesota Forestry Association held Sept. 7th, at 


- which there were present Mr. Wyman Elliot, O. C. Gregg, Prof. .S B. Green 


and A. W. Latham, Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, of Minneapolis, was elected 
secretary in place of Wm. T. Cox, who was compelled to leave the position on 
account of permanent removal to the national capital. A financial com- 
mittee consisting of Wyman Elliot, Prof. Green and C. M. Loring was ap- 
pointed to audit all bills in connection with this association. 


AS OTHERS SEE Us.—The following in reference to the fruit exhibit at 
the late Minnesota state fair appears ina recent number of the “Twentieth 
Century Farmer,’’ published-at Omaha. 

“Leaders in horticulture are cranks, belonging to that class who insist 
upon trying to do those things that cannot be done, and to the disgust of the 
rest of us succeedin doing them. Through the efforts of these leaders and 
their followers there awaited visitors at the Horticultural Building at the Min- 
nesota state fair a surprise in a magnificent display of fruits and vegetables 
that stands as a model for even the so-callea natural fruit belt. There were 
apples, plums and grapes in a bewildering profusion, and while perhaps the 
number of varieties may not have been so great as shown in more favorably 
located exhibitions there was no limit to quantity, and no lack of quality was 
evident. To the writer there seemed, in the case of apples, to be a more fresh 
and attractive appearance than was presented at the Iowa state fair. 


“But the show was not confined to the fruits mentioned. There were all 
the sorts, even peaches, shown at Iowa, and some others in addition. The 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, the Owatonna Experiment Station, half 
a dozen nursery companies, as many county organizations and numerous indi- 
vidual exhibitors have by their combined efforts produced an exhibition of 
fruits that stands distinctly above any display made by any other industry of 
the state. They have brought about this remarkable success in the face of ad- 
verse conditions confronted by no other branch of work in the agricultural 
world. 

“With almost nothing to start with, with’a climate said to be impossible fot 
fruit because of its rigorous winters, with difficulty in securing healthy tree 
growth and with discouragements of prevailing opinions - professional and 
unprofessional—these men have labored on with the unwavering persisterce 
of Jean Valjean, with no encouragement beyond that which were the out- 
growth of their own hopes, until today, and at this show, they have demon- 
strated the wisdom of their theories and taught the world a lesson in horti- 
culture, The coming generation of Minnesota farmers will enjoy, in their or- 
chards and vineyards, blessings that are not naturally theirs, and a long step 
will have been taken in the bringing of this particular portion of the earth’s 
surface to its fullest state of productiveness.”’ 
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ENTRIES EOR THE $1,000 SEEDLING APPLE PRIZE.—Three entries have 
been made for this prize so far this year, as follows: 

April 13, A Harrold, Edina, N. Y. 

May 13, A. D Brown, Baraboo, Wis. 

Sept. 15, H. H. Pond, Bloomington, Minn. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SociETY.—A little delay in going to press 
makes possible a brief reference to the biennial meeting of this society, at this 
date, Sept. 23d, a thing of the past. Besides the regularly appointed dele- 
gate from this society, Wyman Elliot, there were in attendance from Minne- 
sota Prof. .S B. Green and the writer. Weenjoyed meeting there especially 
Prof. R. L. Mackintosh and a large number of other friends, many well known 
for their valuable work in the horticultural field. Two of us returned home 
the night of Thursday, Sept. 22, following the close of the final session, but 
Mr. Elliot remained and went south that night with about fifty other mem- 
bers of the society for a five days’ visit in the orchard regions of south Mis_ 
souri and northern Arkansas, of which we shall hear, as also about the meet- 
ing, from him in the November number. 


PREMIUM LIST, ANNUAL MEETING, 1905. 


GRAPES 1st 2d 3d 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 
Colilectiions) 45468) cya axl eas etoek heb da, sana ee ees $5.00 $4.00 $2.00 
APPLES. 


Decayed or otherwise imperfect specimens should not be exhibited. : 
They will not only not be considered in establi-hing the comparative value of 
the display, but their presence will detract from the standing of the exhibit. 


Collection, not to exceed 10 varieties................. $6.00 $4.00 $2.00 
Each variety of apples included in the 1905 fruit list 

of the society, or in the 1905 premium list of the 

Minnesota State Fair (kept in cold storage)....... .50 ‘2D eee 
Each variety of apples (or crabs) included in the 1905 

fruit list of this society, or the 1905 premium list 

of the Minnesota State Fair (not kept in cold 


BEOFARE) Shh: cos kee atttelan antnen wtahalet hated > fe eters .50 ILO Nase eee 
Peck of Wealthy apples, the fruit exhibited to be at the 

disposal of the meeting gon i. ee ee eee 400 300 2.00 
Peck of Patten’s Greening (same conditions as for peck 

GE VNVP AMES por onc. poate ero eke cote aes Giese 400 3.00 2.00 
Peck of Northwestern Greening (same conditions as for 

PEC Ol Wealtty.).. onae: inert arcane «le oes eee 4.000 3.00 2.00 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


Competition in seedling apples is open also to the western half of Wis- 
consin, the northern third of Iowa and all of North Dakota, Sonth Dakota and 
Manitoba. 


EARLY WINTER SEEDLING.—The fruit shown must not have been kept in 
cold storage, A specimen of wood three years old (at least six inches long) 
taken from the tree bearing the apples shown, and a concise history and des- 
cription of the tree and its fruits, must accompany each entry. 

Competition is open to all except on such varieties as are being propa- 
gated for sale by some person other than the originator. 

Premiums will be divided pro rata among all the entries commended by 
the judges according to the comparative merit of each as a commercial fruit. 

Premium $40.00. 


LATE WINTER SEEDLING.--Same conditions as for early winter seedling 


except that if found necessary the fruit shown may be retained and final de- 
cision reserved till later in the winter. Premium $60.00. 
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MRS. LyDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS (SECRETARY MINN, FORESTRY ASSOCIATION) ‘‘FINDING THE LAMP”? 


IN A HOLLOW AT THE FOOT OF A PINE TREE ON A BLUFF NEAR LEECH LAKE, 


" 
; 
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CREATING “DEAD AND DOWN TIMBER.” 


MRS. LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, MINNEAPOLIS, SECRETARY MINNE- 
SOTA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

(The “story of the lamp,” which illustrates the workings of the 
“dead and down timber” provision in the Nelson law. This law 
will again be in full force should the Morris Act be repealed.) 

To make sentiment for the repeal of the Nelson bill the Minne- 
sota club women planned an excursion to Leech Lake, which is with- 
in the forest reserve. The lumbermen in Minnesota are not all con- 
verted to conservative forestry, and gallantry sometimes is forgotten 
when “so many board feet measure” enter into the proposition. Our 
party numbered about fifty, and included Miss Dock, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Commission. here were two available 
steamers on the lake that were very good and one poor old house- 
boat. The manager had chartered the steamers for our use. Imagine 
our surprise On arriving to learn that the night before the boiler of 
the best steamer had been scuttled and put out of use and at day- 
break the other steamer was seen scudding off down the lake. A 
launch was sent flying after the steamer, and it was finally hailed and 


_ the captain asked to explain where he was going, and why he had 


broken faith with the ladies. ‘“Oh,” he replied, “a lumberman down 
the lake has engaged the steamer for a week.” 

Fortunately, a boiler inspector reached the town that morning, 
special providence, you know, and, resenting such ungallant treat- 
ment of the ladies, declared if it was possible the boat should be put 
in repair and be ready for use the following morning. Blacksmiths, 
plumbers and carpenters, all lent a hand, and by noon the following 
day the party was able to go aboard. 

Our forestry friend from Pennsylvania was anxious to see the 
character of the second growth on the reserve, and seeing a bold 
bluff at that point, with Father Wright, chief of the Chippewa’s and 
missionary at the agency for forty years, to act as guide, we made 
a landing. 
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Our astonishment can be imagined when we found each one of 


those beautiful old virgin pines burned at the root, just enough to - 


bring it under the condemned list. Unfamiliar with the vicious 
workings of the dead and down law, we !ooked about to learn the 
cause of the fire. Nota leaf, twig or grass blade was_ scorched, 
there was no sign of tramp or camper, but on examining the burn- 
ing in the noblest tree of all the group we discovered a small kero- 
sene lamp almost melted down. 

Father Wright sat at a little distance looking out at the blue 
waters of the lake over which for centuries the birch canoes of his 
people had glided so swiftly. We approached, and holding aloft 
the lamp, said: “What does this mean?’ With a pathos in his 
voice that I shall never forget, he replied, “Dead and down Timber 
Act, burn, want to buy.” 

I assure you the old lamp was good campaign material. At our 
next state meeting, when our brothers were present, we told the story 
and exhibited the lamp and said, “Are not the Indians the wards of 
this nation? Shall we, through our laws, offer a premium for 
criminal practices? This lamp should cause the blush of shame to 
mantle the cheek of every honest voter in Minnesota and kindle a 
back fire of indignation that should wipe off the statutes such ne- 
farious laws.” ; 


BIENNIAL MEETING, AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
. SOCIETY, 1905. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS, DELEGATE. 


The twenty-ninth biennial meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, at Kansas City, Sept. 19, 20 and 21, was a very enjoyable and 
instructive occasion, and very well attended by members and dele- 
gates from eighteen of the United States and Territories and Canada, 
There were many professors of horticulture from various state ex- 
periment stations in attendance. The program was full of timely, 
instructive topics, the most important of which were considered. 
Quite a number of speakers were not present nor their papers read, 
but they will be printed in the biennial report, which can be had by 
sending $2.00 to Secretary L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, Mich., 
making the sender member for two years. 

The display of fruits was very fine, although the exhibition room 
was quite limited, and being situated in one end of the audience 
room made it at times quite objectionable to those desirous of listen- 
ing to the subjects under discussion. Many of the varieties were 
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represented by extra large specimens, very highly colored. One fact 
was demonstrated: that the middle west and northwestern fruit belts 
were producing many: kinds of exceedingly good quality. Many 
specimens on exhibition would hardly be recognized as true to name 
from their great variation in shape, color and large size. It could 
be plainly seen what the effect had been of different soils, climatic 
conditions and methods of management in changing the form 


from the true Eastern type. Another fact was brought out very 


plainly: that there are but few varieties of fruit capable of doing 
their best in all locations. Each grower must be an experimenter to 
find out what varieties are best adapted to and most productive in 
his particular locality. 

Chas. G. Patten, of Charles City, lowa, had thirty-one plates of 
seedling apples: one round red plum, quite promising; twelve plates 
pears; seven plates Grimes’ Golden crossed on Patten’s Greening, 
all green apples and showing very strongly the influence of this 
parentage on the Patten side of the cross. He had one very fine 
Malinda seedling, also five seedlings of Briar Sweet crossed on 
Pound Sweeting, and every one of them had proved to be sweet 
apples. His Eastman and Brilliant seedlings were very fine speci- 
mens. He was awarded a Wilder medal, an honor most worthily 
conferred. 

The Minnesota State Horticultural Society was represented at 
the meeting by Prof. S. B. Green, Secretary A. W. Latham and 
Wyman Elliot as delegates. 

The first meeting was held in the evening of Sept. 19. An ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Mayor J. H. Neff and responses 
by W. M. Dunlap and Parker Earle. In the absence of President 
Barry, the president’s address was omitted. The treasurer’s and 
secretary’s reports were received, appointments of committees made 
etc., and we then adjourned for the reception and banquet, which was 
quite an elaborate seven course affair. Some fine speeches were 
made, in which the speakers tried to make the rest believe theirs 
was the best and only state in which fine fruit crops, men and 
beautiful women were produced. Prof. S. B. Green spoke for 
Minnesota on this occasion in his usual vigorous way. 

Second day. The first topic was “Americana plums,” which was 
very fully discussed by Albert Dickens, professor of horticulture in 
the Kansas Agricultural college. Prof. Munson, of Texas, said 
the Americana plum was a failure in his state on account of the sap 
starting so early in the spring; the crosses of Americana and Chick- 
asaw were safer and gave fine results. The European plums were 
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a failure north and south, while they succeeded very well along the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Marshall, of Wisconsin, reported very good 
success in plum culture by clean cultivation and thorough spraying 
at the opportune time. This prevented attacks of curculio. Hon. 
G. B. Brackett said the Lombard was the best of all plums. C. G. 
Patten reported the Surprise a failure in Iowa, with but one reason- 
able crop in twelve years. Mr. Reel, of Illinois, reported the Ameri- 
cana varieties making fine healthy growth and bearing plenty of 
plums. Mr. Coburn, of Colorado, reported that western slopes gave 
good crops of plums while eastern slopes gave only medium crops. 

“Cover crops” was the first topic Wednesday afternoon. It was 
considered imperative that there should be some kind of cover crop 
used for winter protection to the roots of all fruit trees. The cow 
pea had proven a wonderfully good crop, as it added so much fer- 
tility to the land when turned under in the spring. For those below - 
lattitude 43 degrees it succeeds very well, but here in the north red 
clover and other crops must be depended upon for cover crops. 

“Spraying the orchard,” byE..M. Pollard, Lincoln, Neb., was 
very instructive. Spray first time before buds open, second time 
just before blossoming, third time as soon as the blossoms fall. This 
catches the first hatch of the codling moth. Spray later for second 
hatch. Formula used: four oz. Paris green to thirty-three gals. Bor- 
deaux mixture, which is prepared by using four pounds of lime, four 
pounds of copper sulphate and fifty gals. of water. A good substitute 
for Paris green is four oz. white arsenate to one pound sal soda boil- 
ed fifteen minutes, using six pounds of lime to fifty gals. of water. 
Disparene was recommended very highly as less liable to burn the 
foliage, and a very excellent remedy for canker worm and codling 
moth. 

Prof. Beach used four pounds copper sulphate to fifty gals. water 
and thinks this is the best strength to prove effective. For blight of 
potatoes use one lb. copper sulphate to ten gals. water; one Ib. to one 
hundred and fifty gals. water for apples. On plums this will injure 
foliage. Thinks one Ib. to 3000 gals. water for plums and cherries 
is safe. Recommends six oz. Paris green and six lbs. lime and three | 
lbs. copper sulphate to fifty gals. water. A very essential feature in 
the use of a preventive for insect depredations and fungous diseases 
is the time of application. It should be commenced early before the 
leaves appear, and stronger material used ; second spraying should be 
made when the blossoms just begin to show color; again as soon as 
the blossoms fall; then ten days later another very thorough spray- 
ing from two sides of the tree. The time when spraying is done 
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has a good deal to do with its effectiveness. Spraying should be 
done four or five or even six times, and will pay big returns. 

Parker Earle said the most effective method was in the use of 
disparene, or arsenate of lead, and is absolutely safe. Arsenate does 
not burn the foliage. Two-thirds of one per cent, out of 400 apple 
trees, were all that were injured by insects ; ninety-five per cent were 
perfect apples. The question of spraying he considered one of the 
most important subjects that will be discussed at this meeting, Dis- 
parene is manufactured by Bowker & Co., The Merrimac Chemical 
Co., Boston, Mass. Prepare a lead’ paste, three pounds of which is 
used in fifty gals. of water. It costs fifteen cents per pound in 100 
pound lots. This is a very effective remedy for the codling moth. 


_Bowker’s disparene is used five pounds to 100 gals of water. Spray 


as soon as blossom falls. |For second hatch of worms spray Ist. 
to 5th of July. A preparation for making spray mixtures adhere 
to the foliage more closely was two lbs. rosin, one Ib. of sal soda 
boiled in two qts. water for one hour. This mixture add to fifty 
gals. of water. 

Senator Craig recommended arsenate of lime for fungous 
diseases, first spraying with a very strong solution before the fun- 
gous appears. 

Those receiving best results sprayed early, with at least three 
thorough sprayings afterwards. Mr. Dunlap, of IIl., recommended 
by all means to do the first spraying before foliage started, after- 
wards as soon as the leaves open and just before blossoms open, 
and again in ten day for best results. 

The topic of growing and marketing fruits, discussed by Mr. 
Williamson, from the Apple Growers’ Congress, was very instruc- 
tive and showed the importance of honesty in the grading and pack- 
ing of all kinds of fruit. He is a grower as well as a salesman of 
fruits. He emphasized the early spraying of the trees to kill all 
germ diseases. He used one car load of vitrol and $1,500 worth of 
arsenate of lead, and considered the first spraying the most effective 
if thoroughly done. What every grower is striving for is “No. 1” 
in shape and color, and practical freedom from worm defects. Size 
not less than two and one-half inches for Ben Davis and such apples, 
and two and one-fourth for Fameuse and that class of apples. “No. 
2” apples should be as free from defects as “No. 1” and consist of 
what are under size. All wormy fruits should go into “No. 3” 
grade and, if possible, be marketed at home. “Fancy” is a little 


better than “No 1” and will always bring top prices. A successful 
grower of fruits must also be an energetic, up to date salesman to 
reap best success. 
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Prof. H. H. Whetzel, of Cornell University, N. Y. gave a stereop- 
tican lecture on a new light upon apple blight. He claimed that 
blight is a bacterial disease and is not due to fungi. He designates 
blight as blight canker, and gave us many illustrations of its effect 
on limbs, body and trunk of the trees and on the foliage, what he 
called “mouse-eared” in appearance. Affected trees blossom heavily, 
setting more fruit than the tree can mature. Indications are brown 
streaks in the bark and collar rot, seamy blisters, etc. There are 
five kinds of canker blight, always black. A remedial wash for dis- 
infecting scabby spots on trunks and larger limbs is two-tenths per 
cent corrosive sublimate and six lbs. blue vitrol in fifty gals. of 
water, cleaning away all dead and affected bark and using as a paint. 
He had been making a study of varieties susceptible of blight and 
those that had been more immune. Some varieties were more re- 


sistant than others. In one orchard, out of two hundred trees only — 


seven trees remained alive. He recommended to always top-work 
on non-blighting varieties. He named Wolf River as immune, and 
the Baldwin as very susceptible to canker blight. Those seeking 
further information on blight should send to Cornell University for 
the bulletin on blight. 
There were several other subjects of interest discussed but time 
and space will not permit of reporting it at this time. I will try to 
say something at the winter meeting on the new method of grafting 
and give a short outline of my six days’ trip through the Ozark 
fruit belt of northwestern Arkansas and southwestern Missouri. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH SEEDLING PLUMS. 
G. A. IVINS, IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


(From the “Fruitman.”’) 

The fruiting season of some thirty-five or forty seedling plums 
the past year gave promise of a number that are superior to their 
parents, some varieties showing a marked difference from the 
parent, while others were almost identically the same in size, color 
/or quality of fruit. In this respect the Stoddard seedlings bore 
fruit almost exactly the same as its parent, but in tree and foliage 
there was a perceptible difference. The four Stoddard seedlings 
that bore their first crop of fruit the past season were a grand sight 
to behold. Each tree was bending to the ground with its load of 
fruit, and every time we picked we endeavored to test the difference 
in their fruits, but they all were of the same fine quality, with so 
small a difference that it could scarcely be perceived. Two of the 
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trees bore fruit some larger than the other two, hut the form and 
color of the fruit was the same. 

The De Soto seedlings were the greatest success, as a number of 
them bore fruit double the size and retained all the fine qualities of 
De Soto, the fruit of several of the trees being a golden yellow 
without a tint of red. The trees differed greatly in form and 
foliage and had little resemblance to De Soto. The tree I re- 
gard as the best is very vigorous, a wide spreading tree which 
seems to be a distinct type, the fruit being large and fine. In the 
way of a novelty one De Soto seedling was late in ripening and 
was of medium size and only fair in quality, but it was a beautiful 
sight to see its load of charming, glossy, dark colored plums. 


Black Ben Davis in color is no comparison to them. Many of the 


De Soto seedling plums were too small to be of value. 

We decidedly gained a point on our Wolf seedling plums, in 
size and quality. Two of the Wolf seedlings bore the largest 
plums we have ever picked from our cultivated native varieties. In 
color they are red, in shape nearly round, and are almost freestones. 
The most of them had rather thick skin, which might be considered 
curculio proof. 

The Wyant is another variety we have improved in tree, size 
of fruit and quality. The trees are more vigorous, and have a better 
upright growth, while the foliage-is somewhat different. One of 
my Wyant seedlings is a perfect freestone, and we regard it as the 
best plum we ever ate, unless our taste and judgment deceives us. 

Only a few of our Miner seedlings bore fruit, and those that 
bore were not very promising; still there was one that bore very 
large fruit, was later than Miner and was nearly a freestone, but 
was too astringent to be called good in quality. I had about six 
seedlings that were late; and some of them were as late as Miner. 
Should they prove valuable, they will be good fertilizers for Miner 
and would give us more late plums. . 

Every promising seedling was numbered, and when we cut our 
scions we.had seventeen varieties for propagation. 

To the average man, the years it requires to originate fruits 
and give them a thorough test is not interesting, but to the man 
who wants to see a new creation bloom and bear fruit every year 
of his life there is a concealed pleasure unknown to the selfish 
world with but one idea, and that is dollars and cents. We fully 
realize the years of patience it takes to do this work, the anxiety 
we live in from year to year and the disappointments we must 
encounter, but with a firm determination and tenacity of a bull dog 
the work will be made a success. 
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THE RELATION OF GAME PRESERVATION TO 
FORESTRY. 


SAMUEL F. FULLERTON, MINN. STATE GAME WARDEN. « 


The forests are the natural abiding places for game; destroy 
your forests and you destroy your game. Whether your forests 
be upon the mountains’ rocky slopes or the level stretches of the 
plains, there you will find game congregated for shelter and for 
food. 

The people ought to be taught to take home to themselves the 
necessity of preserving the forests that today are left and see to it 
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SAMUEL, F. FULLERTON, Minnesota State Game Warden. 


that intelligent efforts are put forth to reforest the cut-over lands 
not suitable for farms. We have millions of acres in Minnesota 
of just such lands which in time would bring the state a splendid 
revenue and to the lovers of field sport a game supply that would 
be almost inexhaustible, and afford not only sport and recreation 
to the tired and over-worked business man but would be an asset 
to the state in dollars and cents equal to-that of our forests. The 
game and fish of Minnesota are annually worth to our citizens in 
dollars and cents over a million dollars. Is not this a heritage 
that we ought to preserve, not only for ourselves, but for our 
children who come after? 
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If what is left of the forests of Minnesota could be protected 
and suitable reforesting take place on cut-over lands, we would 
be sure of our game supply for all time to come. In fact, every 
game protector ought to be a forest protector, because both go hand 
in hand. 

Every fisherman ought to be a forest protector. The more 
forests we have had at the head of our streams and land around our 
lakes, the more flow of water we will have and, consequently, the 
more fish. In fact, the forest is necessary to the life of our fish 
and game supply, because without it neither can exist for any 
great length of time. The success that is being met with yearly 
with any attempt at forest preservation is a full answer to the 
question. We see the benefits of it here right in our own state, 
in our little Itasca Park, a small area, only seven miles square; 
but already the deer and moose and feathered game know they 
will not be molested there and flock there for shelter and protection. 
What would it be if it was four times as large? The surplus that 
would be left after filling this park and spreading out to the other 
parts of the state would insure splendid shooting. 

Perhaps the greatest example of this is the Yellowstone Park. 
There the woods have been left undisturbed and the game within 
to grow and thrive under absolutely undisturbed and natural condi- 
tions. Of course, we could take many lessons from Europe along 
this line, in regard to forestry and game protection combined. 

Had the government set aside the 800,000 acres of land and 
water known as the “Chippewa Reservation,” not only the water 
supply of the Mississippi would have been conserved for all time 
to come, but we would have had the greatest game preserve in the 
world today. In that 800,000 acres a game nursery would have 
been created that would have been inexhaustible and been one of 
the greatest revenues the state of Minnesota could have had. 

A great many people laugh at the idea that the game and fish 
of our state amount to anything. They say it was only made for a 
certain few fellows who have got the leisure to go out to hunt and 
fish ; but no greater mistake was ever made. I claim (without fear 
of contradiction) that the game of Minnesota played a more im~- 
portant part than any other agency in making the homes of the 
settler and sustaining them in the wilderness when clearing their 
land; and the hardy pioneers who came to Minnesota thirty, 
forty and fifty years ago have time and again borne testimony to 
this fact, that without the game they never could have lived and 
blazed the way for the men who are to come after. 

I might mention other places, such as the Adirondack forests, 
but we have lots of examples in our own state to draw from. 
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The state of Maine in their annual report two years ago esti- 
mated that $13,000,000 was left in the state of Maine by men 
who came there to fish and shoot. If half of that was left, is not 
the preservation of the game worth something to the state? And 
Maine does not begin to be the game and fish state that our state 
is, because we have got the greatest state in the Union and got 
more lakes teeming with the choicest kinds of fish than any other 
state. But there are men today (and even men in authority hold- 
ing high positions) who would cut every stick of timber if they 
could make money out of it; drain every lake and destroy every 
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fish therein if some one could tell them that there was money 
there. J want to appeal to that kind of men and show them that 
there 1s money in game and fish to the citizens of Minnesota if 
they will only preserve it. 

I would like to say to every man who believes in the enforce- 
ment of the laws that govern game and fish, that he ought to be a 
forest protector and a hearty supporter of everything that goes to 
preserve the forests of our state, because without the forests we 
cannot have the game, neither can we have any fish; it is the very 
salvation of both. In fact, it is the salvation of our water supply, 
and without our water supply we cannot have any fish, and with- 
out cover we cannot have any game. 
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To show how thinking men who believe in game protection 
and have advocated it all their lives think about forest protection, 
I will quote the language of a man, who, perhaps, is known better 
than any other man in the United States, and that is Alexander 
Starbuck, who has been the president of the Cuvier Club of Cin- 
cinnati for the past nine years and is one of the foremost game 
protectors in the country today. He says, in his closing address 
in talking about game protection: “To give absolute protection, 
it is, I think, necessary to add another plank to our platform, and 
that is forest preservation. For with its destruction everything 
goes, bird, fish, stream and all that thrives therein, even the soil 
itself. For conclusive proof of the latter read the histories of the 
Roman Empire, Syria, Persia, Asia Minor and portions of Italy. 
All of these regions were once timbered countries and richly pro- 
ductive. Now they are horrible deserts, seamed with ravines and 
gullies, piled with ridges of sand, utterly incapable of reproducing 
the wood which once covered them. Such appalling destruction 
fills all human hearts with sorrow and is a subject that should 


- arouse the attention of every loyal citizen with a view to looking 


to our congress for its speedy protection and preservation for all 
time.” . pens | 

Prof. Green: Iam especially glad that we have this paper from 
Mr. Fullerton. It is right along the line of those who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of game in the woods and those who are 
interested in forest preservation. Their interests are the same, 
and while we have been working along separate lines, yet here is 
an overture from the executive officer of the state game and fish 
commission to unite forces in a way that may accomplish a great 
deal of good and that will certainly cement a friendship between 
this game and fish commission and those that are in love with 
forestry in the state. Mr. Fullerton told me he was in favor of 
something of this sort, and he thought that forestry and the game 
and fish commission would never be properly in harmony until we 
had a common ground on which we could come together. 


VEGETABLE SPONGES.—One may grow sponges in his own garden.—The 
vegetable sponges that are commonly sold in drug stores and used in the 
bath room are produced by a vine like a cucumber which anyone may grow in 
his garden. In tropical countries these vegetable sponges are often used for 
dishrags (being particularly useful for scouring pans and kettles), and it has 
been suggested that housewives in the North should “ grow their own dish- 
rags,’’ since a clean sponge could be used for each dish-washing performance 
and then thrown away, thus relegating to history the rubbing out of greasy 
cloth. 
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THE CANADIAN FRUIT MARKS ACT. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN. 


The Canadian Fruit Marks Act has for its object the establish- 
ment of a high grade for Canadian fruit. It has been very helpful, 
and in the English market, on account of this law, Canadian fruit 
is ranked even higher than fruit from the United States. 

At the recent meeting of the American Pomological Society the 
subject of a fruit marks act in the United States was discussed at 
considerable length, and it was the general opinion that such an act 
could hardly be made compulsory, but if growers were given the op- 
portunity of availing themselves of it and could mark their fruit as 
inspected, many of them would be glad to have their fruit properly 
inspected ; for it is well known that fruit that is certain to be up to 
grade will sell much higher than that which is bought on the market, 
where the buyer largely takes his chances. 


The two principal clauses in the Fruit Marks Act are as follows, 


and state what good fruit is and what shall be considered false 
representation : 


“6. No person shall sell or offer, expose or have in his possesion 
for sale any fruit packed in a closed package, upon which package 
is marked any designation which represents such fruit as of No. 1 
or XXX, finest, best or extra good quality, unless such fruit consist 
of well-grown specimens of one variety, sound, of nearly uniform 
size, of good color for the variety, of normal shape and not less than 
ninety percent free from scab, worm holes, bruises and other defects, 
and properly packed. 

“7. No person shall sell, or offer, expose or have in his possession 
for sale, any fruit packed in any package in which the faced or 
shown surface gives a false representation, of the contents of such 
package; and it shall be considered a false representation when more 
than fifteen per cent of such fruit is substantially smaller in size 
than, or inferior in grade to, or different in variety from, the faced 
or shown surface of such package.” 


MOWER COUNTY FRUIT IN 1905. 
GEO. W. STRAND, TAYLOR FALLS. 


The present season is rather an “off vear’ for the apple and 
plum crop, but notwithstanding that southern Minnesota orchards 
have been yielding a bountiful supply of apples to more than supply 
the local demands. The fruit shown at the recent Mower County 
fair, at Austin, Minn., the county seat, showed more evidences of 
scab and insect ravages than usual, but on the whole was a very 
instructive advertisement for that section. 
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Mr. F. W. Kimball, of that place, has taken much interest in 
testing promising and desirable varieties, and his orchard is an in- 
teresting one to visit. Most of his trees consist of Hibernals and | 
Virginia crabs top-worked to better and less hardy sorts. He is 
inclined to think that the Hibernal is by far the best tree to plant for 
that purpose, as it has fewer limbs to graft and gives an extra strong 
crotch and trunk. Our crabs, as a rule, are more susceptible to both 
blight and scab, and, as both diseases are contagious, we should be 
more cautious about planting such varieties among those not as 
subject to it. Many of the Russian apples, such as Repka Malenka 
and Blushed Calville, were among his worst blighters this season 
and the first to succumb. As a section becomes older and more fruit 
is grown, the necessity for spraying the trees is more apparent, and 
it is advisable to at least leave every other row far enough apart so 
that there will always be room to drive between. the rows. Mr. 
Kimball advises setting about sixteen by twenty feet apart, having 
alternate rows at least thirty feet apart. The relative value of top- 
worked trees as compared with ordinary ones of the same variety is 
plainly evident in his orchard. It is well known that many of our 
best late keepers are shy and tardy bearers when ordinary nursery 
trees are set out, but when a tree is top-worked to the same variety 
it will usually commence bearing the second or third season and be 
even more prolific than one often desires to see. For a variety that 
is only regarded as semi-hardy in this section, his Grimes’ Golden 
trees are models of thrift and well iaden with a fine crop of fruit. 
For commercial purposes Mr. Kimball was especially enthusiastic 
over the Red Warrior. This variety is very highly colored and 
comes on between the Duchess and Wealthy. The fruit is uniformly 
large, and although not of as good quality as the Wealthy it will 


- sell on sight and commands a good price. Giibert and Brett No. I are 
_ varieties of the same season that should be more extensively planted. 


Another interesting orchard is that of Mr. Thos. Lightley, near 
Oakland. This is a seedling orchard, set out a number of years 
ago, from seedlings sent out by the late Peter M. Gideon. An ex- 
ceptionally large number of the trees are of high merit in both tree 
and fruit and are well worthy of propagation. We have so many 
fall and early winter varieties now that our nurserymen are rather 
cautious about adding to the legion of varieties of that season unless 
the new sort is of exceptional merit. Mr. Lightley has one crab in 
the lot, however, that commands attention because of its freedom 
from blight and scab. It is an upright grower, thrifty and otherwise 
as perfect a tree as could be desired. The trees were not in full 
bearing this season, but the crab mentioned is an annual producer 
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of a fruit that would command a ready sale on any market. He also 
has some fine fall and winter varieties that are well worth watching. 
It is from among such seedlings that we expect to better our present 
fruit list, and more seedling orchards should be planted in all 
sections. 

A noteworthy observation in this orchard is the power some trees 
have of establishing a new root system when given a chance, even 
after being seriously damaged. Several years ago many of these 
trees were girdled by mice in the spring, and Mr. Lightley despaired 
of saving them. They were thoroughly waxed, however, and then 
the earth mounded about the trunks. At present the mound about 
many of them has been scratched away disciosing the roots that have 
been sent out from above the wound. The trees show little or no 
indications of decay and to all apearances are as well or better off 
than ever. 


REGULAR MEETING, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
HORTICULTURE. 


H. C. IRISH, SECRETARY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The first regular meeting of the National Council of Horticulture 
was held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Wednesday, Octo- 


ber 4th. Meeting with the representatives of the preliminary organi- 
zation were the delegates from the American Association of Nursery- 


men, the Society of American Florists and the American Seed-Trade > 


Association. 

The occasion of the meeting was opportune, it being the week 
of the annual meeting of the American Civic Association, and the 
public sessions of this body, and the consultation afforded with its 
officers, made clear to the delegates of these national societies the 
possibility and the great opportunity for exploiting horticulture 
through the public press—aside from the horticultural council work, 
which seemed to promise great and immediate results in all lines. 

The possibilities of the work of the council was discussed in 
considerable detail. Its standing in case its influence might be needed 
in a national way on questions of customs, postage or like work with 
the transportation companies; its power internationally considered 
on questions of nomenclature and other similar lines. 

The delegates from the national bodies above mentioned, while 
having no authority to bind definitely their organizations, did how- 
ever express themselves as fully satisfied that great benefit might 
accrue to their societies through the plans proposed if rightly worked 
out, and all pledged themselves to recommend to their respective 


cif. 
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societies that a union on the general plan outlined by Professor Bailey 
for the formation of the council, in July last, be carried out as 


early as practical. 
But the question of promoting horticulture in a broad way on — 


the nursery, florist and seed lines appealed so strongly to those 
present that it was decided (pending the action of these three socie- 
ties themselves at their next annual meetings, which will not occur 
for many months) to make a good preliminary trial of the proposed 
“press news” by means of private subscriptions to be taken up from 
the leading members of the above trades, firms largely interested in 
horticulture in their respective lines. To this end a letter was 
ordered to be prepared, which should be sent out under the heading 
of the National Council and signed by its officers. The letter to the 
leading florists to be signed and sent out by Mr. Philip Breitmeyer, 
representing the Society of American Florists; Mr. J. H. Dayton, of 
the Storrs & Harrison Co., for the American Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation; and by Mr. C. E. Kendel, for the American Seed-Trade 
Association. 

. It was believed that by means of such ietters, requesting a nomi- 
nal contribution from prominent firms, this experiment, which has 
worked such wonders for the benefit of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, could be tried in a similar way for horticulture, and the re- 
sults when laid before these associations at their next annual meet- 
ing would afford them good and reliable data on which they could 
intelligently decide regarding their support of the proposed National 
Council. 

The meeting was greatly aided by the zdvice of Mr. J. Horace 
MacFarland, president of the American Civic Association, and Mr. 
D. J. Thomas, of Springfield, Ohio, of the same association, and 
who is to be credited with the preparation of much of the news 
matter which has been sent out by that association. Mr. J. C. 
Vaughan acted as chairman of the meeting, and Mr. H. C. Irish, 
secretary. Among those present during the sessions were: 

jee. Vaughan, H. C. Irish, C. E. Kendel, J. F. Sullivan, Jo A: 
Griffith, Philip Breitmeyer, J. H. Dayton, J. Horace MacFarland, 
Wm. Gammage, D. J. Thomas, Adam Graham. 

Letters and telegrams were read from: 

Professor John Craig, Professor L. H. Bailey, Professor L. R. 
Taft, Professor W. W. Tracy, Professor S. B. Green, Professor E. 
J. Wickson, Wm. Scott, T. V. Munson, T. C. Wilson (Sec’y. Am. 
Apple Grower’s Congress), E. Albertson (Pres. Am. Assoc. of 
Nurserymen). 
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FORESTRY AS RELATED TO THE FARM. 


MRS. LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, MINNEAPOLIS. 


When your president informed me that he had reported to the 
committee my subject as “Forestry as Related to the Farm,” he as- 
sured me it imposed no obligation to stick to the text, but that I 
was to say anything I pleased upon any topic I might choose. We 
» have a lurking suspicion that he thinks that is woman’s way, and for 
two reasons we shall exercise our time honored prerogative: first, 
that your president be not disappointed and, secondly, for the reason 
that your program is weighty with the technical knowledge of ex- 
perts. 

The last speaker has made us shiver with fear, as he has pictured 
the poverty of the state board, and its only recourse, the state’s 
purse just after a general election, with politicians in charge of the 
key. We think the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow scarce less: 
distant than the needed appropriation to make forestry work in 
Minnesota effective, therefore it shall be my happy privilege to 
bring you a word of good cheer and greeting from the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a great reserve force, “800,000 strong,” 
that is organizing in thirty-eight states of our Republic to march to 
the support of the overworked forestry regulars and time honored 
veterans, like your president, who has grown gray in_the service but 
is still battering away at the breastworks of prejudice, outflanking 
moving battalions of greed and storming walls of apathy and ig- 
norance. These recruits you may regard as the awkward squad, but 
you must admit that their “long bow” has sometimes sent telling 
shots into the enemy’s camp and matched in forestry warfare their 
brother’s ballot-tipped, silver-burnished weapons. 

Pardon the repetition of an oft-told incident, in connection with 
our forest reserve campaign, which is to the point. When the stress 
came, and news reached us that some of our Minnesota members in 
Washington had gone over to the enemy, the club women concluded 
it was desirable to send representatives to interview our Congress- 
men. On reaching Washington, we first sent our cards to a member 
with whom we had a personal acquaintance and were received most 
graciously with this greeting: ‘When did you arrive?” “How did 
you leave my constituents, and what can I do to enhance the pleasure 
and profit of your visit?’’ But as soon as we mentioned the forest 
reserve, the atmosphere seemed suddenly struck by a nor’easter’, and 
the mercury fell as qiuckly as at Chilkoot Pass, and in icy accents 
these words fell upon our ears: ‘Well, ladies, I’m not much inter- 
ested in that forest reserve scheme, and I don’t think my constituents 
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are!” We replied: “Are we not your constituents?” “Oh, yes, of 
course I want to please the ladies,” he answered, and triflingly added, 
“but you know the mosquitoes are too thick!’ Disregarding his 
trifling remark, we said: “The women of Minnesota are desperately 
in earnest in this matter. We represent the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has a membership cf between six and seven 
thousand, and you know that six or seven thousand women repre- 
_ sent collectively six or seven thousand husbands and a few thousand 
sons, who will possibly vote as their fathers vote. We grant you, 
the mosquitoes are thick, but they could hardly disable you for your 
congressional duties, but beware of setting six or seven thousand 
bees buzzing in women’s bonnets.”” And, strange to relate, the mer- 
cury began to rise until the atmosphere was quite tropical. . 

Some two weeks later, having retired from the field, we dared to 
send a batch of petitions to this same member and received this 
gracious answer: “Yours at hand, petitions submitted to the house 
and referred to the committee on public lands, and.I desire to 
assure you if I can advance the interests of the forest reserve move- 
ment in any way command my services at any time.” Do not think 
our interview with the member was intended to savor of intimidation. 
We simply stated facts and gave a little kindly information. You 
know a woman has no “axe to grind”; she just speaks out what is 
in her heart, and so sometimes it carries weight—being a club 
woman, of course, it carried weight. Do not some present recall 
_ the fact that to quiet the home guns and restore peace to the com- 
munity, the voters had to sign our petition to Congress for the forest 
reserve and write their Congressmen to support the Morris Bill? 

As regards the work of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in the matter of forestry, I would state that forestry was added to 
our work only three years ago, but the committee questions if any 
other department of the General Federation can show so great an 
increase of interest during the three years as that of forestry. Thirty- 
eight states have, where it was not already a department of work, 
added forestry, and the committees are enthusiastically spreading the 
propaganda of tree-planting, forest preservation and irrigation. Like 
a prairie fire, interest among State Federations in national and state 
movements for the preservations of large blocks of forests is spread- 
ing and blazing up here and there, from the cypress groves of Cali- 
fornia to the spruce clad slopes of New Hampshire. 

Forestry as apprehended in our work covers both arboriculture 
and scientific forestry. A very general activity is manifest through- 
out the length and breadth of the country in arboriculture, or tree- 
planting for decorative purposes; parks, cemeteries, school grounds, 
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highways and treeless plains in rural districts, towns and villages, are 
coming into their inheritance of beauty and beneficence through the 
grateful shade and presence in their midst of oak and linden, larch 
and chestnut, palm and pine, as numerous instances in the state 
reports testify. Not always have the clubs taken the initiative, but 
all are actively cooperating, and in many <ases they are the origina- 
tors of forestry movements. 

The work of the Thursday Club of St. Paul deserves especial 
mention. The club last spring obtained the consent of the board 
of education to make an appeal, through the teachers of the public 
schools, to the children to purchase and plant fruit trees on Arbor 
Day, which the club agreed to furnish at small cost. The park com- 
mission cooperated and allowed each child who desired to plant his 
trees in one of the city parks to do so and tag it with his name. The 
result was the purchase and planting of 14,000 fruit trees by the 
children. 

In the San Diego district of California, out of twenty-six clubs 
nine have taken up the study of forestry. There have been tree- 
plantings, and the San Diego clubs have raised $5,000 to improve 
their 1,400 acre park. Beaufort, S. C., reports twenty-five miles 
of clear hard-shell road, generously provided with young shade 
trees, and a Delaware club has planted an avenue of trees one mile 
long, reaching from one town to another. The Massachusetts clubs 
are giving valuable assistance in fighting the brown tail and gipsy 
moth. The women of Salem have aroused public interest, and the 
children have gathered and burned 375,000 moth nests, and adjacent 
towns are following Salem’s example. Salem’s latter day burnings 
are to be commended. 

' Brothers, take courage! we'll help you build your monuments 
along our broad highways. 

I regret that shortness of time prevents a worthy discussion of 
“forestry as related to the farm.”’ Since the phrasing of the subject 
is such a happy conceit, I should like to trace the kinship closely 
between forestry and the farm, or the home, for “farm” is but a 
synonym for “home”, and home must be something more than a 
treeless acreage and a sun scorched shelter, if sons and daughters 
are to remain contentedly beneath the rooftree. 

We recall a drive on our treeless border from Barnesville to Fer- 
gus Falls, and as we passed some of those sun-baked, dust-blown, 
wind-swept, shelterless abodes of desolation, with plowed ground 
reaching to the very doorsteps, we could but exclaim: “I should 
go raving mad if obliged to live here.”” The following day we were 
taken through the asylum at Fergus Falls, and we asked: “Where 


ee 
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do all of these women patients come from, and what is the cause of 
their insanity?” and received the answer: “They come from just 
such homes as you saw yesterday that you said would drive you to 
madness.” Overwork, monotony and lack of cooling shade and rest- 
ful coloring is the cause of much insanity. Is it not truer economy 
for state and nation to spend millions for forestry and irrigation 
rather than build madhouses and people them with our producing 
population? 

“Forestry as related to the farm’! Why the kinship is so close 
and so necessary from every viewpoint, we can no more divorce 
the two in thought than we can disassociate home and mother. What 
are the enhanced values that will survive the collapse of a boom and 
prove a permanent asset? To a would-be purchaser what improve- 
ments appeal to him the strongest, a pretentious house or a simple cot- 
tage with wood lot well under way, that shall furnish future fencing, 
fuel and building material; a fruit orchard, a highway frontage of 
trees, a flowering hedge row for bees and a few fine food trees for 
birds. And these latter are as essential as the former if we are to 
have honey to eat and bird music to delight the ear. 

We are startled at such facts as these: that “the earth would 
become a desert in nine years but for the insect-eating birds;’ that 
“the boll-weevil, now costing Texas $10,000,000 annually, threatens 
the entire cotton crop of the country and its dependent industries ;” 
that “unintelligent lumbering and consequent fire and flood threaten 
the wood and water supply.’’ Where shall we look for heip? The 
homes of Minnesota that today furnish the students of our agri- 
cultural college realize the vital, necessary relation which must exist 
between the different phases of forestry and the farm, and in this 
student body rests our hope for the future. 

This subject as your president phrased it, “Forestry as related 
to the farm,” is like some great Bible text or grand bit of imagery 
that preaches its own sermon, delivers its own message and needs 
no exposition, because it is a masterpiece in itself, full of suggestive 
lessons and pictures of prosperity, beauty and contentment. 

Over against a sun-blistered shelter it presents a cool, leaf- 
shaded cottage. Over against a tiring stretch of ploughed ground 
or wide area of pasturage, with its complement of hot, thirsty herds, 
it presents a varied landscape, single tree or family groups, offering 
grateful shade to man and beast, while not far distant rises the leafy 
grove with its berry patches, while birds and bees are busy storing 
up for us their contribution of sweetness and song. 

If not so far afield would our vision stray—the old maple on the 
lawn furnishes the picture of a hot, midsummer afternoon. Beneath 
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the grateful shade the babe in the cradle, fanned by the cooling 
breezes, sleeps on, while the contents of mother’s mending basket are 
gradually reduced. Father catches a restful nap after the mid-day 
meal or reads his last iarm journal. Kittie plays at housekeeping 
with her dolls, Jack mends his cart or swings in the hammock, while 
the future club woman perched in the branches or wide old crotch 
_ of the maple wanders with “Alice in Wonderland.” 

If it be a winter scene, the picture is scarce less attractive or less 
indebted to the forest contribution, for the snapping and crackling, 
and pungent and resinous fragrance and rosy glow from the wide 
mouthed fireplace are all furnished by the birch, beech, maple, 
hickory and pine knots from the home woodlot. The very thought 
of such inviting warmth makes one’s olfactory nerves repudiate the 
heat blend of coal tar and laundry suds many of our steam and hot 


water plants furnish us poor denizens of the town. Finally—as I 


have said, the text preaches its own sermon— there should be no 
farm without its woodlot. 


THE BLUE JAY. 
- MRS. EMMA F, BENSON, LAKE CITY. 


“You call them thieves and pillagers, but know 
They are the winged warders of your farms, 
Who from the corn-fields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms.” 
—Longfellow. 


Next to the Robin, the Blue Jay is probably the best known of 
our common birds. His large size, showy plumage, alert, fear- 
less manner and harsh voice uttering his frequent calls, make 
him conspicuous wherever he may be. The Jays are quite aristo- 
crats among birds, as they belong to that large and important 
family which includes also the Ravens, Rooks, Magpies and Crows. 
This family has always been noted for possessing unusual intelli- 
gence—so much so that “some systematists would place them at 
the top of the Avian tree, and if their mental development be 
taken into consideration they have undoubted claims to this high 
rank” (Chapman). 

Jays are widely distributed, being found in nearly every part 
of the world, but our own American Blue Jay, the most beautiful 
of them all, makes his home only in the eastern part of the United 
States. From the Atlantic to the Great Plains, from Florida to 
Newfoundland he may be found, and he is said to be so good an 
American that he never visits a foreign country. Blue Jays are 
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resident throughout their range, but occasionally move from one 
locality to another, after the breeding season is over, in search of 
food. That they remain with us through our long, cold winter 
is a great point in their favor. In Florida the place of our Jay is 
taken by one some smaller and less vivid in color, called the Florida 
Jay. In the west, the long crested Jay, a much darker bird, is 
found; while in the northern part of the country every woodsman 
and hunter knows well the Canada Jay, at once the amusement 
and vexation of the camper. This bird with its Quaker-like garb 
and un-Quaker-like ways is known by many names: Moose-bird, 
Camp-Robber, and more generally Whiskey-Jack, or Whiskey-John, 
form his Indian name Wis-Ka-tjon. The strong characteristics 
and varied talents of the family appear in each and every species, 
so that what is told of the good or bad qualities of one applies in 
a greater or less degree to each of his cousins. 

Ravens, Magpies, Crows and Jays, while held in high esteem for 
their ability and at time almost uncanny shrewdness, have always 
been egarded with suspicion and often designated as thieves, 
robbers and assassins. While confident that the evil found in 
them is more than balanced by the good, we must admit there is 
some foundation for the charges brought against them. Our Blue 
Jay does not escape censure, as he possesses his share of the 
family faults. The worst charge brought against him is that of 
disturbing the nests of smaller birds, destroying their eggs, and 
even making a meal of the nestlings. Proof of his wickedness in 
this respect may be found in almost any bird-loving community, 
the spring months rarely passing without some sad tale being told 
of the tragical end of a much prized Blue-Bird, Wren, or Vireo 
family. Even the nests of Robins are not immune from Sir Blue 
Jay’s attacks when he becomes possessed of a craving appetite 
for game. 

Early one spring, when the treasurer of a certain nursery 
company took possession of her new up-stairs office, her attention 
was attracted to a pair of Robins building their nest in a tree 
opposite her window. Although quite a distance from the build- 
ing, the nest was so placed that nothing prevented a perfect view 
of their preparations for housekeeping. Each day the pleasure of 
watching the little domestic scene increased; the songs of the 
father-bird and the mother’s protection of the eggs through hot 
sunshine and cold wind and rain were an unfailing source of in- 
terest which would undoubtedly increase as the young birds passed 
through the various stages to maturity. But one morning there 
was a great commotion in the Robin’s tree. A Blue Jay had dis- 
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covered that the young birds were coming out of the shell and 
was proceeding to get in his deadly work. Then ensued a series 
of shouts from the office window and a clapping of hands and 
pounding on the window-sill, all of which having no effect, there 
followed in rapid succession a shower of rulers, little books, big 
books, anything throwable the office afforded. The occupants of 
the lower rooms, seeing these articles come sailing down in such 
_ an impetuous manner, thought there must be either a fire or a 
case of sudden insanity, and great was the excitement for a time. 
The rousing of the whole office force, however, was too late to 
save even one nestling or egg,—the happy little home was broken 
up beyond redemption. The cool way in which the bird persisted 
in his work, with missiles flying all around him, was highly exas- 
perating, and then and there the Blue Jay lost one good friend 


whom he can never hope to regain. . 


It is hard to tell whether attacks on the nests of other birds are 


premeditated or the result of sudden impulse. In this case it seemed 
as though the accidental discovery of the young bird was too great 
a temptation to be resisted, but one instance within our knowledge 
showed cool calculation on the part of the cunning Jay. A large 
colony of English Sparrows had their nests in some ornamental 
work a few feet below the cornice of a three-story brick business 
block on the main street of a busy little town. When the young 
birds began to appear, a pair of Blue Jays came every day regu- 
larly and made a raid on the nests, each time carrying off a newly 
hatched young one. They would hop along the cornice, occasionally 
stopping to crane their heads over the edge, until they had located 
just the proper nest; then one swift downward swoop, and they 
would be off with their prey, utterly careless of the clamor raised 
by the outraged sparrows. 

If raiding nests were the constant habit of the Blue Jays, our 
song birds would soon become extinct, but the proportion of nests 
disturbed is very small compared with the numbers of Jays found 
in both country and town. Olive Thorne Miller tells of watching 
closely a large number of nests of various birds, among them two 
Blue Jays’ nests, and no harm was ever attempted by the Jay. On 
the contrary, he acted as a sentinel and gave warning of the ap- 
proach of any cat or other. bird enemy. 

The Blue Jay is very interesting in his own domestic life, is an 
affectionate spouse, a careful and devoted parent and has many fine 
qualities, which makes it seem all the worse when he does an 
injury to other birds. Some one has said that he is “as destructive 
as a monkey, as mischievous as a small boy and as deft at hiding 
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as a squirrel.” The scientific report on the Blue Jay, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, is very favorable to the bird. Near- 
ly three hundred stemachs were examined, speciaJ search being 
made for traces of birds or birds’ eggs, with the result that shells 
of small birds’ eggs were found in three stomachs and remains of 
birds in only two. The report also shows that Jays eat many nox- 
ious insects, grasshoppers, caterpillers, etc.; that its favorite food is 
mast, acorns, etc., and that it does very little harm to agriculture, 
since all but a small amount of the grain eaten is gleaned from 
the fields after harvest. 

In “The Succession of Forest Trees,” Thoreau adds his testi- 
mony to the statement made long before by the venerated William 
Bartram: ‘The Blue Jay is one of the most usefui agents in the 
economy of nature for the disseminating of forest trees. Their 
chief employment during the autumnal season is foraging to supply 
their winter store. In doing this they drop abundance of seed in 
their flight over fields, hedges and by fences where they alight to 
deposit them in fence holes, etc. It is remarkable what numbers of 
young trees rise up in fields and pastures after a wet winter and 
spring. These birds alone are capable in a few years’ time to 
replant all the cleared lands.” 

There is great difference of opinion as to the possibility of tam- 
ing the Blue Jay. Some say he makes an interesting pet, while 
others pronounce him “unsociable and untamable.” Mr. Oliver 
Gibbs, writing from Melbourne Beach, Florida, gives us the benefit 
of his interesting experience as follows: 


“One of the first things we did on taking a cottage here last 
December was to put up a bird food-box on the corner of the back 
porch. The first bird to get into it was the Florida Jay, pet name 
‘Jack.’ There were soon quite a number, and when we sat out 
there to sun ourselves, they would come into our laps and eat-out 
of our hands. Besides the Jacks we called around us the Cardi- 
nals, the Jorees, the Mocking Birds and a few other sweet singers, 
but none came to our hands but the Jacks. * * * 

“In March, 1904, I began clearing up the place where I am now 
summering, and have lived alone here, ‘keeping bach.’ . It is an old 


_ pineapple plantation, deserted to take care of its own mortgage 


after the freeze of ’95. There was a house on it, into which I 
moved, surrounded by scrub timber, except the Indian River front- 
age. No human being seen here for weeks at a time except my- 
self and an old colored man I had to help me daytimes. It was a 
good place to get acquainted with all the wild things, more especially 
the birds. At first all were shy, and it was weeks and weeks before 
I could get a Jack onto the porch. I put up a bird box and table 
a few rods away from the house, which a pair of old Jacks, having 
a nest close by, took possession of and fed their young from. As 
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soon as the young ones could fly, they came to this table, and it was 
only a day or two before they ‘got onto’ who supplied the crackers, 
and then they would light on the box, open their mouths, drop 
their wings and talk baby talk for crackers, looking towards the 
house until I would go out and feed them. A few days afterward 
I quit putting crackers in their box, but scattered them in broken 
crumbs on the veranda floor. 

“You should see ‘my summer boarders, the birds’ as they are to- 
day. The two old Jacks and their four young ones come to my 
screen doors, look in and ask for crackers a dozen times a day. 
When I go out and sit down in my chair they are all over me,— 


The Florida Blue Jay, familiarly called ‘ Jack.” 


on my head, shoulders and knees. They pound the bald place on 
top of me, not too hard, they just give little love taps, don’t want 
to hurt me; pinch my ears, peck at my gold finger ring, and “punch 
with care’ my sleeves and pantaloons; and when I am at work 
in the garden they keep me company and ride on my hat. The 
two old ones have another nest now, for a second brood, and I guess 
I am booked for a lot of Jacks to buy crackers for this fall and 
winter.” 


The Blue Jay is given credit for many traits and actions which ~ 


have never come under our own observation, but one thing we are 
certain of, which is rarely mentioned in bird books and which 
almost requires a personal experience to be believed, and that is, 
that the Blue Jay has a very sweet song. In this case, seeing is 
believing, for one has to be very close to the bird in order to hear 
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the low notes. It has been our privilege to hear this song on 
three different occasions, but the only description we have ever 
read of it is given by Dr. Hatch in his “Birds of Minnesota,” in 
the following enthusiastic language: ‘The notes which fell in . 
showers like dewdrops, almost inaudible, were among the dearest, © 
most delicate, sweet and melodious that ever found their way 
to human ear. I was in an ecstacy of wonder and surprise, and 
only sighed in silence that every bird-lover could not share my 
delight. I forgave him everything I had ever seen, heard or 
surmised against him, and have never since harbored any but the 
kindest feelings towards him.” 


HORTICULTURE AND FORESTRY AT ST. JOHN’S 
UNIVERSITY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA. 


PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


For some years past I have heard occasionally favorable re- 
ports as to agricultural work that is being done by the fathers at 
St. John’s University, in Collegeville, and I recently had the pleas- 
ure of spending a day there and looking over the very interesting 
work in agriculture, which is due largely to the efforts of Father 
John B. Katzner, and the forestry work, started by Father Adrian 
Schmitz. This college was established by the order of the St. 
Benedictine. It was established at St. Cloud in 1857 and was 
located on its present site in 1866. The location is ideal in many 
ways, it being on a rather high elevation overlooking a wide ex- 
tent of picturesque country. Close to the buildings is located St. 
John’s Lake, a very picturesque body of water with steep shores 
well covered with trees nearly to the water’s edge. The improve- 
ments here must have cost in the vicinity of half a million dollars. 
The buildings are simple but well made and of good appearance. 
And it is plain, too, that the authorities in charge of this institu- 
tion appreciate the beautiful in nature from the delightful loca- 
tion which they selected for it, and also from the way in which 
they keep their grounds beautifully decorated with a good collec- 
tion of ornamental plants. The strong feature here is the school, 
which is attended by about 250 boys each winter. 

On looking through the orchard I noticed a Red Astrachan that 
was doing fairly well. The tree was twelve years old and in good 
condition, having just borne a crop of, perhaps, a bushel of apples. 
This variety was in much better condition here than, perhaps, any 
of the Wealthy. Hibernal and similar varieties were loaded with 
fruit and seemed to be as much at home here as the maple trees 
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Shield’s crab was bearing heavily, and the tree appeared to be 
perfect. This is one of Father John’s favorite crabs for planting. 
General Grant crab is hardy, productive and one of the best for 
general farm use, although not attractive in color. Lyman’s Pro- 
lific has poor foliage, and the fruit was badly scabbed. Fabel’s 
summer apple, received from Charles Leudloff, was bearing heavily 
and is in season in August, but as it ripens at about the same time 
that the Duchess is at its best it is of little general value. Father 
John is an enthusiastic horticulturist, and he makes it a point to 
get scions from any tree that may seem to be doing well and fre- 
quently labels them with the name of the party from whom they 
are received. A large number of varieties have been collected in 
this way, some of which are standard sorts and some of unusual 
kinds. Whitney No. 20 is doing well here. Wealthy is weak in 
the crotches. The trees bear heavily, but soon exhaust themselves. 

An orchard of a large number of kinds of plums is doing well 
here, and even some of those of the domestic class have a little nice 
fruit, although they do not promise to be very durable. The Yellow 
Gold plum, received from Charles Leudloff, is a favorite. 

The plantation of forest trees consists of about ten acres alto- 
gether. The trees were raised by Father Adrian Schmitz, who 
was formerly a member of the faculty here. He imported seed 
from Austria and raised the seedlings. Many of the trees from this 
planting are now eight or ten feet high. They are mostly 
Scotch pine, but considerable Austrian and white pine have been 
planted, and similar lots of bull pine, red cedar and arbor vite are 
doing well. The original timber in this section was maple, bass- 
wood, elm and the trees ordinarily associated with them. These 
two: fathers in their forestry and horticultural work have built for 
themselves enduring monuments and incidentally have done a most 
excellent work for experimental horticulture and forestry in Min- 
nesota. In this place I found the Lombardy poplar doing very 
well and used with good effect along the borders of some narrow 
drives and paths. I have seldom seen it used so effectively, although 
they have planted altogether too much of it and in portions of the 
grounds there is an unpleasant sameness due to the use of too 
much of this peculiar shaped tree. 

Having some considerable time to spare after looking over the 
grounds, I had the pleasure of being shown through the buildings. 
I noted nice classrooms for the different subjects and a large assem- 
bly hall with a stage arranged with scenery for the amusement 
of the students. A most excellent gymnasium well equipped with 
apparatus, handball courts and bowling alleys is found in a separate 
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European larch, at St. John’s University, Collegeville. 


building, and gives a-good chance for the young students to work 
off their superfluous energy. Outside are tennis courts and cro- 
quet grounds. The farm is so rough and rolling that much 
of it must continue to remain in timber. There is an excel- 
lent barn and carriage house and good buildings for chickens and 
hogs. I learned that they milked thirty-six cows, and often had as 
many as 150 hogs and 1,000 or more chickens. They have their 
own meat house and meat curing rooms, electric lighting and heat- 
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ing plant, and large carpenter, blacksmith and general repair shop. 
The laundry work is also done here in two large buildings on the 
shores of the lake. On one portion of the grounds a large number 
of fine, cool springs gush forth, and these have been utilized by 
building several trout ponds for the purpose of raising fish. This 
year about 12,000 eggs were obtained, but when almost ready to 
hatch they were destroyed by a fungus, much to the disappointment 


of Father Hillary, who is in charge of this work and who expects 


better results the coming year. 

Father John takes great pride in his horticultural work. For 
nearly forty years he has taught music in the college here, but on 
account of his poor health he has been relieved from teaching and 
finds much pleasure in his horticultural work. In speaking of the 
orchard, I should have mentioned his nursery, which is full of in- 
teresting things. In it he has a large number of varieties that he 
has raised from seed. He has interesting pear seedlings from seed 
which he obtained from Europe, and has a nice lot of seedlings, 
some of which are at present doing well. He also has some plants 
of the European sloe. His evergreen seed sown last spring has 
done poorly, due perhaps to the fact that we had so much cold 
weather in the spring, but his seedlings of 1904 were a good stand. 

The fathers at‘ this school have not yet seen their way clear 
to develop instruction in agricultural branches. I am inclined to 


_ think, however, that something of this sort would work very much 


to their advantage and to the benefit of the people of the state, 
and that it is something they could easily add to their present 
facilities. 

Among the ornamental plants doing well here were hardy hy- 
drangeas, buffalo berry, Russian olive, Ribe’s alpinum and the 
usual common shrubbery generally recommended in the lists of our 
society. 

In the middle ages the monks of this and similar orders did 
much for learning and for agriculture, and I was reminded of the 
good work which their predecessors did by my visit here. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF THINNING—Practiced this past season, which 
was unquestionably profitable, was on Wealthy apples. I went over the trees 
and picked the largest and highest colored ones and put them on the market 
when beginning to color. It was early, apples were scarce, and I realized 
sixty cents per bushel. Each week I endeavored to pick over the trees, and 
at the end of four weeks, the trees were seemingly as full as ever. By fol- 
lowing this method, one can get a great many apples on the market before it 
becomes gutted and the price drops, and at the same time keep the trees from 
breaking down. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


PROF. HARRY SNYDER, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


In some localities a good quality of stable manure is difficult to 
obtain for horticultural purposes. When stable manure cannot be 
obtained in liberal amounts, what is to be done? Supplement the 
stable manure with commercial fertilizers? This is done in Eastern 
and Southern states, and when commercial fertilizers are intelli- 
gently used they often give excellent results. 

As yet commercial fertilizers have not been used extensively in 
Minnesota, and without the necessary experimental data it is diffi- 
cult to say what their true value would be in Minnesota horticul- 
ture. In their absence only a few general suggestions based upon 
the results of experiences in other states are offered. 

Perfect nutrition of plants is necessary in order to secure the 
largest yield and best quality of product. A half starved plant, like 
a half starved animal, is always working at a disadvantage. There 
is no question but what better results would be secured in horti- 
culture if more attention were given to fertilizers. There is a 
large amount of reserve plant food in many of our soils, and it re- 
quires only a small additional amount to supplement that which is al- 
ready in the soil but too frequently in an inactive form. 

I do not advise the use of commercial fertilizers for general farm- 
ing purposes on Western soils, but I do believe that they can 
often be advantageously used on horticultural crops, where a large 
amount of labor is expended on a small area, and be found bene- 
ficial and economical. A commercial fertilizer cannot take the place 
of tillage. Good, clean, thorough cultivation of the soil is just as 
necessary with commercial fertilizers as when farm manures are 
used. At first it is better to use a complete fertilizer—one contain- 
ing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash—until the special fertilizer 
needed is found by trial. A complete fertilizer is more liable to pro- 
duce a balanced growth than is just one ingredient of plant food. 


Plants like animals do best on a balanced ration. A commercial 


fertilizer should not be used in excessive amounts; a dressing of 
two to four hundred pounds per acre will be sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. A fertilizer of good quality, one containing 4 per cent of 
nitrogen, 8 per cent of phosphoric acid and 10 per cent of potash 
costs about $38.00 per ton, making an application of two hundred 
pounds to the acre cost $3.80 for materials. The raw materials for 
such a fertilizer cost about $31.00. 

A commercial fertilizer can be applied as a top dressing or scat- 
tered in drills near to but not in contact with the seed. The best 
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conditions exist when the fertilizer is applied a few days in ad- 
vance of seeding. 

There are a great many different kinds of fertilizers, made from 
a variety of materials: as dried blood, nitrate of soda, sulfate of 
ammonia and seed residues containing nitrogen; treated bones and 
tankage, containing nitrogen and phosphoric acid; dissolved phos- 
phate rock, containing phosphoric acid; and kainite, and muriate 
and sulfate of potash, containing potash. By combining these dif- 
ferent materials a great variety of fertilizers can be made. 

In buying a fertilizer, the horticulturist should insist upon know- 
ing its composition, otherwise he will have no means of knowing its 
probable value. For general garden purposes there should be a 
liberal supply of plant food. Well composted farm manure can ad- 
vantageously be reinforced with commercial fertilizers, as a liberal 
use of manures insures not only maximum yields but crops of the 
best quality. 

Voorhees recommends as a general garden fertilizer one con- 
taining: Nitrogen, 4.00 per cent ; phosphoric acid, 8.00 per cent ; pot- 
ash, 10.00 per cent. To meet the requirements of special crops, as 
spinach and cabbage, an additional dressing of nitrate of soda may 
be used. 

The maturity of a crop can be influenced by fertilizers—an ex- 
cess of nitrate of soda, particularly during a wet season, causes pro- 


longed growth and retards maturity. A good supply of phosphoric 


acid and a medium supply of nitrogen generally hastens maturity, 
particularly if the water supply is a little scant and the growing 
season is favorable. An unbalanced growth is caused in some cases 
by an over-abundant supply of one element and a scant supply of 
others. For example, in a black loam soil of limestone origin con- 
taining an abundance of nitrogen and heavily manured there will 
frequently be an excess of available nitrogen in proportion to the 
available mineral food, because the conditions are unusually favor- 
able for nitrification. The plants then produce a good growth of 
leaves healthy in appearance, but fail to fruit well. Such cases are 
presumably due to a lack of available phosphoric acid. Hardiness 
also, it is believed, can be increased by a judicious use of fertilizers. 
Asparagus is a crop which responds to liberal manuring. Fre- 
quently the manures are applied too late. Asparagus preferably 
should be fertilized soon after harvesting, so as to encourage new 
growth and storage of reserve building materials in the roots for 
next year’s crop. A liberal manuring with both commercial fer- 
tilizers and farm manures is desirable in the case of asparagus. 
For early maturing garden crops, a fair but not excessive 
amount of nitrogen should be applied; for such purposes a more 
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liberal supply of phosphates will be found advantageous. Some 
garden crops, as cucumbers, pumpkins and squashes, thrive best 
when their food is supplied in organic forms, as the humate com- 
pounds derived from farm manures. A continual supply of avail- 
able plant food is thus furnished to the growing crop. Onions are 
benefited by a generous dressing of soluble nitrogen. Celery should 
also be well supplied with soluble nitrogen combined with soluble- 
forms of mineral food. Tomatoes require general fertilizing. For 
early maturity, nitrogen, as nitrate of soda; is beneficial, but an ex- 
cess should be avoided; for late maturity, farm manures and com- 
mercial fertilizers containing less nitrogen can be used. 

In the manuring of fruit trees, it should be the object first to 
produce thrifty trees, as subsequent fertilizing to produce fruit 
will not give satisfactory results with poorly grown and partially de- 
veloped trees. In order to promote growth, a liberal supply of a 
complete fertilizer should be used. When an orchard is in full bear-. 
ing, there is as heavy a draft upon the soil as when a wheat crop 
is grown. The quality of the fruit is often adversely affected by a 
scant supply of plant food. A quick acting fertilizer containing 
kainit, nitrute of soda and dissolved phosphate rock should be used 
in the spring, followed if necessary by a light dressing of some 
manure which yields up its fertility more slowly. Stone fruits are 
benefited by the addition of lime to the fertilizer. 

House plants also respond to liberal applications of fertilizers. 
Some of the odorless commercial fertilizers are very suitable for 
this purpose, and a light application two or three times a month 
will be found advantageous. 

In case only a small amount is needed, purchase of your drug- 
gist and mix thoroughly the following ingredients: nitrate of soda 
8 oz.; sulfate of potash, 6 0z.; lime phosphate (mono calcium 
phosphate), 18 oz. If the ingredients are pure, the mixture will 
practically all dissolve in water and can be used in small amount 
occasionally. (Two or three times a month at the rate of a half 
teaspoonful dissolved in about a quart of water.) Such a fertilizer 
will be found more hygienic and suitable for use in a dwelling than 
ordinary manure. . 

As all true horticulturists believe in good lawns and lawns espe- 
cially need fertilizers, a few suggestions in regard to lawn fertilizers 
are offered: In the preparation of a lawn, a mixture of six parts 
of bone ash, two parts of muriate of potash and one part of nitrate of 
soda can be applied at the rate of five to seven pounds per square 
rod prior to seeding. A good lawn should have a subsoil that is 
fairly retentive of moisture, one containing ten to fifteen per cent of 
clay or a large amount of fine silt, Too much potash and lime en- 
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courage the exclusive growth of clover and the crowding out of 


grasses. During the season. two or three applications can be made 
of a commercial fertilizer containing ahout three per cent of nitro- 
gen, ten per cent of phosphoric acid and three per cent of potash. 
at the rate of about one pound per square rod. When part of the 
nitrogen is in the form of nitrates and part as ammonium salts, better 
results are secured than when the nitrogen is all in one form. It is 


also advisable te supply the phosphoric acid in more than one 


form. An even application of the fertilizer is quite necessary, other- 
wise the growth is “patchy.” Hardwood ashes evenly spread at the 
rate of one totwo pounds per square rod can also be used advantage- 
ously as a lawn fertilizer, and when they are used they should be rein- 
forced with nitrate of soda. ( 

The application and judicious use of commercial fertilizers is 
both an art and a science, the underlying principles of which are 
somewhat similar in nature to those of the feeding of animals. A 
good horticulturist always likes to see a well nourished plant or tree. 

Mr. Yahnke: Would those fertilizers used on strawberries have 
any effect on the brightness of the color? 

Prof. Snyder: We probably would not be able to use any one 
fertilizer that would make a brighter color. I think the high color 
is an indication of healthy growth and development, and when a 
plant receives perfect culture the best color in the fruit is developed. 

Mr. Underwood: Is there any danger of overdoing the matter 
of fertilizing by manure, stable manure? 

Prof. Snyder: The only danger would be if you had a soil 


-with a good deal of limestone you would probably have a rank 


growth caused from an excess cf nitrogen, and it would not enable 
the plant to cure, as you might say, get ready to go into winter 
quarters. I think that would. depend largely upon the soil. 

Mr. Underwood: - What would be the effect on black loam with 
clay subsoil or on sandy soil? 

Prof. Snyder: On sandy soil there would be less danger of 
this because there would not be the large amount of reserve plant 
food which would push the plant. In black loam soil we are most 
likely to find the conditions I have described. What experience | 
have had with fertilizers on black soil would be in favor of using - 
farm manures. 

Mr. Underwood: I can say that I have no special method, 
but I have made a practice of putting on stable manure every fall 
and winter, and I only ask for information as to whether there is 
any liability of overdoing the matter. 

Prof. Snyder: A medium application each year is preferable 
to a heavy application every third year. An application every year 
would not be so liable to cause injury. 

Mr. Yahnke: I have tried this experiment, and I know it is 
true, just as he says. 
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NEW YORK FORESTRY MATTERS. 
PROF. S. B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The state of New York has a state forest commission that is 
in charge of the state forests, their protection and renewal, and the 
care and protection of the game and fish. It is known as the 
“New York State Fish and Game Commission.” Formerly, it was 
composed of several members, but a recent act of the legislature 
has changed this so that now there is but one commissioner. 

I recently had the pleasure of visiting the state forests near 
Saranac Lakes, in the Adirondacks, in company with General C. C. 
Andrews, chief forest fire warden of Minnesota; Colonel William 
F. Fox, superintendent of the New York forests, and Professor 
Knechtel, the forester of the New York Game and Fish Commis- 
sion. 

The state of New York has for a number of years followed the 
practice of buying up forest lands in the Adirondacks and Catskills 
with the object of creating immense parks for the use of the citi- 
zens of the state. It is paying as high as seven and eight dollars 
per acre for much of this land. Altogether the state now holds 
about a million and a half acres in these parks and in sundry de- 
tached pieces elsewhere. Previous to the last New York state 
constitutional convention there had been so much irregular work 
in connection with the state forests that there was inserted in the 
constitution at that time a clause which prohibits the sale or lease 
for revenue of any portion of the lands held by the state. This 
handicaps the work of the forest, game and fish commission, since 
they could lease a large number of camp sites that would pro- 
duce them a revenue of forty or fifty thousand dollars per year, 
and they have some forest lands that need improvement cuttings 
in order to bring them into the best condition. An effort is now _ 
being made to secure an amendment to the constitution permitting 
the leasing of camp sites and improvement cuttings, so that the 
forests may produce some revenue. 

When New York began to acquire land for forest reserves, it 
found great opposition from local authorities, as they were afraid 
of having the land tied up in such a way that it would not bring 
in taxes for local improvements. The matter has now been settled 
by the state paying taxes for local improvements to the same amount 
as private individuals. 

The state forests are very popular with the guides and citizens 
generally. They are open to all citizens of the state alike. There 
is a great deal of opposition here to large private holdings, which 
formerly were enclosed with fences and travel over them forbidden 
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for any purpose. The owners of these ranges have now gener- 
ally decided it is best to allow the public to pass freely over their 
reserves, but the public is not allowed to kill game in these re- 
serves. “Private Reserves” must be posted every forty rods along 
their boundaries with a notice of a certain size and form. 

Immense damage has been done to the Adirondack forests by 
fire, and the marks of these fires are now seen along all the rail- 
roads. In 1903, which was a very dry year, more damage was 
done than in any known previous year. Although there was no 
appropriation at that time for the purpose of suppressing forest 
fires, the governor took the responsibility of authorizing the ex- 
penditure of nearly $150,000 for fighting fires, and at one time as 
many as 7,000 men were employed in this work. The sources of 
these fires are the railroads. On one short branch road, however, 
which by the terms of its franchise must use oil as fuel, there were 
no fires in 1903, nor any injury from this cause since the road was 
constructed. | 

An effort is being made to plant up the abandoned farms that 
have been acquired by the state, and the results are thus far very 
promising. Perhaps 5,000 acres altogether have been planted, and 
we looked these over with much interest. We found that the best 
results in many places was with white pine. Scotch pine also 
gave good results and occasionally was doing better than the white 
pine. They have bought a large number of evergreen seedlings 
in this country and in Germany, and have been quite successful 
with them. The Norway pine is a popular tree there, but they find 
it difficult to obtain the seed. Their seedling nursery at Saranac 
Inn is in very nice condition and has the advantage of being in full 
view from the car windows. As yet, only a good beginning has 
been made here in forestry, but the work is on a good footing, and I 
think is destined to be very successful. 

At Saranac Lake village there is a large sanitarium for patients 
suffering with tuberculosis, and there are also many private patients 
in this neighborhood. I noticed in passing that the patients of the 
large sanitarium recently erected seemed to be grouped in a camp 
of tents near by, and it seemed evident that it was the practice 
there to have the patients.in tents during the summer months and 
in the winter in the large sanitarium building. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON FOR ANTS.—Where ants infest lawns, punch 
holes about a foot deep with a stick at three or four points near the center of 
the nest; pour into each about an ounce of bisulphide of carbon and close the 
opening with the foot. The vapor will get into and follow the galleries and 
kill the ants. A second treatment will rarely be necessary. 
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‘FOREST AS AFFECTING THE RAINFALL. | 


CHAS. CHRISTADORO, MINNESOTA. 


_. Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: ‘There is one thing 
that I would suggest to this association. I would like to see 
some one deputize, I don’t know whom to suggest, to write an 
exhaustive paper on the question of the influence upon the flow- 
age and supply of our rivers and headwaters in connection with 
the growing, or the reforestation, of pine timber generally. The 
question is, will a river flow, as it has always flown, just as much 
water—whether there is just as great a reservoir of waters at the 
headwaters of that river whether the timber is allowed to stand 
- or whether it is cut out. I have talked with various people and 
had them tell me it made no difference, or very little difference, 
with the headwaters of a river whether timber grew there or 
whether it was cut off, that it made no difference whatever upon 
the storage capacity of the headwaters of that river. I have 
taken exception to that statement as strongly as I could, but I 
would like to see that subject treated by some one who would 
be considered an authority. I would not care to start in on it 
now, because I might perhaps hold you here for a considerable 


time. There are many reasons I could detail why that is a most - 


vital and important question affecting 30,000,000 people in the 
Mississippi Valley. It is a matter that sometimes, it seems to 
me, is entirely lost sight of. It is a fact today that four governors, 
Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin; Gov. Yates, of Illinois; Gov. 
Cummins, of Iowa; and Gov. Van Sant, of Minnesota, have got- 
ten their heads together and asked for an appropriation to deepen 
the channel of the Mississippi river, with the Panama canal loom- 
ing up in the distance. We have four feet at mean low depth, 
and we want six, and if we get six and the Panama canal is fin- 
ished it will mean a great deal for the Mississippi river and the 
Mississippi Valley. While we are approaching congress and ask- 
ing for $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 appropriation in the harbor 
bill, they are cutting out millions of acres of timber at the head- 
waters of the river, with the exception of five per cent that is 
left, and every man in the Mississippi Valley is interested in 
that proposition. Yet I don’t think anybody is paying any atten- 
tion to it. Now if you can show me any sense in cutting out the 
timber at the headwaters of the river, and affecting the flow of 
the river unquestionably, on one hand, and on the other ap- 
pealing to congress for $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 to deepen that 
river, | want to know where the logic or common sense is in con- 
nection with that. There is a remedy for it, and it is an historic 
one ; one man cannot do it, but I think it is a matter of such great 
interest as to set the people to thinking who are interested in the 
future of the Mississippi river, and thinking very hard too. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 
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OREGON APPLES AND THEIR PACKING. 
A DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I want to know your best apple 
and what price you get for it? 


Mr. Carbine (Oregon.): .The Spitzenberg and the Newcomb 


(?). They are sold in New York for $2.50, $2.25 and others down 


to $2.00 per bushel box. 

The President: What about the box? 

Mr. Carbine: The size of the box is Ioxt1x22. It holds more 
than an exact bushel, and we think it makes a very neat box. It 
seems to take pretty well in the east. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): Do you market your apples in 
New York state? 

Mr. Carbine: Yes, in New York. 

Mr. Harrison: While they are rotting under the trees there? 

Mr. Carbine: Yes, I know that, but nearly the whole product 
of the Hood River Valley is taken there and sold. 

Mr. Yahnke: Are you growing the Ben Davis? 

Mr. Carbine: Yes; the Ben Davis is bringing about seventy- 
five cents a box. . 

The President: What is the advantage over the barrel? 

Mr. Carbine: I have never had any experience with barrels. 
The dealers claim there is not so good a.chance to make a stove- 
pipe pack. Our apples are all packed in layers. Some face the 
boxes. ‘They are packed in layers throughout and most of the 
shippers use an even size apple so as to make the appearance uni- 
form, and that is one thing that takes in the market. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: Are they packed under pressure? 

Mr. Carbine: Yes, they are subjected to pressure? Of course, 
only the ends receive the pressure. 

The Secretary. Is there any pressure brought on the top of 
the boxes 

Mr. Cardine: No, there is no pressure on the top or bottom. 
It is thin lumber, sufficiently thin to conform to the pressure. 

Mr: C. C. Hunter: Are they graded? 

Mr. Carbine: They are all graded into different grades. 

Mr. Hunter: Is the fruit papered? 

Mr. Carbine: That depends on the market. For New York 
each apple is wrapped, and for other markets we simply line the 
box. 

The Secretary: Is the Wealthy grown in your country? 

Mr. Carbine: Not extensively. They regard it as an early 
apple. We hardly raise enough to be worth mentioning. The 
main apple grown isthe Spitzenberg, which bring a fancy price. 

Mr. Elliot: How about the Black Ben Davis? 

Mr. Carbine: It is being experimented with to some extent. 
It is only of recent origin, and it is not being planted very ex- 
tensively as yet. We are trying them on a small scale first. 
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Wuy THIS NUMBER OF THE HORTICULTURIST IS LATE,—The printer’s strike, 
now in full swing in Minneapolis, is solely and alone the cause of the delay in 
the issuance of this number and is likely, the way matters appear, to cause a 
similar delay in the issuance of the December number. The secretary has 
done everything possible to bring the magazine out on time but with deplora- 
ble result. When the time comes when everybody lives in peace and harmony, 
is willing to ‘‘live and let live,’ we may get along without these disagreeable 
affairs, and then the Minnesota Horticulturist should get there in season. 


_ AREMARKABLY PROLIFIC APPLE TREE.-Mr. R. R. Livingston, of Fairmont, 
in this state, reports a Rollin’s Pippin apple tree bearing this year twenty-five 
bushels of merchantable fruit. Mr. Livingston lives in a region that is now 
producing a large amount of fine apples, the Wealthy trees in that section being 
reported as especially productive and healthy. The variety referred to, Rollin’ 
Pippin, is described by the late John S. Harris as ‘‘size, four to five,’’ making 
it about 2% to 23 inches in diameter; ‘flesh yellow, fine grain and juicy, 
flavor a pleasant acid. This tree originated with I. W. Rollins, of Viola, Minn. 
It is a symmetrical grower, quite hardy anda fair fruiter, but rather tardy in 
coming into bearing.”’ This agrees with Mr. Livingston’s statement that the 
tree did not bear until it was fourteen years old. Since that time it has borne 
well. 


FORESTRY AT THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS.—At the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Minnesota, held in Minneapo- 
lis, Oct. 19th, Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, secretary of the Minnesota For- 
estry Association, presented with special earnestness the necessity for action to 
prevent the reservation and public park created under the Morris Act 
at Cass Lake from being abandoned as the result of the efforts of a few peo- 
ple who are interested in getting possession of the valuable timber on these 
lands and in speculating with the lands themselves. Mrs. Williams embel- 
ished her talk with three striking cartoons and ina very earnest way urged 
united action in the matter. Mrs. J. B. Hudson, of Lake City, talked very 
pointedly along the same lines, giving the results of a personal visit to the local - 
ity the past summer and showing from her own observation the falsity of many 
of the statements made by those who wish to see the reservation abandoned. 
Much good should come from these earnest talks. 


REDUCED RAILWAY RATES TO MINNEAPOLIS.—The annual meeting of this 
society furnishes an excellent opportunity for any one wishing to visit the Twin 
Cities from any part of the state to do so at that time, there being a reduced 
railway rate to one and one-third fare for the round trip. Members and their 
friends intending to visit the cities between now and the holidays should plan 
o come the first week in December when the Horticultural Society holds its 
meeting. Tickets will be good purchased as early as December Ist for the 
coming trip, and for return they will be good as late as December 12th. Such 
tickets would have to be presented at the place of meeting of the Horticultural 
Society at the First Unitarian church, corner of Eighth St. and Mary place, 
on Friday, December 8th, to be properly countersigned by the joint agent. No 
other day than this will answer the purpose. This special rate, if generally 
kuown, ought to bring many people to Minneapolis and St. Paul at that time. 
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SCIONS FROM TREES THAT FRUIT WELL.—This is a matter of greater im- 
portance than many of our readers think. A fruit grower in the office lately 
spoke of two Hyslop crab trees that are uniformly good bearers and free from 


blight, and the secretary urged upon him the importance of increasing his 


orchard, if he purposes.to plant more of the Hyslop, by grafting young trees 
with scions from these fine bearingtrees. It isa well established fact, and prac- 
tically undisputed, that scions from such trees are much more likely to procuce 
good fruiting trees than those taken at random ina hap-hazard way from the 
nursery row. 

Usk THE BADGE BooK.—For several years now a badge book has been 
prepared for use at the annual meeting, containing the names of all who notify 
the secretary of their intention to be present. Each name is numbered to cor- 
respond with a number on the badge to be given each member. Heretofore 
about one-half of these badges and badge books have been applied for and used. 


_ There should be a more general use of them for the benefit in part of the large 


number of new members and comparative strangers who attend our meet- 
ings. Let every person to be present notify the secretary and at the first 
opportunity after reaching the meeting apply to that officer for the badge book 
and accompanying badge and put it on. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING BEGINS TUESDAY FoRENOON, DEc. 5TH.—The 
first item on the program after the preliminary exercises is the president’s 
address. President Wedge has some important matters to lay before the society 
and will take that opportunity to do so. He should be greeted with a full 
attendance of all the members who are to be present at the meeting—and there 
should be a very large number indeed. The meeting opens at 9:45 which is late 
enough to allow for the arrival of passengers from almost any of the trains in 
the state that morning—come directly to the meeting instead of going to the 
hotel first, if necessary, to get there on time. If youcan’t get to the meeting 
in time by starting that morning, come the night before and be with us from 
the very opening of the session. Give the meeting a good send off, and the 
interest of the meeting will be maintained throughout to the very close. 

A SESSION FOR SEEDLINGS,—The Friday afternoon session of the annual 
meeting is to be given up to the consideration of seedling fruits and how to 
grow them to get results. In the judgment of many of the leading members 
this is the most important horticultural subject under consideration in our 
state at the present time. We need and are confidently looking for better and 
later keeping apples, and larger and better flavored plums, and faith is strong 
that our hopes in this direction will be fully realized at no distant day. Our 
readers should note carefully the papers to be presented at the session referred 
to, most of them by leading authorities on the subject. If you attend the annual 
meeting,—and how can you stay away when you note the multitude of inter- 
esting subjects to be considered?—be sure and plan to remain until the close of 
the last session and get the cream of the meeting. 


SPRAYING PLUM TREES FOR GREEN APHIS.—R. E. Hynson, of Mankato, 
a successful plum grower, gives his method as follows: ‘‘I spray my plums 
from two to three times for green aphis. I use kerosene emulsion, and with 
good results. So many people don’t do it just right. I take one and one-half 
bars of soap, the best kind of soap, put in wash boiler, cut up fine, with enough 
water to dissolve it. Then I put one quart of kerosene in. Then fill boiler full 
of water and heat up together as warm asI can hold my hand in. Then use 
right away.”’ 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS FOR THE ANNUAL, MEETING.—Quite a num- 
ber of valuable special premium offers are to be made by some of the nursery- 
men of the state in connection with the fruit exhibit at the coming annual 
meeting of the society. Those that have been received at the time of writing 
this, are: two of fifty three-year old apple trees each, from the Jewell Nursery 
Co., one for the best early winter seedling apple and the other for the best 
late winter seedling apple. Two premium offers have been received from the 
Clinton Falls Nursery Co., at Owatonna, each for $15.00 worth of nursery 
stock, to be selected by the successful exhibiter. One of these prizes is for the 
best peck of Wealthy and the other for the best peck of Pattens’ Greening. 
A special premium of twenty-five three-year old trees is also offered by the 
Andrews Nursery Co., for the best peck of Northwestern Greenings. This list 
will undoubtedly be added to before the program goes to press 

A NATIONAL APPLE Day.—Tuesday, October 24th, is being observed, we 
are informed, by anumber of state horticultural societies, fruit growers’ associa_ 
tions and kindred organizations as a ‘‘national apple day,’’ with the thought 
that a union of effort in this way will assist in lifting the apple growing indus- 
try to a higher and more successful plane. The day is being variously observed 
by a public display of fruit, by papers, public talks and offers of prizes for ex- 
hibits. Minnesota has a pretty successful ‘‘apple day”’ at the time of the annual 
meeting of the horticultural society, which is doing much to cail the attention 
of the public to the success of apple culture in Minnesota. Perhaps it might be 
well for the society also to notice this effort to establish a ‘‘national apple 
day’’ and participate in it. 

An ACKNOWLEDGMENT NEGLECTED.—Credit should have been given in 
the October number to Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, forthe use 
of an original cut of the Cottony Maple Scale appearing on page 367 in con” 
nection with a short article describing this insect, written by Prof. S. B. Green- 
Any who are interested to know more about this pest should consult the Highth 
Annual Report of the State Entomologist, which can be had upon application 
to him at St. Anthony Park. 

THE GOSPEL OF NEW FRUITS IN MINNESOTA.—A letter from Mr. Luther 
Burbank, the well known creator of new fruits and flowers, written from his 
home in Santa Rosa, Calif., under date of September 25th, says: ‘‘Minnesota 
will, in time, by growing seedling fruits have as good plums, apples, and 
berries as are now to be found in any other state, and you have, of course just 
the climate for testing. It cannot be done elsewhere.’’ Mr. Burbank here 
has sounded the keynote of success for the Minnesota pomologist. To reach 
this success you have to just ‘‘keep everlastingly at it’’ until the desired results 
are obtained. 

POSTPONED MEETING OF BEEKEEPERS’ AssociaTIoN.—The Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association will not meet this year conjointly with the Horticul- 
tural Society on account of the National Beekeepers’ Association meeting in 
Chicago, which takes place at the same date as the annual meeting of our 
society. The beekeepers have, on account of this, decided to postpone their 
meeting or omit it altogether, as they may later decide. 

A PROFITABLE VIELD OF BLACKBERRIES.—W. E. Fryer, of Mantorville, 
writes that ‘‘six rows of blackberries eighteen rods long, and four of them 
planted only the year before, produced last year 1450 quarts. This season the 
same rows produced 1800 quarts.’’ Who has done better? Mr. Fryer does not 
state the variety. 
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TRIMMING THE ORCHARD. 
SETH H. KENNEY, WATERVILLE. 


I began trimming some Wealthy apple trees soon after the hard 
winter of 1884 and 1885. I have those trees in good condition to 
this day. One of these trees. has borne three barrels in a single 
year. 

Since that trimming, twenty years ago, I have cut only the small 
sprouts each year. The limbs were far enough apart to let the 
sunshine through the tree, and the color, size and flavor is increased. 

Since watching the good effect of this early trimming I have 
followed it up on all my trees except Transcendent. Last spring I 
went over all my Wealthy trees the last week in May and the 
first week in June. At the time it looked as if I had trimmed 
them too much, and last fall gave me a less number of apples, but 
the size was very large, and they brought eighty cents per bushel 
by the load. I am sure the severe trimming saved thinning the 
fruit and made it larger and more attractive. There were 300 
bushels that averaged very large, and it reduced the cost of har- 
vesting the apples, as the fruit was so large the work was mucl 
more rapid in picking. 

My observations lead me to believe that a tree well trimmed 
leaves more sap to mature fruit buds for the next season’s crop 
and that the tree will be much more liable to bear each year. I 
do not think, as a rule, we trim our apple trees enough to get 
the best results. I have in mind some large apple trees with 
very large tops that I never have seen bear a good crop of fruit, 
and my reasons for this are that so much top and leaves take 
up so much of the sap that there is not enough to ripen up the 
fruit buds. 

I have found that the cuts where the limbs were taken off 
the last of May and first week in June heal over better than at 
any other time. 

As far as my observation extends, not one-fifth of the apple 
trees receive sufficient pruning to obtain best results and the 
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grade of our apples can be raised very much by pruning; very 
young trees can be shaped so that scarcely any 'imbs_ will 
need to be cut; and if trees can be regulated by judicious 
pruning so as ea bear every year they would in a series of years 
be of more profit than a large crop every other year. 

Mr. Penning: Do you wax the limbs? 

Mr. Kenney: No, I don’t. I looked them over carefully this 
fall, and I noticed at the outer edge they were healed over nicely. 

‘Mr. Murray: How large limbs do you cuf? 

Mr. Kenney: I look over the top, and if I see a place the sun 
cannot get in I take out a limb. 

Mr. “Murray: Without regard to the size of the limb? 

Mr. Kenney: Yes, if they are too thick. I think an apple that 
is not colored up well is one that has not had enough sunshine. 

Mr. Murray: Have you ever had any rotting? 

Mr. Kenney: Ihave not. I have trees I trimmed twenty years 
ago, and I have not cut anything off since. Three years ago on 
the 30th day of June we had a severe windstorm that blew down 
a great many trees. I thought they had too much top and got too 
much wind. I did not expect to get any apples this year, but apples 
were much larger, and it did not cost me so much to harvest them. 
I could not get a nicer lot of fruit, and the merchants who bought 
them told me they could use as many as I| could furnish them. 

Mr. Taylor: You told us last year about growing Malinda on 
Duchess stock. 

Mr. Kenney: I think that is going to be a great success. I 
have thirty Duchess trees top-worked last spring, top-worked with 
Malinda, and apples growing on the Malinda trees were not half 
as large as Malinda apples that grew on Duchess trees this year and 
some last year. I sent some to St. Louis, and Mr. Yahnke said he 
saw them, and he considered them the nicest he had ever seen. I 
expect to get a hundred bushels or more another season. The 
thermometer went down to twenty below zero, and there was not 
a bud killed on those Malinda trees. When I had to cut out limbs 
I cut out Duchess limbs. I thought it was better to have apples 
that would bring a dollar a bushel late in the winter than to have 
Duchess worth from twenty-five to fifty cents a bushel. 

Mr. Stone: I always paint the stubs of the limbs ‘where I cut 
them off. Is that a good plan? 

Mr. Kenney: Yes, I think it is a good plan, but I ‘ave had no 
trouble with those Wealthy I trimmed twenty years ago. 

Mr. Murray: We older horticulturists know that Peter Gideon 
was absolutely opposed to cutting off any limbs bigger than his 
little finger. My rule is to cut off the little limbs. I wish to give 
you my experience in another line. I had one of the most pro- 
ductive.little orchards of wild plums I knew of anywhere, and the 
trees did not seem to fail to bear every year. I went to work and 
gave those trees a thorough pruning to put them in better shape, 
and I cut off limbs without regard to size, and I got those trees in 
good shape. That orchard was never worth anything afterward. I 
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do not remember .that it ever bore a good crop again. 

Mr. E. A. Smith: This subject was all threshed out yesterday. 
Quite a number supported the theory to prune when the knife is 
sharp. As I said yesterday, pruning should be done at some time 
of the year when nature will assist in healing the wound more 
quickly than it would at other times. I believe June is the best 
month for pruning trees. I have noticed that large limbs begin to 
decay where they are not waxed or painted. The deduction is that 
limbs should be cut off before they become too large. Another 


~ gentleman spoke about maple trees being weakened in vitality when 


tapped. I come from Vermont where they have sugar orchards. 
and I found it was not necessary to bore into the tree two or three 
inches to get sap, but when the wound did heal over there was 
always a decayed spot, and the tree never got over it. Professor 
Hansen also spoke of the antiseptic treatment of the knife in surgery, 
and I wish he would tell us when we go from a diseased to a healthy 
tree with the same knife and do any pruning whether disease can be 
communicated. What solution should the knife be dipped in to 
make it antiseptic? I would like to know what he uses. 

Prof. Hansen: We try to keep one saw or knife for diseased 
trees and another for healthy trees. In regard to disinfection, 
I think any solution of carbolic acid would do. 

Mr. Yahnke: I do not believe the people generally understand 
what is meant by the term “when the knife is sharp.” When your 
knife is sharp you can cut out little limbs that you can handle with 
the knife, and it will never hurt the tree. That is all right, and that 
ought to be done too. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF FLORICULTURE. 
C. S. HARRISON, YORK, NEB. 


Hunting for Gems.—lf in “the gold mine in the front yard” 
there should be found a mine of precious gems, what zest would be 
given to research! Yet it is a fact that we are on the verge of the 
unknown. Behind a thin veil the good Father has much in store for 
us; we can fold the curtains aside, enter in and take possession of 
our own. We are millionaires if we only knew it and would just 
reach out and take our inheritance. A man finds a precious dia- 
mond like the Kohinoor or Mountain of Light or Star of the South, 
and his fortune is made. 

Ancient rulers reveled in the possession of precious stones. 
When Persia was invaded by the Saracens, they captured a mag- 
nificent carpet which was one of the marvels of the world. It was 
450 feet long and ninety feet wide, and had a border worked with 
precious stones to represent a garden of the most beautiful flowers. 
The leaves were formed of emeralds and other green colored gems, 
while the buds and blossoms were composed of opals, pearls, rubies, 
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sapphires and other jewels of immense value. Along with this 
was a robe of state embroidered with the most costly stones. That 
wonderful carpet was an imitation of a flower garden. True, the 
fabric of woven gems would last the longest; yet there was only 
one of it, while a million of people can have carpets of bloom 
radiant with a thousand forms of loveliness, emitting their fragrance 
and unfolding their beauty. 

There was the peacock throne of Delhi—a marvelous collec- 
tion of jewels fashioned into the form of that resplendent bird. It 
was worth thirty millions of dollars—a magnificent bouquet of 
splendor. Yet today the quiet woman on intimate terms with 
earth and nature can have a collection of beauty with tints, pencil- 
ings and colorings which can vie in appearance with this master- 
piece of human skill. Let some emperor have his great Mogul or 
Orloff diamond; a hundred thousand people can have their splendid 
Festiva maximus, their La Tulipes, their roses, columbines and 
dahlias. Men have gone mad over the discovery of precious stones. 
But there are gems of lustrous beauty in the floral world, gems 
which do not center all their value in a single object. I stood by 
the original Concord grape vine in that old historic town from which 
it takes its name, and said, “You grand old mother, you know 
not the trainloads after trainloads of luscious fruit and plants which 
have gone forth from your branches, adding millions to the nation’s 
wealth.” The costliest gem ever found in any age or clime would 
be only a cobblestone compared with that wealth and pleasure 
giving vine. Gideon discovered another jewel in the Wealthy apple. 
What a marvel! No gem ever discovered can have any comparison 
with it. Go to any of our western states, and you find fruit enough 
of this to load whole navies. Somewhere in the unknown are 
other fruits, hardy, luscious and prolific, which will yet add millions 
to the nation’s wealth. No one can take out a patent on these 
discoveries. The gates are not locked. You can be an inde- 
pendent mine owner. And perhaps some quiet farmer may yet 
capture the prize for the apple for which the great northwest is 
waiting. 

In floriculture what marvelous changes have been made! The 
single rose is the product of nature, the double rose is the product 
of nature and art. What crosses are all the while being made! 
One day in the east I rode on the cars with the noted Jackson Daw- 
son, superintendent of the Arnold Arboretum. He was taking eight 
hybrid roses to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. What im- 
provements in lilacs, spireas and syringas! Some one crossed the 
delicate little Thunbergi with the Multiflora, and that gave the 
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Argenta, which blooms with the tulips, a snowdrift of white—the 
earliest of all. And it has such persistent foliage that in the autumn 
it is like a rich flower garden all by itself with its gorgeous color- 
ings, thus making two attractive displays, one at each end of the 
season. Lilacs are all the while being produced from seed. Plant 
the choicest kinds with a rich diversity of bloom and foliage, and 
from the seed you will have some surprises of beauty. 


ORIENTAL PERENNIAL POPPY. 


How much has been achieved by the wizards of horticulture, 
who have opened new gates to let us look on the broad empires 
of possibility! And how much is being done along the lines of pri- 
vate research! Take the carnation. Only a few years ago it was 
but a humble flower, and now a glory fit to adorn the palaces of 
kings, and. the limit of its development has not yet been reached. 
When Rosenfield gave the world his golden harvest and floral 
treasure, he discovered gems whose beauty, soon to be increased 
by millions, will gladden the eyes of thousands whose souls have 
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been aching for the beautiful. Father Terry, of Iowa, has given 
us over 100 new and choice paeonies, and among them his Victor, 
which is victorious; and Excelsior, that excels; and Morning Star, 
with delicate rays radiating from a heart of gold. What a troop 
of loveliness to rise up and bless the old man as he goes toward the 
land of the setting sun. I visited him last summer on his seventy- 
eighth birthday. His creations seemed to rejuvenate him, and I 
found him planning for twenty-five years ahead. See how he has 
blessed the world by bringing cheer to so many homes! It is 
said he is a benefactor who makes two blades of grass grow in 
the place of one. What shall we say of the man who in the place 
of none shall clothe the brown earth with a splendor on which the 
soul can feast, who discovers gems which will increase to mil- 
lions? There is altruism here. It is like an almoner handing out 


the richest gifts of Providence to a needy world. What I wish to 
do is to awaken a zeal so you can go out and possess these new 


fields. There is a charm in taking flowers already established and 
propagating them, thus clothing barrenness with beauty. But we 
have reached that point where the ordinary man ot woman, boy or 
girl, can add to the treasures of the world, the delights of society. 

A quiet woman in Indiana a few years ago planted some paeony 
seed. One plant, on my advice, she named General Lawton. It 
was sold for $100. It is a splendid flower. Another she named 
for her departed husband, and a leading florist paid her $150 for it. 
Another of her creations, Walter Morgan, has a charmingly fra- 
grant blossom of pure gold. There is no overshadowing trust to 
interfere with this business, no law which forbids research along 
these lines. God sets up no signs with “No trespassing here.” 
What wonder when I see these things that the fascination comes 
over me! I have broken the world’s record by planting thirty-five 
pounds of the choicest paeony seeds the earth affords, and I con- 
fess I am willing to forego the pleasures and delights of heaven 
for a season to see the new forms of beauty which will spring up 
from those seeds. No two exactly alike, and among them there 
will be some which will be the joy of the florist and the delight 
of the home. 

Note this fact: When flowers are first developed from the 
original type they have a tendency to revert back again. It prob- 
ably took 1,000 tests to produce a double dahlia. Now the family 
is so well established that the progeny partake of the characteris- 
tics of the parent. A lady not long ago sowed some dahlia seeds, 
and was amazed to find a pure white, immense double flower which 
she named Surprise. Last spring I sowed a lot of seeds from the 
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canna and was delighted to find many of very superior merit—much 
finer than many that have been on the market for years. I keep 
about fifty kinds of mixed columbines, and their product gives an 
almost endless permutation of beauty, and I note many vastly su- 
perior to any of the old sorts. There is this about the family: they 
use all the prismatic rays in making their garments. 

Take the phloxes developed from our own wild prairie flowers. 
I know one American florist who has 250 named varieties. They 
have pushed ahead and branched out into so many charming varie- 
ties their mother would not know them. By the merest accident I 
have found the key to their improvement and have met with aston 
ishing success. Among the imported ones there is the Crepiscule, 
with compact head and flowers as large as a silver dollar. I found 
that it impressed its size on all its neighbors, so that seeds from 
them produced splendid results. A florist visited them and lay- 
ing a dollar on a single flower, said, “It will take just about a 
dollar and thirty-five cents to cover it.’ I secured twenty kinds of 
superior merit far ahead of many of the imported ones. Remem- 
ber, these gems are not like the precious jewels that never mul- 
tiply. You can increase them rapidly, and you can have a garden 
of delight all your own, and can have many things they could 
not have in the Persian jewel garden. And standing there, like 
a god, among your new creations, you can understand the petition, 
“Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): In illustration of the point that 
Mr. Harrison made: There is a minister in England who for ten 
years worked with poppies, and I read a very entertaining account 
of his work in one of the English horticultural magazines. The 
writer states that he used to get up at four o'clock in the morning 
to pull up the poppies that opened with a black center. The idea 
was to get the black out of the center of the poppy flower. He 
succeeded and named it after Shirley instead of after himself. 
Shirley poppies are famous, although thousands who plant poppies 
do not know that it was the work of a minister in England who 
used to get up at four o’clock in the morning to pull up the inferior 
plants. The earliest sweet pea we have in America is the work 
of a farmer’s wife in Pennsylvania. For a number of years she 
saved the seed from the very earliest flower, and after some years 
of careful effort along this line the seedsmen got hold of it and 
got the entire stock and put out the earliest type of sweet pea, ana 
from those have been developed still earlier varieties. But it 
can all be traced to the work of the farmer’s wife in Pennsylvania. 
So some of the best work in Europe and America in flower and 
fruit culture has been done by amateurs. In visiting one of the 
largest flower seed firms in the world in 1894 I saw.an eighty-acre 
farm -of old-fashioned China asters, having been developed by 
selection until we have hundreds of different varieties. Many men 
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were working there selecting the best plants for seed, tying a string 
around them so the seed would be saved, and it impressed itself upon 
my mind as a wonderful piece of work, and also that the field is 
too vast, and that some of the varieties that are promising in the 
west should be taken up by amateurs who can devote the care to 
the work that is necessary. The commercial man is too busy to 
follow up the matter ; he has to stick to commercial things, and so it 
remains for amateurs to take it up and give the loving care to it 
that is necessary. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: The phloxes are coming more and more 
into favor; they are perfectly hardy, and they can be regulated so 
they will bloom from June to November. It is more easy to raise 
than the paeony, because you have to wait five or seven years for 
the paeony you grow from seed, while the phlox comes into bloom 
at once. Now you take the phlox and put it out in the spring, 
and it will begin to bloom in July and continue to bloom until the 
first frost comes along. It is a little matter to give it the proper 
attention. There has been very little work done along some of 
these lines, but there are immense possibilities. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: Are you speaking of the perennial or the 
annual phlox? 

Mr. Harrison: The perennial every time; I do not bother with 
the other. This western world is the busy end of the world, espe- 
cially in the spring time, and we have to plant things that stay 
planted, and so we have been giving special attention to varieties 
that will not need so much special care and attention every year. 


GINSENG (POMAX ININQUEFOLIUM). 


PRESTON MC CULLEY, MAPLE PLAIN. 


This plant grows wild in most of the hardwood forests, from 
Maine to Minnesota, growing, as it does, on the richest soil. The 
forest has been cut down and good farms made where ginseng used 
to be dug in large quantities, and what is !eft has been searched for 
so closely that there is very little left, except in some remote localities. 
Therefore, if we would keep on supplying the Chinese with ginseng 
it must be cultivated. 

Many tried to grow the root, but failed; some who were closer 
students of nature succeeded in making it grow from seed and 
roots, believing that if some way could be found whereby ginseng 
could be grown that there would he considerable profit in doing so. 
About six years ago, I learned that there were several men who 
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were having good success in raising the root under cultivation. Se- 
curing such information as was then available I planted a small 
bed of wild roots five years ago and have been adding to it every 
fall all the roots that I could dig or buy. 

Ginseng does best in a rich, loose soil, preferably on new land. My 
first beds were planted in the woods, after having plowed the ground 
ten or twelve inches deep and forked it over to remove all roots and 
trash. They were planted with the bud, or crown, about two inches 
deep, the’ plants being set about a fcot apart. 

The plants set in the woods have made a good growth and have 
had good crops of seed every year since the first year. I did not 


Plants and seed of cultivated ginseng. 


Mearvrays succeed in harvesting the seed, as the mice stole almost all 
of two crops in the woods. Poisoned:corn was left untouched ; the 


_ Only way to save a crop of seed was to make a tight board fence 
about two feet high and cover the joints and corners with a short 


board projecting over, and set traps all arc ind; I caught about one 
hundred this year and almost as many last season. 

As the plant is propagated from seed, one must know how to 
handle the seed before he can have much success in growing gin- 
seng. If seed gets thoroughly dry for any length of time only a very 
few will sprout, and if stored or planted in too wet a place they will 
rot. Some plant as soon as picked, others store in boxes, mixing the 
seed with sand or dirt. 

Care must be taken to keep the seed moist from time of picking 
until it comes up, which is usually eighteen months; if the seed is 
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partially dry it may not come up for thirty months. You can readily 
see that the handling of the seed is of considerable importance in 
ginseng culture. I lost most of my first seed from storing them 
in too wet a place, getting only about 140 plants from 3,000 seed. 

Seed is stored in boxes in the cellar, mixed with sand and dirt 
that has been sifted or washed through a sieve with a smaller mesh 
than the smallest ginseng seed. So that when the seed is wanted for 
planting one year after being put in storage it can easily be had by 
placing the seed in a sieve and washing in a tub of water. If this is 
not done considerable inconvenience will be had in planting on ac- 
count of trash and small stones. 

In planting, the seed beds are made four feet wide and as long 
as needed. The beds are divided with boards, six inches wide, for 
walking on in tending the beds. The seed is planted about one inch 
deep, in rows four inches apart, and two inches apart in the row. 
These are left to grow in the seed bed two seasons. As soon as the 
bed is planted a mulch of sawdust should be put on about three- 
fourths of an inch deep, and on top of this another mulch of leaves, 
straw or hay should be put during the winter. In the spring this last 
mulch should be removed and the sawdust stirred with a rake, so 
that the tiny ginseng plants may come up. If this mulch is left on 
too long they will be smothered, and if not put on at all they may 
winter-kill. Both roots and seed should stay frozen until spring. 

After two seasons in the seed bed they are dug in the fall, after 
growth has ceased, and transplanted to about seven or eight inches 
apart, where they should remain until ready for market. They begin 
to bear seed when two or three years old and keep on increasing 
each year until they have from seventy-five to one hundred seeds 
per plant. 

As ginseng naturally grows in shady places, some shade must be 
provided, or the sun will kill it. It does well in the timber, but the 
shade is irregular, some places too much ana others not enough, also 
the tree roots get in the beds and sap them of moisture and fertility. 
If as good soil can be had in the open they will do better under 
artificial shade, which is usually made of lath, nailed one-half in. 
apart. This distance is thought about right, but I am not certain 
but what the plants would make a more rapid growth with more 
light, about one-third instead of one-fourth light. 

Almost every grower has his own method of erecting the shade. 
One way is to set posts, which are eight ft. long, two feet in the 
ground, eight feet by thirteen and one-half feet, nailing round poles 
or 2x4 on top of posts the short way. On this are laid the frames 
of lath made of two pieces of 1x4, 14 feet long, set about 30 in. 
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apart, and lath nailed, as stated before, one-half in. apart. This height 
gives room to stand erect and a chance to work. On seedling beds 
the shading should not be over two and one-half feet from the ground 
on account of water dripping from end of lath; if placed six feet 
high, as on older plants, seedlings are apt to be washed out. 
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A ginseng plantation—under screen. 


This shade should be put up in the spring about the time the 
plants are coming through the ground, which is about May I to Io, 
and must be taken down every autumn betore snowfall. 

Probably some would like to know how much could be made off 
of an acre of ginseng. In the first place very few have that much, 
and no one has dug that much in one season, so it would be mere 
guesswork to make an estimate; but at present prices it would be a 
handsome sum, much depending on soil, shading, fertilizer and the 
man who takes care of it. This last fall I dug some roots which were 
under cultivation three years, and they were five times as large as 
when planted, and some roots planted five years were ten times as 
large as when put in the ground. These averaged about five roots 
per pound; in drying they shrank two-thirds the weight. They sold 
for seven dollars per lb., the price of cultivated roots dropping to 
the same price as wild roots. 
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The Department of Agriculture sounds a note of warning about 
going into ginseng culture. They recognize it as a legitimate busi- 
ness but liable to be overdone. Whether they are right or not the 
future will reveal. 

As we are selling the Chinese less than one-fourth cent’s worth 
of ginseng per capita annually and the demand has never been sup- 
plied and prices have been steadily advancing for the past fifty years 
and have doubled in the past ten, it would seem that this trade could 
stand considerable expansion without any great reduction in price. 

Any one can succeed in growing ginseng who can raise fruit or 
garden vegetables. Ginseng culture is not a get rich quick scheme, 
as it takes time and considerable money to get much of a start, and 
as it is a new industry we all have much to learn about it. 


Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I think a man is fortunate if he has 
plenty of healthy plants at present. There is nothing permanent 
about the thing. They used to ship sassafras to Europe, and it was’ 
thought to be a great thing, but it did not take long for it to die out 
‘altogether. There is a bulletin out from Cornell university describ- 
ing six diseases which have invaded the ginseng plant. The wilt 
gets into the stem and crown. In another instance the root rotted. 
They advise digging up the affected root and throwing it away 
and starting out with fresh seed in a new place. You are very 
fortunate in having no diseases here in Minnesota. If you are 
going into the business you had better be sure you are getting live 
and healthy roots. You might get one plant infected with one of 
these diseases that might clean you out entirely. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I would like to ask Mr. Harrison where he 
got hold of that. One of the best authorities I could get hold of 
says there is absolutely nothing that preys upon ginseng. I thought 
Mr. McCulley’s paper was very good and that he was very con- 
servative in his estimate. I asked him what he could sell the seed 
for, and he told me, and taking that amount to the acre would 
amount to something near one hundred thousand dollars. A great 
many people say we do not want to grow ginseng. I advise such 
people to grow radishes, They have good success in growing radishes 
and getting thern to market, and sometimes they can get a cent a 
bunch for them. I think there is nothing in the world that offers 
better inducements for growing than ginseng. The Chinese do not 
get over their superstitious ideas very quickly. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.) I saw an item in the American 
Florist a few weeks ago by Vaughn, who says that the Chinese 
discriminate against the cultivated ginseng, claiming that cultivation 
takes the potency out of the root. (Laughter.) 

The President: I would like to know how you can tell the 
difference ? 

Mr. Preston McCulley: That is very easily answered. The wild 
root in the forest will run from one to fiftv years old. I have dug 
several specimens thirty and some forty and fifty years old. The 
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average wild roots will run about 50 or 60 to the pound, while the 
cultivated are much larger. The cultivated roots do not show their 
age as much as the wild roots. 

Mr. Harold Simmons: There is no trouble to distinguish be- 
tween the wild and the cultivated ginseng. I have cultivated roots 
that will weigh fourteen ounces, while the wild root will not average 
more than half an ounce. I have been in the business now nearly 
nine years, and if only ten per cent of the ginseng grows we can still 
cultivate it with profit. We have such an innumerable number of 
people to cater to on the other side and the product does not increase 
very rapidly. During that time the price has gone from $2.65 a 
pound for the wild to $13 a pound for the cultivated root last season. 
You hear some people speaking of its quality. Ginseng has no 
quality ; the only quality is in the size of the root, the biggest roots 
commanding the highest price. 

Mr. A. Brackett: I would like to ask Mr. Simmons whether he 
has ever had any trouble with disease or whether he has ever heard 
that ginseng is subject to disease? 

Mr. Simmons: Ginseng in its wild state suffers from no disease, 
but the mice will eat the seed. Under cultivation a number of diseases 
develop, I forget the names of them, but a bulletin has been issued 
by a professor of Cornell University on diseases of giriseng which 
covers the ground very thoroughly. 


MY APPLE STORAGE HOUSE. 


J. A. HOWARD, HAMMOND. 


To successfully gather and market a large crop of apples a 
storage house of some kind is necessary. The one I built in 1900 
answers very well for a young bearing orchard of 1,500 trees. The 
building is sixteen feet by thirty feet and ten feet high. It is 
papered and sided and filled with sawdust, papered, stripped and 
sided again on the inside, till there are two dead air spaces besides 
the four inches of sawdust, and seven thicknesses of paper. The 
ice box is at the end, raised fifteen inches above the floor. One- 
fourth of the room is used for ice with a partition of galvanized 
iron in three foot sections so that it forms circulation. It takes 
about twenty loads of ice to hold it at about 40° from the time 
the Duchess are put in till the nights are cool enough to do with- 
out ice, about November first, when by keeping the door ope» 
nights and closing it in the morning it keeps them cool enough. 

Apples hand picked from the trees and stored in crates, or piled 
in small bins, will keep enough longer in a storage of that kind 
to well pay for the time and trouble spent. 


Mr. Howard: It is just a farmer’s storage plant, and I cannot 
keep it as cold as a regular cold storage house, but I keep it at 
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about 4o degrees. Those other places are kept at from 36 to 38, 
but I don’t think it is necessary. 

The President: How long do ycu store your apples? 

Mr. Howard: I put the Duchess in when I gather them, just 
like potatoes, five to six hundred bushels at a time. Then I put 
the ice and keep it at about 40 until the Wealthy are ready, then 
I ship the Duchess and put in the Wealthy. My Wealthy brought 
me $3.25 and I shipped the last of them to St. Louis; so you see 
there is an advantage in keeping them in cold storage. 

The President: Why do you not put the Duchess in barrels? 
I never heard of putting them in in bulk. 

_ Mr. Howard: I have tried that and in order to do that I have 
to have it colder. After an apple has been in the barrel two or 
three days it will begin to sweat, but you put them in the storage 
house and cool them down, and it will do away with that. That 
is the experience I had any way. 

Mr. Merritt: How do you regulate the temperature? 

Mr. Howard: The ice regulates that. 

Mr. Merritt: You regulate it by the amount of‘ice you put in? 

Mr. Howard: I do not fail to put in enough to hold the tem- 
perature at 40 degrees. f 

Mr. Ferris (la.): Is the temperature the same top and bottom? 

Mr. Howard: Just the same top and bottom; it is practically 
airtight. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner (Ia.): What did you get for your Duchess? 

Mr. Howard: $2.25 to $2.50 per barrel when the market 
cleared up. 

Mr. Gardner: What quantity of ice does it take? 

Mr. Howard: Maybe twenty loads that a team would haul. 

Mr. Merritt: Just one filling? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, one filling. When the Duchess were shipped 
the Wealthy were put in. When we put the Wealthy in we put in 
enough ice to cool them. Through the ripening process they will 
heat, but after that you can ship them without danger. 

Mr. Preston McCulley: What is the cost of the building? 

Mr. Howard: I cannot answer that question very definitely. 
I did the work myself; I got the timbers out and cut them at my 
saw mill, and I never figured the cost. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: Did you put them in barrels? 

Mr. Howard: No, on the floor just like potatoes. I had from 
six to seven hundred bushels on the floor at one time. 

Mr. Ferris: How about drainage? 

Mr. Howard: It is just as dry as it is in this room. 

Mr. Martin: Do they not sweat the same in the pile as they 
do in the barrel? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, but the ice absorbs the moisture; it is taken 
up with the ice and condensed and goes through the waste pipe. 

Mr. McCulley: Does it make any difference whether they are 
put in wet or dry? 
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Mr. Howard: You can put them in wet and the next morning 
they will come out perfectly dry. 

Prof. Green: That dry air absorbs the moisture? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, it absorbs the moisture, and they become 
dry again. That kind of a storage house is as good as any farmer 
needs for the purpose. 

Mr. Martin: How have you provided for ventilation? 

Mr. Howard: It is an airtight building. The warm air is 
driven under the ice and forms a circulation. 

Mr. Martin: Is the ice laid close so that the only way the cold 
air can escape is underneath? 

Mr. Howard: The cold going down cannot go through the 
studding ; the studding is made of slat work and they overlap. The 
ice being colder the cold air goes down aso and the warm 
air goes up through the slat ‘work. 

Mr. Martin: They are lapped down? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, from three-quarters to one inch. The cold 
air cannot come out because it settles. 

Mr, Penning: Does it not freeze? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, it does. Jf I were building another I 
would not make it just like this one. I would make it so it would 
not freeze. The first two years it didn’t freeze, but now it does, 
and I have either got to paper and side it again inside or outside. I 
don’t want to lose any more room. 

Mr. Penning: The sawdust will settle in time. 

Mr. Howard: Yes, the sawdust settles so it freezes now. 
Another thing, I don’t use any ice in the fall after the 20th of Octo- 
ber; after that time I don’t need any ice. I open the building and . 
let it get cold and then shut it up. 

Mr. Taylor: What kind of paper do vou use? 

Mr. Howard: Common building paper, the red rosin building 
paper. You don’t want to use tarred paper. 

Mr. Elliot: Can you put a cold storage house on top of that? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, I intend the basement to be for storage 
and the present storage room to be the packing room. 

Mr. Elliot: In speaking of sawdust, they have at Winona a 
factory where they make a sort of flax felt, and that is the very 
best thing to pack in. It is made by hand, and when you pack it in 
there is no settling.They call it flax felt. 

Mr. Howard: I saw that at St. Louis, and I thought it was 
perfect. 

Mr. Marsh: I have been a great deal interested in this topic, 
but it seems to me there is one thing that might be improved, and 
that.is the method of making a building warm. I think the prin- 
ciples are of general application, particularly in farmers’ buildings. 
The only warm building material we have is air, as I demonstrated 
two years ago, and if we can confine that air we have a warm 
building, and while Mr. Howard finds the use of wood satisfactory 
it seems to me plaster would be more effective. Regarding this 
Winona flax fibre. It costs practically the same as back plaster, and 
I doubt whether it is as effective as back plaster if made of a hard 
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wall plaster. It seems to me there is a great mistake made, gener- 
ally speaking, in making buildings warm or cold by using too 
much wood and too little plaster. I believe the gentleman is 
thoroughly right about the rosin paper. ‘lar paper is not good for 
any purpose in the long run. It becomes brittle and swells much 
more by reason of heat and cold, and the result is that it will crack 
and let in air. The,.common rosin paper is by all means more 
effective. 

Mr. Elliot: I can only say this in reference to adamant plasters, 
the swelling and shrinkage of the wood causes the plaster to crack 
wherever that swelling or shrinkage occurs. It contracts with the 
wood, and unless you have the walls made so they are solid all 
around there will be a chance for the air to communicate. 

Mr. Marsh: That is an argument that has been used a great 
deal against back plaster, but if we take into consideration the fact 
that the studding is nearly two inches thick, and if it was put in 
properly the shrinkage would be but a trifle, and if the back, plaster 
was put on as it should be there would be no shrinkage at all. I 
would advocate that your wall be back plastered and then face 
plastered, because if it is properly done it will stand a great deal 
of injury. Of course, in a great many localities in the country this 
could not always be done. It is not difficult to put on, but the 
proper method is not in all cases understood. I mention this point 
because I think there is a great deal of money lost in these build- 
ings by not making sufficient use of plaster. 


THE WEALTHY AS A PARENT OF SEEDLINGS. 


A. B. LYMAN, EXCELSIOR. 


The premiums on seedling apples at our state fair and horti- 
cultural meetings have been more than doubled within the last 
few years. This shows the increasing interest with which seed- 
lings are regarded. Our leading varieties, such as Wealthy and 
Patten’s Greening, were untried seedlings a few years ago, and now 
they are in the front rank. 

This growing interest in originating new varieties makes it 
important that we consider methods of furthering this work to 
the best advantage. Our endeavor will be to show the value of the 
Wealthy as a parent. : 

The Wealthy was originated over forty years ago by Peter M. 
Gideon, at Excelsior, Minnesota, from apple seed that he received 
from Albert Emerson, of Bangor, Maine. Mr. Gideon received 
two lots of seed, one marked “apple” and the other marked “crab.” 
At the time the Wealthy was originated Mr. Gideon stated that 
“he didn’t know from which lot the Wealthy came.” We cannot 
then consider the Wealthy as regards its ancestry, but do find with- 
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in this variety special points of merit that recommend it as a parent 
variety. 

A marked characteristic of the Wealthy is productiveness. 
Those who have fruited: the Wealthy know it to be one of the 
most productive varieties. We mention productiveness first be- 
cause it is one of the strongest points in favor of a fruit. You 
may have a variety of the best quality, but if it is unproductive 
it is of little value. 

Another characteristic of the Wealthy is uniformness of type. 
By this we do not mean that they are all of one size, but rather they 


Wealthy seedlings on the Lyman place, standing in nursery row untransplanted since 1876: 


they are all built on one general plan, well rounded out and not 
uneven or misshapen as some varieties are. 

Another marked feature. of the Wealthy is its color.. Here 
nature has outdone itself. The Wealthy has but few equals in 
color, and color adds great value to an apple. 

In considering points of special merit found in the Wealthy 
let us not forget quality. What apple is of better quality than 
the Wealthy ? 

Can we not then safely, from a theoretical standpoint, recom- 
mend the Wealthy as a parent variety because of these marked 
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characteristics, namely, productiveness, uniformness of type, color 
and quality? 

In noting results that have been obtained by the planting of 
Wealthy seed I can’t go into this subject in a general way, but 
must confine myself to home experience. 


The ‘‘Perfect,” one of the transplanted Wealthy seedlings in thé Lyman orchard. 


In 1876 my father planted the seeds of Wealthy apples that 
grew on Siberian crab trees that were top-worked to Wealthy 
and stood somewhat by themselves. The apples thus originated 
are remarkable for being apples of standard size, there being but 
few crabs in the lot. Their parent, the Wealthy, has trans- 
mitted the four characteristics named to a marked degree. These 
new varieties are productive, growing fine crops of apples from 
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year to year, and.they are apples of the Wealthy type. They are 
nearly all apples of fine color, even the late varieties are apples 
that color well when left on the trees until fully ripe. As to 
quality, would say that at the last winter meeting of this society 
we exhibited but four varieties, and they took the leading prizes 
on seedlings in competition with the seedlings of Minnesota and 
of some outside states. One variety took first prize as a best 
early winter seedling and another variety took first as best late 
winter. 

Some say, “We have the Wealthy; what better do you want?” 
The Wealthy is a grand variety, but we are greatly in need of a 
winter apple. The horticultural society has offered a prize of 
$1,000 for a winter variety that is of standard hardiness and a 
long keeper. You may be the lucky winner. Let all have some 
part in this work and save and plant some apple seeds from year 
to year. Do not plant seeds of scrub apples, but rather use the 
seeds of apples of high quality, like the Wealthy, and your efforts 
are likely to be crowned by a measure of success. 

Mr. Philips (Wis.): Have you any seedling of the Wealthy 
that you would set in place of the Wealthy for a commercial 
orchard? 

Mr. Lyman: I certainly have. There are some I would pre- 
fer to the Wealthy on account of being later varieties. They are 
in the experimental stage, and they are a good variety, but I am 
not going to claim everything. There is another point 1 wish 
to mention. Here is a plate (indicating) that is not a direct 
seedling of the Wealthy, but a seedling of a seedling of the 
Wealthy. This is the second generation from the Wealthy, and 
you can see that this color is not due to its grandparent. It is 
this apple that we have named the “Burt.” These (indicating) 
are late apples and have the Wealthy characteristics of color and 
shape. 

The President: Here (indicating) is a plate of Evelyn; de- 
scribe that to us. 

Mr. Lyman: That is the apple that secured the highest award 
last year and also secured it this year. The tree is a little dif- 
ferent from the Wealthy; it is not as upright a grower as the 
Wealthy. It is a somewhat spreading grower, it has rather a 
large leaf. It is a very productice variety and bears many bushels 
of fruit from year to year. 

Mr. Philips: How many years has it borne? 

Mr. Lyman: I did not grow the seedlings. The seedlings 
originated in 1876, and they are now quite old trees. It bore well 
last year, and it bore well this year; it is a very good bearer. 

The President: How many months have you added to the 
season of the Wealthy in any of these seedlings? 

Mr. Lyman: Well, I regard the Wealthy, the Patten’s Green- 
ing and the Hibernal as fall apples; that is what they are with us. 
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This apple (indicating the Evelyn), from an experience of years, 
has kept well in a commercial way until this time (Dec. 4) and 
later, and no spot on them. We have given them no extra care 
except to put them into bushel baskets. I looked over nine bush- 
els, and there was not an apple in the lot that was spotted. They 
were picked at the same time with the Northwestern Greening, the 
20th of October. I put them in the corn crib, and then later they 
were put in the cellar. The Wealthy were handled in the same 
way, but were picked six weeks earlier, and they are still good 
to use. This is the apple (indicating the Evelyn) that Mr. Elliot 
spoke of. He showed two specimens that had been returned from 
St. Louis. They had been gathered on the 23rd of September 
and had not yet colored the natural color. We named that apple 
the “Evelyn.” We call it an early winter apple. It is an apple 
that can well be held in a commercial way. 

Mr. Elliot: I have just been thinking over what the Wealthy 
has done for this northern country. I saw the first peck of apples 
that was ever placed on exhibition at any fair in our state, and I 
tell you it did my eyes and heart good to look at them, and ever 
since that first exhibition I have kept track of the Wealthy. I 
have one tree growing now that is a sprout of the original tree. 
In all those years since the Wealthy originated there have been a 
great many seedlings raised from it, and wherever you find a 
Wealthy seedling you find the ear marks of its parent, you can 
note the individuality of the Wealthy. In some it runs in one 
direction and in some in another direction, but it is somewhat like 
the members of a family in the human race, there are certain 
characteristics in the family that cannot be mistaken. I have seen 
apples not as large as the Transcendent crab but as perfect as the 
Wealthy and with the same appearance and coloring. It possesses 
a remarkable degree of prepotency, and it has stamped its im- 
press upon the whole northwest, and I believe from the Wealthy 
and its seedlings we are going to develop an apple that is going 
to be a long keeper. Many of the seedlings of the Wealthy are 
a great deal longer keepers than the Wealthy itself, and it is my 
impression that by following out this course their season can gradu- 
ally be extended until we get our long-keeping apple. In the case 
of this apple of Mr. Lyman’s here, I want to speak a word about 
it in regard to its size. It has increased in size somewhat under - 
Mr. Lyman’s conditions, but not as much as it has in being trans- 
ferred into other environments, and for that reason every one who 
has a promising seedling should at once place it in the hands of 
some one who can give it a different environment from that of its 
original position in order to study what it will do, and when a 
man has got something that he thinks will do well he should place 
it with our experiment station and let it be tried there, and before 
it is generally disseminated it should be taken to various trial 
stations where a thorough test may be given it in different soils 
and different locations. If we do that we shall know just what to 
expect, and I do not believe there is any man in the state that 
will take advantage of the fact that it is on trial and will propa- 
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gate it. I do not believe there is any man at any of our trial 
stations that would do that. If we can gather up all these promis- 
ing seedlings and put them under propagation we can soon de- 
velop what we have got. 

Mr. Philips (Wis.): Is not that seedling (referring to the 
Evelyn) liable to come in contest with the Wealthy in the same 
way as the case we had here yesterday? 

Mr. Elliot: It is of a more conical shape; it is a different 
shape. 

Mr. Yahnke: There is just as much difference as there is be- 
tween the Patten’s Greening and the Northwestern Greening. 

' Mr. Elliot: There is the Peter; it does not grow like the 
parent tree in the nursery, but as it becomes older it assumes that 
form more. 

Mr. Sahler: Will that tree (Evelyn) overbear? 

Mr. Lyman: No, it is not so prolific as the Wealthy, but it is 
a longer keeper. 

Mr. Lyman: Mr. Elliot spoke about giving scions to the 
trial stations and to the experiment station. While we are willing 
to do that, we are not going to put a fence around them, and if 
nurserymen want to take hold of them we shall not impose any 
restrictions. After a while the same rule will apply to them, if 
they are a good thing at Excelsior they will be good somewhere 
else, and I believe they will eventually be of great benefit to the 
apple industry of the country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Underwood: We have paid so much tribute to. the 
Wealthy and the Peter and to their originator, Mr. Gideon, that I 
wish I might fittingly express my appreciation of Mr. Lyman, the 
elder, who originated these seedlings from seeds saved from speci- 
mens of the Wealthy, and I hope at some time we may be able 
to properly commemorate the life and services of Mr. Lyman. I 
would like to see a portrait of Mr, Lyman in our collection, and I 
trust that some fitting tribute will be paid to his memory. I sim- 
ply wish to call your attention to this matter. 

The President: I wish in behalf of the society to thank Mr. 
Underwood for calling our attention to this matter. I am sure 
that all of our membership who were acquainted with Mr. Lyman 
will sympathize and approve of the idea. Mr. Lyman was a man 
whom it was a pleasure to meet and whose acquaintance was 
something to be desired, and I know we all take pleasure in honor- — 
ing him. 
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STARTING AN ORCHARD ON A MINNESOTA 
PRAIRIE. 


J. L. TEIGLAND, MINNEOTA. 

We who live on the prairies of southwestern Minnesota are 
fortunate' in having an excellent soil for orcharding, it being as a 
rule a deep, black loam, underlaid with clay, which is usually con- 
sidered an ideal soil for an orchard. 

A north or northeast slope is not so liable to dry out with the 
southwest wind, and for that reason should be selected in prefer- 
ence to other slopes. If your site is not already protected from the 
sweep of the southern and western winds, then you should pre- 


Residence of J. L. Teigland, Minneota. 


pare to have a few rows of golden willows, or other fast grow- 
ing trees, planted on the south, west and north sides of your site, 
but leave it open towards the east. If you set out trees for wind 
protection that are three or four feet in height at the time of plant- 
ing your fruit trees, they will be large enough to protect the fruit 
trees by the time they get into bearing. 

In selecting varieties of fruit trees it will depend on whether 
the orchard is intended for home use or for the market. For home 
use a person can profitably use a greater number of varieties, but 
they should be good bearers of fruit of good quality, and their 
season should range from early summer until late winter. For 
market it is not, as a rule, advisable to plant many varieties, but 
they should be heavy bearers of such fruit as would sell well on 
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the market. Leave alone all varieties that are tender, easily blighted 
or that produce fruit of a poor quality. 

Buy your trees from responsible northern nurseries. If pos- 
sible, get trees either on crab roots or that have been grafted by the 
long scion and piece root method. 

Plow your ground deeply, either in the fall or as early in the 


Young Duchess tree in J. L. Tiegland's orchard. 


spring as possible. Disc or drag it several times to get it well pul- 
verized and to kill any weeds that may start. 

For staking out the ground and planting I have found the fol- 
lowing plan easiest to follow and surest to give satisfactory re- 
sults: Stake out your ground on two contiguous sides, being sure 
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~ to get it percectly square. Between the stakes on one side stretch a 
check-wire from a corn planter as a guide. Now stretch another 
wire of the same kind to the other stake, but have this wire on 
stakes that are easily moved from place to place. Be sure that 
where the wires cross that the button of the top wire is directly - 
over the button of the bottom wire. Put in a stake where the wires 
cross, another under the fifth button from there, and so on through 
the field. 

Now take up this wire and move it eighteen feet four inches, or 
five links, on the other wire, to the side, and move it forward two 
and one-half links and put in stakes under the same buttons you 
did for the first row. The next row you do the same with, 
only draw the wire back two and one-half links; and so on through 
the field, moving the wire forward and back every other row. The 
result will be that you get your trees eighteen feet four inches 
apart in the row, and the rows eighteen feet four inches apart, 

Have your trees heeled in on the ground in a convenient place, 
keeping the roots in wet earth. 

If possible, get a thresher’s tank and in the bottom of each hole, 
which should have been made wide and deep, throw a large pailful 
of water. Now throw in some top soil and mix it until it is a 
thick mud. 

Trim your tree, cutting off the ends of all cut and bruised roots, 
and cut out about one-half of the branches, and those that re- 
main should be cut back about half way. See that the top is 
evenly balanced. 

Now set your tree in the mud so that it will stand from six to 
fourteen inches deeper than it stood in the nursery. Being planted 
so deep it won’t be so liable to dry out. It will also have a chance 
to send out roots from above the graft, making it a tree that is 
more certain to stand our test winters. 

Fill the hole almost full, packing the earth firmly. Leave a 
saucer-shaped hollow around the tree to gather the rain. Wrap 
your trees with burlap, newspapers, or give them some other pro- 
tection against mice, rabbits, sun-scald and whiffletrees. 

Drag your orchard several times to break up the tracks left by 
the planters, after which it might be planted to some kind of culti- 
vated crop, corn probably being the best in exposed situations if 
the stalks are left standing to catch the snow during the winter, 
thereby protecting the roots. 

Cultivate your orchard thoroughly to keep the moisture from 
escaping, and you will be rewarded with an almost perfect stand. 

Prof. Robertson: I would like to ask Mr. Tiegland why he 
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digs a hole instead of throwing a furrow out? 

Mr. Teigland: I found it recommended in the Horticulturist 
to plow out a ditch the first time, and every time I visited those trees 
I was ashamed of it. Whether any one else can steer the plow 
straight I don’t know, but by using the check-wire of the corn 
planter I can get the rows perfectly straight, and you will find if 
you try it that using the check rower is the best method of striking 
the ground out straight. 

Mr. Martin: Does not the planting of corn enter into the prepa- 
ration for the winter? 

Mr. Teigland: My paper is written from the standpoint of one 
who is living on the western prairie; and in regard to corn I wish 
to say that for the first two years there is not much trouble about 
it, but after the trees become of a certain age I would not have 
the corn in. 

The President: You leave the stalks standing through the win- 
ter for protection? 

Mr. Teigland: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shepherd: Why is the northeast slope considered the best 
location for planting an orchard? I would like to know the reason. 

Mr. Teigland: Personally I have no experience in that line, 
but it is always recommended by the Horticulturist. That is the 
reason why I| thought it was the best plan. It is not so likely to 
dry out with the southwest winds. 

Mr. Richardson: I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he has ever had any trouble by putting water in the hole, whether 
he has ever had any trouble in the way of killing trees? I have. 
I would not put any water in, I don’t care how dry the ground 
might be. I put in dirt and put in the roots and pack them as 
solid as possible; I put the dirt in as solid as I can pack it. I 
would not have that mud in. I have killed trees by doing that. I 
would let that water soak away. 

Capt. Reed: This question of where to set apple trees, on what 
kind of ground, is a very important question. I think it is a ques- 
tion that has done considerable harm to our state, because it has 
always been given out that in order to make a tree live you must 
set it on a north slope. That is the general belief, that you must 
set an apple orchard on a north slope. Now, my experience is that 
an apple tree set on a north slope does not do nearly as well as if 
set on a south slope, for the reason that it does not get as much heat, 
it does not grow as fast. If a man wants to put out an orchard 
and never give it any attention, then let him put it out on a north 
slope, because the trees are not so apt to start in the spring before it 
thaws out. My experience is that an apple tree will grow on 
almost any kind of slope or on level ground, but it grows the fast- 
est and best on a gentle southern slope; but I want to be prepared 
to mulch it and keep it back in the spring, and after the frost is 
out let it grow as fast as it will; it makes a better producing tree 
by far. In 1900 I set out some Patten’s Greening, and to experi- 
ment I put them in my garden on a southern slope. One or two I 
set out in another place. I planted them in the shade to see if it 
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would not make them hardier, but they were no hardier and did not 
grow so fast. Those I planted in my garden on a southern slope 
are now twelve inches or more in circumference, while those planted 
in a shady place on a north slope are not more than four inches in 
circumference, and it will take five years before they come into 
bearing condition, while the others are bearing now. Now, in 
regard to setting trees. I have adopted the rule which I saw 
recommended in the papers, running a deep furrow, running the 
plow back and forth in one furrow, and then where the rows cross 
if you want the hole deeper it is much easier to dig a hole in that 
deep furrow with a spade than to bother with a check rower, and 
that deep furrow where your row runs north and south gathers 
the moisture, and it is a great deal better for the tree to have your 
land plowed deep and then fill back with light, rich dirt than to dig 
a single hole. 

Mr. Ferris (lowa): I rather think I may be exceeding my 
privileges in trying to instruct Minnesota people, because I am 
from Iowa. Here is my brother-in-law (Mr. Richardson), I like ~ 
to jump on him sometimes. He and I practiced in the same town 
for some time, and now he is telling us that we should not water | 
an apple tree when planting. He says he spreads the dirt around 
the roots and tramps it. in. When I plant an apple tree I fill in 
enough dirt to cover the roots well, then put in water and let the 
tree go and plant another, and then I fill it in and by putting dry 
earth on top of it prevents baking. In this way I have had good 
success in planting apple trees for the past twenty-five years, and I 
think I shall have to continue that plan. 

Mr. Richardson: If you did that in Minnesota in our stiff 
clay subsoil it would kill your trees. : 

Mr. Ferris: We are not going to have any of your soil trans- 
planted into Iowa. If you have a good loam and have not got a 
clay subsoil you had better put water in. 

Mr. Teigland: I think Mr. Richardson or any one else would 
not have any trouble about the soil baking if they would run the 
cultivator through once or twice a week. I went through twice 
a week with the weeder, and I am sure everybody else would get 
perfectly good results by using that method. That is what I am 
doing, and my results are good. 

Mr. Richardson: It does not bake at the top, but at the bottom. 

Capt. Reed: There are two important things generally neglect- 
ed in setting out apple trees. This first is that the roots are not 
properly trimmed before the trees are set in the ground, and the 
next is that the roots should be puddled in clay and water of a 
thin consistency before they are planted. These are two things very 
essential to the successful setting of apple trees. 
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LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO THE PRINTING OF 
REPORTS FOR THE MINNESOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An act pertaining to the reports of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. There shall be annually printed and bound by the 
state printing commission five thousand (5,000) copies of the 
report of the Minnesota State Horticulturai Society; provided, the 
number of printed pages of the same shall not exceed five hundred 
and twenty (520). One thousand copies of the same, more or less, 
as requested by the executive board of said society, shall be printed 
in monthly installments and bound in paper as a monthly report, 
to be distributed among the members of said society. 

The remainder shall be bound at the close of the year in cloth 
and shall be distributed by the society as follows: 

One copy to each of the state officers, members of the legisla- 
ture, members of the board’ of regents of the state university, state 
historical society, members of the board cf the state agricultural 
society, one to each public library in the state when application 
is made therefor, and the remaining copies as the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society shall deem best. 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved April 17, 1905. 


LEGISLATION APPROPRIATING MONEY FOR THE 
MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An act to appropriate money for the expenses of the state gov- — 
ernment and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. The sums hereinafter named, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, are hereby appropriated from any moneys 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
specified in the following sections of this act, to be available, where 
not otherwise stated, for each of the fiscal years ending July 31, 
1906, and July 31, 1907: 

Section 17. 59. For printing and binding reports of Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, as provided by law, in lieu of all 
other appropriations for said purpose, for the year ending July 31, 
1906, and annually thereafter, $3,000.00. 

60. For maintenance of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, in lieu of all other appropriations for that purpose, for 
the year ending July 31, 1906, and annually thereafter, $2,500.00. 

Approved April 19, 1905. 
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DUST SPRAYING. 
G. C. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


I am invited to lay before you a comparative statement of the 
value of both systems of spraying trees, plants, vines and vegetables, 
based upon our own experience in the orchard and supplemented by 
the experience of the commercial orchardists who have used the dry 
process since we brought it into public notice in the season of 1900. 
While we have kept in very close touch with those who have used 
the dry process of spraying and are familiar with the results ob- 
tained better than any other person, yet the opportunity of meeting 
many of our patrons personally at the late universal exposition in 
St. Louis broadened the scope of our own experience and verified 


many points on which we had been experimenting. We will, there- 


fore; endeavor to lay before you the results obtained so far in the 


use of the dry conveyor and its value to the fruit grower, as com- 


pared with what has been accomplished by the use of water for the 
same purpose, under the following title, the simple change from 
water to lime dust as a conveyor of the standard formule for 
spraying, and what the change means to the fruit grower. 

The conditions you have to meet, climatic and otherwise, in the 
growing of fruit in Minnesota are different from what we have to 
contend against in Missouri, and these varying conditions and differ- 
ent insect pests peculiar to our varied climate in the fruit-growing 
sections of the United States must be intelligently studied. In the 
citrus orchards of Florida and southern California, for instance, the 
rust mite and the red spider are of very grave concern to the fruit 
grower. The dry conveyor is the only one that can be successfully 
used in combating these pests. In Colorado and the higher altitudes, 
they are not bothered with fungous disease as we are in the middle 
west, but the codling moth is very much in evidence. The natural 
conditions that must be observed to successfully control this pest re- 
quire perfect distribution of arsenic and in unlimited quantity. Both 
of these conditions are obtained by the simple change of conveyor 
from the wet to the dry form. The superabundance of lime, the 
neutralizer, preventing the burning of the foliage, the amalgamation 
of the arsenic with the lime dust is perfect, and by using nature’s 
distributors, the air and the wind, the distribution is perfect and 
cannot even be approached by the artificial distribution of the force 
pump. 

In the treatment of fungus we have a far more difficult proposi- 
tion. We know the remedy, blue stone, or sulphate of copper, but 
how to apply it so as to get the direct, positive action of the rem- 
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edy, as we do when we fight the biting and chewing insects, is the 
problem we must solve. In our earlier efforts we found that when 
used as an insecticide, the dry conveyor was far superior to the 
liquid, but when used as a fungicide it did not give the positive re- 
sults we expected. When you fail in any direction in life, it is a wise 
precaution to stop and determine the cause and remedy it if possible. 
In order to determine positively what we were doing, we went to the 
laboratory to find out. We were at this time combining the blue stone 
with the lime by making a solution of the blue stone and dry slaking 
the stone lime with this solution into a powdered form. We thus 
brought lime, water and blue stone together, as in the formation of 
the liquid Bordeaux. The laws of chemistry demonstrated that when 
this is done in any manner, the positive action of the blue 
stone is lost, chemical changes at once take place, and new com- 
pounds are immediately formed. We therefore reasoned that if we 
could get the positive action of the blue stone, as we did of the 
insecticide, we could get positive results. We are very much grat- 
ified to state that we have accomplished this, and although the past 
season was an unusually severe one with us for the test, on account 
of excessive rains, and therefore favorable to the development of 
fungi, we controlled it, and the only question to be determined 
now is the ratio to be used for effective work, as with the insecticide 
we can apply the sulphate of copper of any strength desired to all 
kinds of foliage. A simple change in conveyors that thus changes 
a hazardous treatment to one of the utmost simplicity, still using the 
same recognized standard remedies, is surely worth our while, and 
needs but to be known to insure its universal adoption. 

It may be well to remind you, that in the introduction of new 
methods for protecting orchard crops, the growers are apt to expect 
too much, comparisons of results are made with well established 
methods in like lines, and they lose sight of the important fact that 
the new system, whatever it may be, lacks in rotundity and complete- 
ness, that can be acquired only by patient effort and long practice. 
We were forcibly reminded of the injustice of this practice by a con- 
versation we had with a fruit grower, at our exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, who had used both the liquid and the dust sprayer on his apple 
trees the last season. We inquired if he had gotten as good results 
from the use of the dust spray as he had from the liquid. He re- 
plied, ‘““Not quite.” We then asked him what formulae he had used 
and how he had prepared them. He had used the standard Bor- 
deaux formula in the liquid, and with the dry conveyor he had used 
a formula that was unscientifically compounded and only succeeded 
in getting a poor quality of dust that did not cling well to his trees. 
He was an expert with the liquid, a novice with dust. The sim 
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plicity of the latter process and the superabundance of lime he must 
necessarily use had saved him from serious consequences. We asked 
him if he was going to continue the use of the dust, and he replied, 
“Yes, I think the dust spray has come to stay.” ; 

This is but a fair example of the conditions under which the dust 
process has made for itself the most wonderful record in beneficial 
results to the fruit grower that has ever been brought to their at- 
tention. Pitted against the old system, fortified by long practice and 
all that science and skill could do to perfect it, both as to appliances 


Cyclone sprayer using nature’s conveyer—the wind. 
and formulae, the newcomer has not lost a single patron, but stead- 
ily forged ahead on its merits, and in the short space of three seasons 
has spread into every state in the United States and four foreign 
countries, and not a single valid objection has been urged against its 
use. When we consider the amount of time, money and energy that 
have been used to teach the fruit growers the proper and precise 
method of making the liquid Bordeaux mixture, that bulletin after 
bulletin has been published by the United States Agricultural De- 
partment, as well as the various state experimental colleges, bearing 
directly on the best methods of fighting insects and fungi, giving 
every minute detail that was essential to success; and that not a 
single bulletin or line of direction that our scientific men and colleges 
would vouch for has ever as yet been published as to dust spray- 
ing, all the data obtainable for guidance in the premises coming from 
the practical fruit growers in their orchards, both as to methods and 


formulae, the record is astounding. By crude methods and, at first, 
crude appliances, the practical growers demonstrated the superiority, 
simplicity and effectiveness of the lime conveyor. It is well- that 
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the maiden introduction of the system rests on such a solid founda- 
tion. The results obtained in the orchard by the practical grower 
are never questioned, they are taken as sure indexes to better re- 
sults and better methods when toned down by experience and prac- 
tice. 

To those of the practical fruit growers who have used the system 
the longest, and endeavored by experience to perfect the process, its 
many advantages over the water conveyor are well known and may 
be summed up briefly, as follows: 

Firstly, its simplicity. 

In dry forms the arsenics are easily and readily mixed with the 
lime, the amalgamation is perfect, no settling, and the lowest grade 
of help can apply them to the trees without danger to the foliage. 
When the formulae are mixed, muscular strength is the only requi- 
site for successful application. 

Secondly, its low cost, ease and rapidity of application. 

One man can do work equal to three men using the liquid con- 
veyor ; a dust machine weighing only 100 pounds is equal to a four- 
horse water outfit in working capacity. 

In the old system, blue stone, or sulphate of copper, alone, is the 
insecticide. These arsenates are conveyed to the tree or plant by 
water. The conveyor has no virtue either as a fungicide or an in- 
secticide—it simply carries the potent elements of the formula to the 
tree and is not only useless, expensive and unpleasant to handle, but 
also introduces the element of danger and uncertainty by causing the 
burning of the foliage and rusting of the fruit. In the use of water 
as a conveyor the grower is always handicapped by the character of 
the foliage he is treating and must vary the strength of the arsenics 
t9 suit it; hence the limitation of the remedial agencies, no matter 
how virulent the attack may be, either of insects or fungus. This 
principle is at variance with the rational and natural treatment of 
disease, either in plant or human life. In addition to this, in making 
the Bordeaux mixture chemical changes immediately take place, and 
various insoluble compounds are formed that destroy the positive 
action of the sulphate of copper, rendering the compounding of the 
mixture so intricate that even the highest grade of professional skill 
cannot always produce the same results. A fungicide formula that 
requires such nicety and exactness in compounding, where only a 
single potential remedy can be used, is not well adapted to the wants 
of the fruit grower who is compelled to compound it, and must of 
necessity give unsatisfactory and varying results. What is needed 
by the fruit grower is a simple fungicide formula that will give the 
standard fungicide, Paris green or some substitute is the standard 
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direct and positive action of every element in it, without chance of 
error or mistake, and one that can be applied of any strength desired, 
to all kinds of foliage and under any conditions that may arise. 

We believe that the simple change of the conveyor from water 
to lime dust in our present formula will accomplish this, and we re- 
spectfully but earnestly call the attention of scientists and all others 
‘to the record this simple change has made while yet in a crude state 
of development, unaided by science, in proof of the faith that is in 


us. 
By the simple change of the conveyor, we discard a useless, 


expensive and dangerous element for one that is potent, cheap and 
easily applied; by the change, we add another good fungicide and 
insecticide to the formula used alone; our conveyor, lime, is a sure 
remedy for leaf curl and other fungous diseases as well as some 
classes of insects. In fact, as we progress with our work, we are 


inclined more and more to give a great deal of credit to the free. 


use of lime dust to our trees, fruits, plants, vines and vegetables. 


By the change of conveyor, it enables us to add other good 
elements to the formula, notably sulphur and tobacco dust, which 
cannot be'used in the wet process. On citrus fruits, lime and sulphur 
have proven to be a sovereign remedy for red spider and rust mite. 
Large orange orchards in Florida and southern California treated 
by the above simple formula are entirely free from rust, every orange 
being bright, and many of them fancy. On a single orchard of 100 
acres, the crop is worth $2,000 more than it would have been if 
treated by the old method. We have also succeeded the past season 
in combining sulphate of copper in powdered form with our 
formula, holding the sulphate of copper in suspension indefinitely 
until applied to the tree and fruit, and as moisture is furnished by 
nature in the form of dew, gases of the air, etc., the Bordeaux mix- 
ture is formed on the tree and fruit, instead of in the compounding 
tank. Natural laws are thus brought to our aid, and nature never 
makes an error. We thus get the direct and positive action of the 
sulphate of copper, without any chemical changes until nature has 
supplied the moisture to slowly produce them, and finally the inert 
compounds are formed on the tree and fruit as in the compounding 
tank—but not until the sulphate of copper has done tts work. 

We thus have, by the simple change of a useless element in th 
old method, been able to add to other strong elements and secure 
the direct positive action of every element in the formula without 
any chemical or inert compounds. The dry fungicide formula then 
consists of lime, sulphur and sulphate of copper, three good elements, 
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the action of each element positive and in unlimited quantity, as 
against blue stone alone limited in amount as in the old method. 

By the use of lime dust as a conveyor, the danger of burning the 
foliage and rusting the fruit is entirely removed. We applied the 
same strength sulphate of copper and Paris green, the past season, to 
our apple trees, cherry trees, plum trees, pear trees, quince trees, 
grape vines, gooseberries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, vege- 
tables and roses without injury to any of them in the slightest de- 
gree. The ratio of any element in the formula can be increased 
at pleasure with perfect safety to the foliage. The simple change 
of the conveyor enables us to apply the same rational mode of treat- 
ment of disease on human life to the treatment of disease on plant 
life, viz., suit the dose to the virulence of the disease. If the case 
is stubborn and well defined, use heroic doses of the antidote. 

The discoloration of fruit in the latter stages of growth by the 
use of water as a conveyor is a serious and costly handicap to the 
fruit grower, entailing upon him, in many cases, heavy financial loss. 
Even after he has gone to the expense of protecting his crops, the 
profits in the season’s crop slip away from him through premature 
dropping of fruit and the later attacks of insects and fungi. You 
know too well the amount of fruit you lose each year from these 
causes, and they occur after you are through spraying, as you term — 
it. You know the remedy, but at this stage of growth, the risk you 
must take, both on foliage and fruit, as well as the expense and 
trouble of applying it, deter you from its use. The simple single 
change of the conveyor, from the wet to the dry form, will remove 
these conditions, and if intelligently applied will reduce the ratio of 
loss to a minimum. Not only this, but the foliage will be held on 
the tree by these later treatments in a healthy condition, thus in- 
suring the setting of healthy fruit buds in abundance for the coming 
season. 

It is even worse than a partial loss on grapes, and some of the 
stone fruits, such as peaches and plums; in many instances, it 
amounts to the loss of the entire crop. The grower knows the 
remedy for the rots, but he dare not apply it at this stage of growth 
—just before ripening. In our treatise, “All about Dust Spray,” we 
publish the experience of Mr. Springer, a large peach grower of 
Pennsylvania, who states that when he saw small spots like pin 
heads on his peaches, he sprayed with the lime conveyor eight rows 
early and late alike the first time, and then twice afterward. He had 
1,200 trees of the same variety that he did not spray, because it was 
his first season to use the dust spray, and he did not have confidence - 
in it. The result was, that all his peaches in the eight rows which 
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he sprayed, ripened and colored up most beautifully, and this, mind 
you, after the rot had appeared, while he lost his entire crop of the 
same varieties that were not sprayed, amounting to 2,000 bushels. 
In our own orchard, last season, we harvested a heavy crop of 
Triumph peaches, Japan and English varieties of plums free from 
rot, while the crops of our neighbors, who used the liquid spray 
or did not spray at all, were practically lost. The United States 
Government used the dry process last season on the peach crop in 
Georgia, in a comparative test. Mr. Scott, who conducted the ex- 
periments for the Government, informed us, that owing to the ab- 
sence of rain in the locality in which he was conducting the ex- 
periments the rot did not develop, the first time they had been free 
from it in eleven years. He consequently did not get the data he 
desired, but stated that the dry process was the only one, in his 
opinion, by which the disease could be controlled. 

Our own experience, as well as the universal testimony of all — 
who use the dry conveyor, establish the following facts: The dry 
conveyor is rapidly and easily applied, one man doing as much work 
as three men with the wet conveyor; it removes the element of 
danger from burning the foliage, which is always present when the 
wet conveyor is used; dust sprayed trees yield from one-third to 
one-half more fruit than similar trees yield under the liquid treat- 
ment; fruit is larger and highly colored; all kinds of fruit treated 
with the dry conveyor hang to the trees, no dropping; as sure as 
the fruit sets, of whatever kind, it can be ripened and harvested, 
barring providential causes beyond our control. There is no loss 
from falling fruit in a dust sprayed orchard. 


Mr. Wyman Elliot: If this subject of dust spraying has been 
improperly treated here I suppose I am responsible for it. When I 
was at St. Louis last summer I ran across Mr. Johnson, who wrote 
this paper, and I had a long talk with him about spraying, and after 
talking with him perhaps an hour or more I made up my mind that 
possibly it might be a good thing for him to prepare a paper setting 
forth his claim for points of value in his method and letting our 
people hear what he had to say. I went further than that. I bought 
a sprayer, and itis now down in the fruit room below on exhibition. 
You can examine it there and-see what it is for yourselves. I have 
a few circulars, only a few, which I can spare, and if there has been 
any harm done by the presentation of this paper I want you to lay it 
to me. 

The President: I believe there have been some questions asked 
in regard to spraying that might be answered at this time. 

Prof. Washburn: In answer to Mr. Shepherd, who asked for 
information as to the comparative value of dust spraying and liquid 
spraying, I would like to say a word. We own a dust spraying 
machine at the station, and it throws a large quantity. They claim 
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they are cheaper to manipulate than the liquid spraying machines. 
I have reason to doubt that statement. The best result is obtained 
in the morning when the dew is on the leaf. That is about the only 
feasible time to do the work, otherwise the first strong wind will 
blow it all away or will blow it off from one side of the trees. 
another feature is that you have to be careful not to let that powder 
get to the horses. I do not believe that the dust spray is as effective 
for plant life as kerosene emulsion. It is not so effective and does 
not stay on as long. Mr. Johnson is a member of the firm that 
manufactures these machines and is very enthusiastic, of course. 

Mr. Carbine (Ore.): Many of our orchards are located where 
there is no dew, and this dust will not stick where there is no dew, 
so I do not see that it would be of any value to us whatever. This 
question was discussed at our meeting last June at Portland, and a 
professor was there who stated it would not stick to the leaves unless 
there was dew, and that is something we do not have in eastern 
Oregon. 

Prof. A. T. Erwin (Ia.): At the Iowa experiment station we 
have been giving some attention to dust and liquid spraying, and 
the opinion our way is that if we are dealing with some leaf-feeding 
insect, such as the cabbage worm or potato bug; the dust spray will 
give good results much cheaper, is just as effective and more easily 
applied. On the other hand, if you have fungous disease or codling 
moth it is not so effective. At my home in central Missouri the dust 
spray first came into use, and I have talked with many of the largest 
growers, and I know scarcely any of them that regard it as being 
equal to or better than the liquid spray. Sometimes it is the question 
of that or nothing. On rolling and steep land you cannot get at the 
trees with liquid spray, and on such land it is the only thing they can 
use. It is better than nothing. That is the consensus of opinion | 
among the large growers. 

Mr. Yahnke: When I was at St. Louis I met Mr. Johnson. He 
told me more than what was in the paper, but another gentleman 
whom I met at the same time talked better than Mr. Johnson. He 
said the result from dust spraying depended entirely on the prepa- 
ration of the dust. He said there was scarcely one out of ten who 
had ever tried dust spraying that could make a good dust. That 
was the difficulty in using it, the using it right. For instance, it is 
not right to make a spray of Bordeaux by mixing the blue vitriol and 
the lime. First you have got to get the lime to dust, the lime has 
got to be slaked and then made into dust and the blue stone added, 
all powdered and dried in a dry kiln and then mixed. The only 
good results gained from using the dust were by using it right. 

The President: Did he say where you could buy the dust in that 
form? 

Mr. Yahnke: No, he did not, but I would prepare it myself 
I experimented a whole day to get a batch right. I make the dus 
and then buy the blue vitriol and dry it myself, and then mtx it 
myself and apply it in that way. There are a good many orchards 
in our state that are so hilly that we cannot get at them with a liquid 
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spray conveniently, and in such places a dust spray would be very 
convenient and very beneficial, provided we can do as good work 
with it as with a liquid spray. 

Prof. Green: I never experimented much with dust spray, but 
this summer I carried on a considerable experiment to test the value 
of dust spray as compared with liquid spray in applying it to potato 
vines, and I got the best results from liquid spray. That experiment 
is in bulletin form and should be out the beginning of the year. It 
gives results of the treatment of potato vines for blight by applying 
Bordeaux mixture, and we have obtained most excellent results. For 
preventing the work of the potato bug I have had as good results 
with the dust spray as with anything I have ever used. We used 
air slaked lime and Paris green, and I like it better than anything I 
have ever used for potato bugs. I do not like gypsum. A cheap 
“grade of flour is better yet. 

Mr. Yahnke: Where do you get your lime? 

Prof. Green: I always prepare it myself. 


Mr. Yahnke: I believe that is where the mistake is made that 


the gentleman I referred to spoke of, we do not make good dust. 
He said he used the best lime obtainable and slaked it himself and 
was very careful not to burn it. I am speaking now of Bordeaux 
mixture. He said that was the principal reason why so many failed. 
I am only telling you now what the gentleman told me, I am not 
speaking of my own knowledge. 

Mr. H. J. Baldwin: I wonder if any one has ever found trouble 
from Paris green poisoning the men who applied it. I had one man 
pretty nearly killed. He said the poisonous dust got into his system. 

Prof. Washburn: If one gets a great deal of Paris green in the 
lungs it will do some injury. 

Prof. Green: I was one of two boys who applied Paris green and 
lime on twenty acres of potatoes when I worked for Gregory, the 
seedsman. It was put on in dust form, and it did not hurt me, and 
it did not hurt the other fellow, and it seemed to me as though we 
were at it all summer. Anyway, I am still alive. 

Prof. Washburn: It does good work with the potato bug. It 
kills the bug, but does not injure the vine. If you use arsenate of 
lead you will find it better than Paris green. 

Prof. Green: The advantage with me has been that it was 
necessary to send out only one man to put it on. We had to send 
out two with the liquid spray. It is an advantage to take out a bag 
of flour and mix it yourself. 

Mr. Yahnke: What proportion of flour do you use? 

Prof. Green: About 1 lb. of Paris green to 35 lbs. of flour. 

Prof. Washburn: I think you can use 1 Ib. to 50 of flour. 

Prof. Green: I use 1 lb. to 100 of air slaked lime. 

Mr. C. W. Spickerman: How do you use it? 

Prof. Green: With a bag of cheese cloth and a little box. 


I~ 
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MEMBERSHIP RENEWAL BLANK.—In this blank form, sent to each of the 
members for 1905, through a typographical error it says: ‘‘I enclose $1.00 in 
payment of the annual fee for 1905.’’ Of course it should say ‘‘for 1906,’’ the 
fee for 1905 having been paid a year ago. Members expecting to attend the 
annual meeting are requested to remit in advance by mail instead of waiting 
to pay the secretary in person at the meeting, where there is always a press 
of work on the part of that officer. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The President,s 
annual address, which is the first item on the program of the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the annual meeting, should be listened to by every member of 
the society at all interested in the pomological development of the state. This 
would be true at any annual meeting, but especially so in this case, as Presi- 
dent Wedge has a proposition of special importance, bearing upon the origina- 
tion of new varieties of fruits, to present at that time, which should receive 
most thoughtful consideration. Do not fail to be with us at that hour. 

BRING THE YOUNG MEN ALONG.—Many of our members who are most 
regular in attendance at our annual meetings have sons whom they are espec- 
ially desirous should follow in their footsteps and carry over into the next 
generation their interest in horticulture. It is occasionally the case that such 
a one is thoughtful enough to bring the young man to our meetings, but in- 
stances of this are quite rare. To create such an interest as is needed to keep 
the young man on the place and carry forward the work of his father, there is 
no better way than to bring him to these gatherings. The enthusiasm gener- 
ated there is sure to be strongly felt and will have a permanent after effect. At 
- least two fathers, to my knowledge, are planning to bring sons to this meeting 
There should be a hundred such. Make this ‘occasion an outing and while 
you bring your wife, as she has a right to expect, do not forget to bring the 
young man also. 

QUESTION Box.—A neat box was made some years since for use at the 
annual meeting, the words ‘‘Question Box’’ being painted thereon. It has 
been so far little used. Perhaps the questions that crowd upon us are being 
answered fast enough at our meetings without the use of the box. If you think 
otherwise and would like specific information on any particular point, write 
such questions on a slip and drop into the box at the annual meeting. 

WHO KNOWS ABOUT THE ‘‘GOULD CRAB?’’—The crab referred to was dis- 
seminated originally, we are told, by a Mr. Gould who had a nursery about 
thirty years ago at Beaver Dam, Wis. In at least one case this crab has 
proved to be of especial value for topworking purposes, and Mr. S. H. Kenney 
will tell us about this instance at the annual meeting. Who knows anything 
about this crab as to characteristics, origin, etc ? Information wanted. 

DELEGATES TO OUR ANNUAL MEETING—Have been selected by the 
most of the state horticultural societies about us. The Wisconsin so 
ciety is sending Prof. E. P. Sandsten, of the Wisconsin State Experi- 
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ment Station; the Iowa state society, Prof. Beach, of the Iowa Experiment 
Station; the Northeastern Iowa society, our old friend and life member, 
Chas. F. Gardner, of Osage, Iowa; the South Dakota society, their president, 
M. J. DeWolf, of Letcher, S. D’; and as representative of the Manitoba 
society we shall have with us Hon. Wm. G, Scott, of Winnipeg. With two 
exceptions all of these names are to be found on the vrogram of the annual 
meeting. 

PROF. J. C. BLAIR ON “COLD STORAGE.’’—Prof. J. C. Blair, the horti- 
culturist at the Illinois Experiment Station, is to be with us at the annual 
meeting and present the subject of ‘‘Cold Storage,’’ especially as applicable to 
the keeping of orchard fruits. We had the pleasure of hearing Prof. Blair on 
this subject at a Wisconsin meeting some years since and was much impressed 
with his intelligent comprehension of the subject. Prof. Blair has been con- 
tinuing his investigations and has added much to his knowledge of the subject 
since that time. This is one of the topics that our members interested in orchard- 
ing should not fail to hear. ‘ 

DELEGATE TO NORTHEASTERN IowA SOCIETY.—Our society will be rep- 
resented at the annnal meeting of the Northeastern Iowa society by Mr. Christ 
Berthelsen, of Albert Lea, and a report from him of this meeting, which con- 
venes in Hampton, Iowa, December 20, 21, may be expected in the January 
number of our monthly. 

‘(FREE PARLIAMENT.’’—Our members will notice in the program of the 
annual meeting, now in your hands, at several points the words ‘Free Parlia- 
ment.’’ The title quite plainly indicates the use of spaces of time allotted to 
this, but for fear any of our members should be mislead it is well to say, in 
a general way, that this ‘‘free parliament’’ is to give opportunity for any mem- 
ber to express any opinion or make any statement he may desire to about any 
horticultural matter pertinent to the work of the society. This is a new 
‘departure in our program, and we hope it may prove to be an interesting, 
and valuable one. ; 

BRING YOUR PROGRAM TO THE ANNUAL MEETING.—While a large num- 
ber, several thousand of these programs, are printed, yet sometimes they have 
run short before the meeting is over. Please bring with you the copy sent 
you by mail. You will need it to look over on the way perhaps, and will find 
it quite convenient to have. ' 

REDUCED RATES TO THE TWIN CITIES. —The meeting of the horticultural 
society commencing Wednesday, December 5, and closing Friday, December 
8, will give opportunity to any one to take advantage of the reduced rail- 
road rates, of full fare coming to the Twin Cities and returning at one-third 
fare. Many may wish tovisit Minneapolis or St. Paul at that time, and this rate 
is not confined to members of the horticultural society but may be had by any 
one attending. To secure it, however, it will be necessary for each holder of 
a certificate to hand it to the secretary at the meeting beforehand and to 
be there again December 8 and have the certificate countersigned. No 
other place or time will answer the purpose. It will be of no use whatever to 
bring the ticket to the office of the secretary. He can do nothing there to 
help you. Haven’t you neighbors and friends who would like to come to the 
cities at that time? Please spread this information. Tickets will be good 
purchased any time from December 1 to 7, and good for return until Decem- 
ber 12. 
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FRUIT FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING.—A considerable quantity of fruit has 
been placed in cold storage here for exhibition at the annual meeting. This 
fruit will all be delivered at the place of meeting the forenoon of the day pre- 
vious to the meeting, and exhibitors are urged to be present on the afternoon 
of that day and set up their fruit, so that when the meeting opens undivided 
attention may be given to it instead of so much time, as occasionally happens, 
oeing spent in the fruit room during the hours of the opening session. A large 
exhibit of seedlings is looked for. Every member should certainly contribute 
something towards this fruit exhibit. It is in a large sense an index of the 
success of the work of the society. 

COME TO THE ANNUAL MEETING—THIS MEANS You!—if you have been 
there before you won’t need urging, and we shall surely see you. If you have 
never attended, by all nieans make this your opportunity and see what a feast 
is spread for you of the things you especially like. You have a right to a 
winter holiday and so have the other members of your family, as far as they 
can get away from home. Why shouldn’t the dweller in the country enjoy a 
holiday in the city as well as those in the city go into the country? Don’t fail 
to be with us when the meeting opens and stay to the end! 

A CHAIR OF FORESTRY FOR THE MINNESOTA STATE UNIVERSITY.—A 
movement is on foot for the endowment for a Chair of Forestry in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and it is proposed to raise a fund of $50,000 for this purpose, 
which would give an annual income of $2,500 in its support. There is much 
to be said in favor of this movement, which has been inaguurated at this time 
probably on account of a similar effort to raise $150,000 for the endowment of 
a Chair of Forestry in Yale College The endowment of a Chair of Forestry 
here would undoubtedly result in a general improvement of forestry conditions 
in the state. There is a woeful lack of general information on this subject, 
which a forestry chair at the university would do much to overcome. The 
Minnesota University is especially well located for this purpose, as the pine 
forests just north of us are within easy reach of those who are receiving in- 
struction in forestry, where practical application may be made of such instruc- 
tion. The owners of pine lands themselves would receive large and special 
benefit from this. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL, OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
—This thriving society of a sister state, having organized in December, 1856, 
is preparing a suitable program for the coming annual meeting, which is to 
partake largely of the nature of a celebration of the close of its fiftieth year. The 
meeting will be held in Champaign, Ill., December 12-15. A number of papers 
from the older members will be devoted to the history of the society and 
biographies of itsearly members. As usual, however, the program will consist 
of vital topics of the present day, that are always crowding on the practical 
horticulturist for solution. Who from Minnesota will visit with the Illinois 
horticulturists at their coming annual meeting? The secretary would be glad 
to know of any with such purpose. 


SOME VALUABLE NEWER VARIETIES.—Mr. J. A. Howard, of Hammond, 
in speaking of his apple crop this year refers to iwo new varieties as follows: 
“The Fosberg and Hutchins are two apples that should be better known, The 
Fosberg comes between the Duchess and Okabena, just when we need an 
apple to take the place of the Duchess. It is a seedling of the Duchess, looks 
like it, and will sell for it. It bears early and heavily and does not scab or 
blight and is as hardy as the Patten’s Greening. The Hutchins is a larger 
apple, hardy, and keeps well. It does not blight.’’ 
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A SucCESSFUL MANITOBA ORCHARD.—Mr. A. P. Stephenson, of Nelson, 
Man., whom some of our members will recall as a delegate from the Manitoba 
society some years since, a successful nurseryman in that province, speaks in 
a recent letter of a very good apple crop at his place, ‘‘something more than 
sixty bushels being harveste1, composed mostly of Blushed Calville, Anisette, 
Antonovka, Hibernal, Wealthy and Peerless. 

Is THE NORTHWESTERN GREENING BEING PLANTED TOO MucH?—In a 
recent letter from O. D. Ackerman of Wells, Minnesota, he states: ‘I have 
some Northwestern Greening apple trees which have been set out eight years, 
and they are dying. There seems to be no mark on them that I can see, and 
no blight to speak of. Out of forty trees one died this spring shortly after 
leafing out, and one in August, and now there.are four more dying. The 
leaves seem to turn ‘brown and keep turning more brown until they are com- 
pletely dead, with no apparent cause I have about three hundred other va- 
rieties, and they all seem to be thrifty and healthy, no variety dying except 
the Northwestern.’ 

This corresponds very closely to our experieuce with the Northwestern 
Greening at the Central Experiment Station. I am afraid that this variety is 
perhaps being planted too generally in some locations. Anyway, itis liable to 
go as Mr. Ackerman has described.—PROF. SAMUEL, B. GREEN, 

Mr. Andrew Wilfert, an apple grower of much experience, at Cleveland, 
Minn., says that the Northwestern Greening overbears in his section and dies 
subsequently apparently of weakness from this cause. SECRETARY. 


ROLLIN’S PIPPIN APPLE.—I received a short time ago some very good 
specimens of Rollin’s Pippin apple from R. R. Livingston of Fairmont, Minn. 
This variety is of poor quality. It originated with I. W. Rollins in the vicin- 
ity of Viola, Minn., and was at one time quite popular with the nurserymen 
in that vicinity. It seems to be doing well in some portions of our state, as is 
evidenced by the following data in regard to Mr. Livingston’s tree: 

‘‘The tree came into bearing at fourteen years of age. It is nowa large 
tree, spreading over twenty-five feet, and this year it bore twenty-five bushels 
of apples It has been a good producer since it came into bearing.’’—PROF. 
S. B. GREEN. 

PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The program of the annual meet- 
ing is found in this number and has also been sent out by mail to each mem- 
ber a day or two later than the usual time for issuing it, the delay being 
chargable to the printers’ strike It made it necessary to have the program 
machine set, interfering considerably with its appearance. A comparison of 
the present program with that of last year, as far as appearance is concerned, 
is somewhat derogatory to the later one. We shall hope to get back to the 
old and better style another year. 

MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—In a previous number the Hor- 
ticulturist announced that the bee-keepers would not meet with the. horticul- 
tural society on account of the convening of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associ- \ 
ation at Chicago at that time. The Chicago meeting has, it seems, been post 
poned, and the Minnesota bee-keepers’ have decided to meet as usual with the 
horticultural society, but the decision comes too late to get their program 
printed in with ours. This is due notice, however, to the members of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association that the usual helpful program will be 
prepared for Wednesday and Thursday, December 6 and 7. 
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The meeting was calied to order in the main auditorium of the 
First Unitarian Church, corner Ninth street and Mary Place, Min- 
neapolis, at 9:30 o’clock, by the president, Clarence Wedge, of 
Albert Lea. 

An organ prelude was rendered by Mr. E. A. Smith, of Lake 
City, after which Rev. G. L. Morrill, of the People’s Church, Min- 
neapolis, offered prayer and a selection of vocal music was happily 
rendered by Miss L. B. Wasserzieher, of Minneapolis. 

The President: In accordance with the usual custom the presi- 
dent is expected at this time to deliver his annual address, and I will 
do so at this time. 

The ‘“President’s Annual Address” was then delivered by Mr. 
Clarence Wedge, of Albert Lea. (See index.) 

The President: I see we have with us the usual large number of 
visitors, and in conformity with our custom I will appoint a com- 
mittee to pass upon the credentials of the delegates sent here by 
other societies. I will appoint as such committee Mr. A. Brackett, 
Excelsior; Mr. J. L. Teigland, Minneota; and C. W. Merritt, 
Homer. 

The first number on our program we are delighted to find is 
assigned to one of these brethren from Nebraska, whom most of us 
know and to whom we shall be glad to listen; I refer to Rev. C. S. 
Harrison, of York, Nebraska. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison: Mr. Chairman and Friends: I come before 
you today in a double capacity, first as a delegate from the Nebraska 
State Horticultural Society and again as a full fledged life member of 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. (Applause.) I do not 
come before you as an honorary member, but as fast as I could spare 
the money I sent $5.00 and followed it up with another $5.00, and 
now I am really and truly one of you. And I[ want to tell you this; if a 
man as old as I am, and living five hundred miles away, can pay 
$10.00 to become a life member of this seciety, you people living 
here ought to come tumbling over each other to become life members 
yourselves, even if you have to pay a premium of two or three dol- 
lars. (Laughter.) I will tell you the way I came to join this society. I 
am a member of the Massachusetts society, the wealthiest in the 
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world, worth about $1,000,000, but with not so many members as this, 
and I thought that was a good society to which to belong. Then I 
came up here last year to visit your society. There is a kind of won- 
derful hypnotism about you, friends. You throw your spell about a 
man so that he becomes almost helpless. I then made up my mind that 
I would be one of you, and I did become one of you, and I am very 
glad of it. [I am getting along in years. You celebrated my seventy- 
second birthday on Thanksgiving day, and I am very much obliged 
to you: I hope you had a good time. My friends at home honored 
me equally. Some men will bear watching, others will not. My 
friends thought I belonged to the former class, and so they 
“watched” me with a fine railroad watch, the finest and best that 
money could buy. (Exhibiting watch.) I was not sorry that I was 
seventy-two years old. 

Now then, our honored president has outlined in a measure the 
great need of this society in a forward movement for home adorn- 
ment. In a very short time there will be a publication issued by the 
Webb Publishing Company on the subject of “A Gold Mine in the 
Front Yard and How to Work it.” That is the most important 
thing. The most important part of the farm has been neglected. The 
richest corner lies in the front yard or very near it. I am going to 
read you the second chapter of that publication, and 1 am not doing 
it for the sake of helping out Brother Webb, because he is able to 
take care of himself, but I am going to do it for your sake. So I will 
present this morning as my subject “Possibilities in Floriculture,” 
and along this line of gold mining in the front yard I will tell you 
of a “Hunt-for Gems.” 

Mr. C. S. Harrison of York, Neb., then read a paper entitled, 
“Possibilities in Floriculture.” (See index.) 

The President: The next number on our program should be 
of interest to all of us, since we are all interested in experiments, and 
Mr. Bacheller will tell us something about garden experiments.. 

Mr. T. T. Bacheller: You need have ne fear that I shall follow 
the pace set by my predecessor. I just want to tell you of a little 
incident that will further associate Mr. Harrison’s name in my 
memory. I sat in my house last Sunday afternoon watching the 
setting of the sun, and I do not know whether it was just a coinci- 
dence, but I almost immediately thought of Mr. Harrison. My 
family was present, and I said to them, “I want to read to you a little 
from Mr. Harrison’s address of last year.” I got the copy of the 
magazine containing his address and commenced to read. I came 
to the place where he painted a word picture of the setting of the 
sun. Just then I looked ,out of the window,—and as I am on the 
north side of the lake I could look across two and a half miles to 
the west,—and the sun was just about to set. The beauty of the 
colors I could not attempt to paint, but I think with his word 
painting Mr. Harrison could have done it. I said to my family, “I 
will stop right here, and I wonder if a painter could do justice to 
that scene.” The sun was just dipping down behind the horizon, and 
it seemed as though there was a blue background behind it. Just 
then my oldest boy went up stairs to change his clothes to do his 
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chores. Just then a rift opened up in the clouds about twice as wide 
as the apparent diameter of the sun, and it threw a pathway across 
the lake that looked like gold, and a path opened up right in front 
of me running across the lake to the sun. I ran to the foot of the 
stairs and said to my son, “Look out of the south chamber and see 
the sight of your life.” I never expect to see such a sunset again. 
The bar of light shortened and then disappeared. I never shall forget 
that sunset. I wish you all could have seen it. 

Mr. T. T. Bacheller, of Minneapolis, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Garden Experiments.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We now come to a feature that is becoming an 
annual custom, and that is the “chop talk” by Mr. Elliot. We always 
look forward to getting something good out of these talks. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: I have not had time to look over the paper 
since it came from the typewriter, and there may be some things 
in it that I do not want to say. When I started in to give these 
“chop talks” a few years ago I did not think our secretary was going 
to make it a regular operation. 

The President: I claim the honor of having started these 
“chop talks.” 

Mr. Elliot: I have not had time to prepare this paper as it 
should have been prepared. It contains only a few scattered thoughts 
that I put down at random, and it will hardly do to follow such 
a paper as was read by Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot then presented a paper entitled “Chop Talk 
No. 3.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I take pleasure in introducing to you Prof. 
A. T. Erwin from our sister state, Iowa, who wiil read a paper upon 
some problems in tree planting. ; ; 

Prof. A. T. Erwin: (Introductory to paper.) I want to extend 
to you the greetings of the lowa Horticultural Society. Many of 
your problems are like our own., and ! feel deeply interested in the 
work you are doing. I remember two years ago at the meeting of 
the American Pomological Society, in Boston, the largest and best 
exhibit of seedling apples came from the Minnesota Horticultural 
Society. This fall when the exposition closed at St. (Louis it was 
the general verdict that the best educational exhibit ever brought 
together was at the exposition, and this was especially the case in 
the exhibits of the horticultural departments of the different states, 
and I think it should be considered a compliment that the United 
States government came to your state to select a superintendent, 
Prof. S. B. Green, for its exhibit. I am pleased to be with you; 
I came early, and I expect to stay late. 

Prof. A. T. Erwin then read a paper on the subject of “Some -° 
Problems in Prairie Tree Planting,’ Prof. Erwin being the horti- 
culturist of the lowa State Experiment Station. (See index.) 

The President: Prof. Erwin seems to have covered the ground 
so well that there do not remain any questions to be asked. I will 
therefore call for the last paper on this morning’s program by Mr. 
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McCulley upon ginseng culture, an industry that seems to be claim- 
ing the attention of a good many people at the present time. 

Mr. Preston McCulley, of Maple Plain, presented a paper upon 
“Ginseng Cultivation.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: It is now exactly 12 o’clock. I would like to 
make a reputation for promptness, and therefore we will adjourn 
at this time. Before we adjourn, however, I would like to call the 
attention of our visiting delegates to the committee on credentials. 
I would like to have you present your crecentials to the committee 
so they may be passed upon and so that the society may become 
acquainted with you. I would also like to call the attention of the 
society to the afternoon session. The meeting begins promptly at 
1:30, which gives us only an hour and a half for luncheon, but the 
“calendar” program this afternoon is one of the most interesting 
of our entire session. As near as I can discover I believe our secre- 
tary has prepared for us the most interesting program we have ever 
had. For that reason I wish you would all be here promptly at 
I :30 this afternoon. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Wedge promptly 
at 1:30 o'clock. 

The President: Mr. Strand, who has the first number on the 
program this afternoon, is on time, but i am sorry he has not a 
larger audience to compensate him for his effort in preparing his 
paper. However, he has a larger audience than the president had 
when he delivered his address. 

“The Apple Orchard in March and April,’ was the subject of 
the paper presented by Mr. Geo. W. Strand, of Taylor Falls. (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now take up the next subject, which 
treats of the plum and the cherry orchard, and I think Mr. Cook is 
in a position to give us some valuable ideas. 

Mr. Dewain Cook, of Jeffers, then read a paper treating of 
“The Plum and Cherry Orchard in March and April.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: We will proceed with the next topic, which 
takes us to the small fruit garden in March and April, and I think 
Mr. Wright, to whom the topic is assigned, is fully capable of 
handling the subject. 

Mr. R. A. Wright, of Excelsior, then presented a paper upon 
the topic of “The Small Fruit Garden in March and April.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have taken about all the time that is 
allotted to this subject, and we will now take, up another topic, and 
discuss the vegetable garden in March and April. 
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“The Vegetable Garden in March and April,’ was the topic of 
the paper presented by Mr. R. L. Bailiff, of Bloomington. (See 
* index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: If there is no further discussion desired upon 
this topic we will take up the next, which is one that should appeal 
to us all, and which I am sure we shall listen to with pleasure, and 
that is the care of the flower garden and lawn in March and April, 
by Mrs. Hansen. 

Mrs. A. S. Hanson, of Minneapolis, then read a paper upon “The 
Flower Garden and Lawn in March and April.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: We have given considerable time to this calendar 
program, and the papers and discussion have been exceedingly in- 
teresting and profitable, but we must pass on and take up the 
balance of the program. The next topic is one of interest to 
many of us, and Prof. Washburn will give us some information in 
regard to the injury the plum curculio does to the apple. 

Prof. F. (L. Washburn, of St. Anthony Park, then read a paper 
on the subject of “The Plum Curculio a Foe to the Apple.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

Prof. Washburn exhibited an enlarged model of the plum cur- 
culio, and also an enlarged model of an apple showing the ravages 
committed by the curculio. 

The committee on credentials then submitted a report showing 
the following gentlemen entitled to seats as delegates from state 
and auxiliary organizations: Rev. C. S. Harrison, York, Neb.;. 
Prof. A. T. Erwin, Ames, Ia.; Prof. C. B. Waldron, Fargo, N. D.; 
W. S. Kincaid, Brookings, S. D.; Mr. Williams, Elk River, Minn. 

On motion of Mr. Long the report of the committe was adopted. 

The President: Now we have heard the report of the commit- 
tee on credentials, and we are interested in getting acquainted with 
these visiting delegates, and we want them to come forward and 
show themselves. I will first ask the gentleman whom we have al- 
ready heard, and with whom we feel very much acquainted, and who 
was a former resident of our state, Mr. C. S. Harrison, and who is 
representing the State Horticultural Society of Nebraska, to come 
forward and make himself known to those who do not know him. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): Mr. Chairman and friends: The 
Nebraska Horticultural Society is doing a great deal of good work 
and is priding itself upon being a very progressive society. Our 
members talk apples, peaches and plums, and plums and apples and 
peaches, and they do not branch out as I would like to see them. 
We also have a Forest and Park Society, of which I have the honor 
of being president, and we are endeavoring to keep the good work 
moving. (Applause.) 

The President: We are always very glad to hear words of good 
cheer from our sister societies. We have with us another delegate 
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from an adjoining state from whom we would like to hear at this 
time, and I will call upon Prof. Erwin of Iowa. 


Prof. A. T. Erwin (la.): I do not think it is worth while to — 


interrupt the meeting this morning to make any extended remarks. 
I wish to say that as far as I have gone I have enjoyed the meeting 
very much, especially so the display of seedling fruits in the room 
below. That is something that we are interested in in lowa, and 
we are going to profit by the experience of your society. We are 
all here to gain information from you, and I hope to carry back 
to our state an inspiraton from this meeting that will be productive 
of good results. Recently our society has organized a state park 
and forestry association, and we are now trying to do some work 
along those lines. So we are not confined altogether to pomology, 
but we are doing something on the decorative side. Our society is 
increasing in membership, the interest is increasing, and we are 
looking forward to great results. I extend to you the cordial greet- 
ing of Iowa horticulturists. (Applause. ) 

The President: We are very much 2sleased to have with us 
Prof. Erwin, and I believe this is the first time we have had the 
pleasure of meeting him in our society. We have another gentleman 
here whom we have often greeted and whom we are glad to see 
as often as he wishes to come, but on this occasion we take special 
pleasure in greeting him since he comes here in his official capacity 
as the representative of the North Dakota Horticultural Society. I 
will ask Prof. Waldron to come forward. 

Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): I have not much to say on 
this occasion, but rather more than I had last year. I-made the 
promise at that time that with the assistance of this society we 
would try to organize a state society in North Dakota. A half dozen 
members of this society went to Fargo last winter, and in two hours 


we organized a society of 130 members, and we now have a mem-- 


bership of two hundred. It can be considered as the daughter of this 
society, and the Minnesota society should have full credit for the 
work ‘done in extending its influence and e1couraging and bringing 
about the organization of new societies. Our meeting for this year 
has been arranged for January 20, and is to be held in connection 
with the grain growers’ convention, and during the meeting of that 
convention one day has been set apart for our use in which to discuss 
horticultural topics. We have made arrangements with the Great 
Northern Railroad heretofore to furnish free transportation to those 
who wished to go to Fargo at that time to help us with our program, 
and I can assure you that this courtesy will again be extended this 
year, and if any of you can make it convenient to come to Fargo at 
that time you will have your expenses paid. (Applause.) 

Prof. Green: Can we all go and take our wives with us? 

Prof. Waldron: Yes, you can all come. I am not in the habit 
of having a bluff called on me in that way. (Laughter.) We have a 
well organized society, and we are out for all that is good to the 
limit. (Laughter and applause.) 

The President: We are certainly under obligations to Prof. 


, 
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Waldron for the promise of this wholesale hospitality, and I wish — 
we might all avail ourselves of it. We have also with us a delegate 
from South Dakota, Mr. W. S. Kincaid, from whom we would be 
pleased to hear a few remarks. 

Mr. W. S. Kincaid (S. D.): I think Prof. Hansen should be 
called upon to respond in behalf of our state since he is better known 
to you than I am. I have been a member of your society for four 
or five years. I came here to listen and learn. I am also a member 
of the South Dakota society. 1 commenced planting about six years 
ago and have planted some three thousand trees. I have put out 
altogether about 4,100 trees, of. which 3,000 are in bearing. Next 
year I intend to plant more. I will take no more time to talk, but 
will go to work and listen. Thank you. (Applause.) 

The President: We are glad to hear ihese encouraging words 
from those engaged in horticulture ali around us. We have a dele- 
gate also with us from within our own state, from an auxiliary 
society, from whom we would. like to hear a few words, and I am 
going to call upon Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams: Two years ago Mr. Keays, Elk River, came to 
our place and started a branch of this society. The first time we 
met we had a membership of twenty and this winter we have 
fifteen to twenty more, and I was sent down here to represent that 
little band of farmers. We are experimenting and growing straw- 
berries, raspberries, plums, cherries and apples. On apple trees we 
are a little bit off. Perhaps Mr. Yahnke can tell us wherein we fail, 
but it seems we do not work it right. Our soil is somewhat sandy, 
and my belief is that it freezes too deep and the roots are killed out. 
That is what I lay our failure to. With strawberries we are having 
good success. We are planting the Warfield, Bederwood and 
Bubach. I had Warfield that measured four and one-half inches 
in circumference. The secretary asked me to tell you that we were 
trying to get along in our weak way as fast as we could, and asked 
me to have you send out to us this winter a good talker or lecturer 
to advise us how to carry forward this work and to teach us how to 
make a success of it. (Applause.) 

The President: We have with us a gentleman from Oregon, not 
as a delegate from that state, but merely as a chance visitor, but 
whom we are very glad to welcome. I do not know whether he 
travels loaded, but if he will come up in front we shall soon find out 
whether he does or not. 

Mr. Carbine (Ore.): My gun is not a large one and it is not 
very dangerous. I cannot officially represent the fruit growers of 
the northwest, but I am a member of that association, and I can 
also say that we have a very live and active organization, numbering 
among its membership some of the greatest apple cranks and owners 
of large fruit farms. We are also engaged in the growing of the 
smaller fruits discussed here this afternoon, particularly strawberries. 
The Hood River Valley is noted for producing 150 carloads of 
strawberries in a small area. We are studying the question in our 
country how to get the best results in the fruit business. We meet 
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in our association and discuss the best methods of treating diseases 
and insect pests. We have to make a fight against the same kind 
of enemies that you have to make here, and sometimes we go away 
with, not a very clear idea of how we shall proceed, and we often 
have to put into practice ideas and methods of our own. I do not 
feel like consuming any of your valuable time. I am sure I am very 
much pleased to have the privilege of being with you for a few 
moments today. I learned that you were in session, and I concluded 
to drop in for a little while on my way home from New York city. 
I had much pleasure in meeting Prof. Green in our valley last sum- 
mer and in going out with him and looking at some of our orchards. 
He was kind enough to meet with our local fruit growers’ assocation, 
and we were especially pleased to have him tall to us during the 
evening he spent there. I thank you for your kind attention. 
(Applause. ) 

The President: I wish to say to these visiting delegates and the 
visitors from other states and societies that we are more than pleased 
to have you with us, and we hope and urge you to take part in our 
program to the extent of a full and free discussion. 

The President: We will now take up the regular program 
where we left off, and the next two topics have reference to spray- 
ing. I will first call upon Mr. Rowell, of Excelsior, for his ex- 
perience. 

The subject of the paper by Mr. H. H. S. Rowell, of Excelsior, 
is, “My Experience in Spraying the Orchard.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: We are under considerable obligations to 
Prof. Washburn for getting up his models and reading his paper, 
and I want to move a vote of thanks for what he has done for us 
in this direction. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, pre- 
vailed unanimously. 

The President: Perhaps it would be well to have the next paper 
immediately follow this one by Mr. Roweil, and as it is the con- 


cluding paper of the afternoon we can devote our time to the dis-. 


cussion of both of them. The last paper treats of dust spraying, and 
as the author is not here the paper will be read by Prof. Green. 

A paper upon “Dust Spraying,” by Mr. G. C. Johnson, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was then read by Prof. Green. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Before we proceed further I wish to announce 
the following committees : 

Awards on seedling apples, Prof. S. B. Green; flowers, A. G. 
Long; grapes, R. L. Jewett; cold storage apples, J. P. Andrews; 
apples not in cold storage, Dewain Cook; pecks of apples, Chas. F. 
Gardner ; collections of apples, A. J. Philips; obituary, O. F. Brand, 
J. R. Cummins and O. M. Lord; final resolutions, T, T. Bacheller, 
Preston McCulley and J. A. Howard; president’s address, L. R. 
Moyer, A. A. Bost and W. S. Higbie. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the meeting adjourned. 


; 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Wedge at 9:30 
A. M. 

The regular program was immediately t.ken up with the presen- 
tation of the annual reports of the vice-presidents. 

The “Report of the First Congressional District” was submitted 
by Mr. C. W. Merritt, of Homer. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will next listen to a report from the second 
congressional district.. I would like to suggest to you that we have 
rather a full program this morning, and we have need to hasten 
along rather more than we did yesterday. We like to have a reason- 
able amount of formality, especially for the benefit of our reporter, 
and in asking your questions or discussing any subject | would re- 
quest you to rise, and if any strangers are with us we would be 
pleased to have you announce your names when rising to speak, so 
that the reporter may get the name to use in connection with the 
report of the meeting. (To all of which the reporter responded 
“Amen” all to himself.) 

The “Report of the Second Congressional District’? was then 
read by Mr. David Secor of Winnebago City. (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: Our next number wil! be presented by Capt. 
Reed, of the third district. 

Capt. A. H. Reed then presented the “Report of the Third Con- 
gressional District.” (See index.) 

Mr. Arthur Brackett, on behalf of the committee on credentials, 
submitted a supplementary report, recognizing Mr. J. C. Ferris, of 
the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society, Hampton, Ia., and Mr. 
J. C. Hawkins, of Austin, representing the Southern Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society, as accredited delegates from their respective or- 
ganizations. 

On motion of Mr. W. L. Taylor the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The President: I think we are very well acquainted with these 
gentlemen, and I will ask them to come up here on the platform and 
show us the light of their countenances. I will first ask Mr. Ferris 
to come forward and give us a word of greeting. 

Mr. J. C. Ferris (Ia.): Gentlemen of the Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society: It affords me a pleasure which I am scarcely able 
to express to stand before you, to greet you as asociety and to meet 
some old friends among you. If there is a warm corner in my heart 
for anybody or anything, it is always warm for the old horticulturist, 
and no less for the young one, and I also find’ many old soldiers 
among the horticulturists who offered their services to their country, 
as I did in the great war of the Rebellion. I came up here to be 
enlightened, because I know whenever you have sent a light down to 
Iowa we have become enlightened. I am sorry that some of the 
lights that used to shine so brilliantly in your North Star state 
have gone out. Old Peter Gideon has honored us by his presence, 
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the man who made Iowa an sie state by producing the Wealthy. 
The Wealthy has made Minnesota a famous horticultural state. The 
Wealthy has almost revolutionized orcharding in the northwest. 
You have reason to be proud of that apple and of old Peter Gideon, 
with whom it originated. But you have some lights shining here 
yet that have sometimes given us light, some of those eminent men 
you have sent down to us. We have here a “Brand” of horticulture 
that we have met several times, we have been blessed by the presence 
of the “Lord” several times, and your honored president we consider 
a firm “Wedge” in our horticultural family. I came here to listen 
and to report the proceedings. I thank you for the honor you do 
me by permitting me to stand before you and address you, and per- 
haps I shall from time to time have a word to say as we move along. 
I cannot always keep still, but I will try to restrain myself and not 
burden you with any lengthy discussion. ‘Thank you, gentlemen. 
(Applause. ) 

The President: We are very glad to welcome Mr. Ferris and 


to know that he enjoys being with us. New we would like to hear 


from Mr. J. C. Hawkins, representing the Southern Minnesota 
Horticultural Society, a word regarding the welfare of that society. 

Mr. J. C. Hawkins: I believe, Mr. President, later along in 
the program I am to appear as representing our society, and at this 
time I will not take up your time. I have not been able to meet 
with you for several years past, much to my regret, and I feel this 
morning as though I were at home. I thank you for affording me 
the pleasure of appearing before you. (Applause.) 

The President: As the representative of the fourth district is 
not present, we will take up the report of the fifth district, and I 
will call upon Mr. Wright. 

Mr. R. A. Wright, of Excelsior, then submitted a “Report of 
the Fifth Congressional District.” (See index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We must hasten on with our program, although 
I am sorry to cut off the discussion. We will next hear from Mr. 
Taylor repesenting the sixth congressional district. Mr. Taylor sub- 
mitted a “Report of the Sixth Congressional District.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: We have given all the time we can spare to the 
discussion of this report, and as I understand the representatives 
from the eighth and ninth districts are not present, we shall close 
the reports of the vice-presidents with that of the seventh district. 

Mr. D. T. Wheaton, of Morris, then submitted the “Report of 
the Seventh Congressional District.” (See index.) 

The President: I-think it is due to the vice-presidents and to the 
society that we notice the great improvement in the reports of the 
vice-presidents. I think there is no department in our society that 
shows greater progress than these reports that have been sub- 
mitted here by the vice-presidents, covering the various sections of 
the state. Many of those read here today have been models, and it 
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is an evidence of the great interest taken in horticulture by those 
who report the conditions from different parts of the state. 

We come now to the annual reports of the executive committee 
and the secretary and treasurer, and as the others are not here I 
will call upon Mr. Lyman for his report. 

The treasurer, Mr. A. B. Lyman, of Excelsior, then submitted 
his annual report. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Yahnke the report was approved. 

The secretary, A. W. Latham, then read his annual report. 
(Sec index.) 

The President: We will now take up the reports of superinten- 
dents of trial stations, and as Mr. Cashman is first on the list I will 
call on him. 

Mr. Thos. E. Cashman then presented the “Report of the Trial 
Station at Owatonna.” (See index.) 

The President: If there is no discussion on this report we will 
next hear from Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Dewain Cook then submitted the “Report of Trial Station” 
located at Jeffers. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will next kear from Mr. Lord who will 
report on the subject of plums and small fruits. 

Mr. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, read a paper covering the 
“Report of the Trial Station” on his grounds. (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: We will next hear from Mr. Lyman, of Excelsior. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman then submitted the “Report of the Trial 
Station at Excelsior.” (See index.) 

The President: There seems to be no discussion on this report, 
and we will proceed with the next one by Judge Moyer. 

Judge L. R. Moyer presented the ‘Report of the Trial Station 
at Montevideo.” (See index.) 

Mrs. Stager is not here to report, and I will call upon Mr. Parks, 
and this I believe closes the list. 

The “Report of the Trial Station at Amboy” was then read_ by 
Mr. J. S. Parks. (See index.) 

Discussion. 
On motion of Mr. Brackett the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order promptly at 1:30 o’clock by the 
president. 

The President: The first thing on our program this afternoon 
is the consideration of the fruit list. The chairman of that com- 
mittee, Prof. Green, is present, and I presume he is ready to report. 

Prof. S. B. Green, chairman, then submitted the “Report of the 
Committee on Fruit List.” (See index.) 

Prof. Green: I will move the adoption of the report. (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The motion of Prof. Green to adopt the report of the committee 
cn fruit list was then put to a vote and prevailed unanimously. 
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The President: I believe some one has asked for the report of the 
committee on the $1,000 premium apple. I will ask Prof. Green to 
report upon that matter. 

Prof. Green then submitted a tabulated report of entries received 
for the “One Thousand Dollar Seedling Apple Tree.” (See index.) 

The President: I do not think it is necessary to take any formal 
action on this report, and we will let it stand as it is. We will now 
go back to this morning’s program and take up a very interesting 
report, that in regard to a permanent home for the society, of which 
committee Mr. C. M. Loring is Chairman. 

C. M. Loring: Mr. President, there is a very short report to 
make. I was in hopes that I might be able during the year to induce 
some one to giveus a lot that we might make astart toward securing 


a permanent location. I have yet been unable to find a gentleman 


who has public spirit enough to do that, and yet I am not entirely 
discouraged, as I have talked with several gentlemen who are in- 
terested in the work of this society, and some of them if they only 


had the right location would be willing to donate a lot to us, but as 


yet I have not succeeded in having such a lot donated to us as would 
be available in regard to location. I wish I might present a better 
record in this matter. 

The President: We are very much pleased to know that the 
idea is being pushed along. 

On motion of Mr. Latham the report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and the committee continued. 

The President: We will now take up the report of the commit- 
tee on ornamental list, of which committee Mr. Loring is also chair- 
man, 

Mr. C. M. Loring then submitted the “Report of the Committee 
on Ornamental list.” (See index.) 

Discussion. . 

The President: There is another important committee which 
we have entirely overlooked. I refer to the committee on packages 
and marketing. Mr. Wright is chairman of that committee, and I 
will ask him to present a report. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: I overlooked that report altogether, and I 
have not been able to see the other members of the committee, there- 
fore I have nothing new to offer along this line. I trust you will 
pardon me for the oversight. 

Mr. Elliot: I would suggest that, if possible, Mr. Wright and 
his committee get together before adjournment and prepare some 
kind of a report. There is considerable agitation in regard to this 
matter of packages, and the society ought to give its expression 
upon the subject. 

On motion of Mr. W. L. Taylor the committee was continued 
with authority to submit a report later during the session. 

Prof. S. B. Green: I wish to offer the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The Minnesota State Forestry Association has 
exerted great influence for good in advancing our forestry 
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interest on the prairies and the cut-over timber lands of Min- 
nesota, and 

“Whereas, The usefulness of said association has been much 
hampered by the failure of the legislature to make provision for 
its work for several years, and 

“Whereas, We believe the association is worthy of and 
should receive an annual appropriation from the state, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, in 
convention assembled, that it lend its earnest support in secur- 
ing for the Minnesota Forestry Association an annual appro- 

priation_ from the Minnesota state legislature at its annual 1905 

session.’ 

The legislature failed to make an appropriation for the forestry 
association, I think it was in 1899, and since that time the association 
has been without funds except those secured through membership 
fees. There is need for this state forestry association, and it ought 
to have a little support from the state, and I believe this society, 
which is doing work along similar lines and in connection with the 
forestry association, should lend its support to obtain an appropria- 
tion from the state. I move you, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of 
this resolution. 

The President: I am sure this moticn does not require any 
discussion. We are all warm friends of the forestry association 
and realize the necessity of the action suggested. 

The motion made by Prof. Green was duly seconded and, being 
put to a vote, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President. I see Mr. Elliot is present now, and if he is 
ready we will listen to the report of the executive committee. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, as chairman, then submitted the “Report: of 
the Executive Committee” for the preceeding year. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the report was unanimously adopted. 

The President: I now wish to propose something to the society 
There is a good attendance here and I wou'd like to know something 
about the favor with which certain varieties of fruit are received, 
and I am going to ask those who have had favorable or unfavorable 
experience with such fruit to rise when the variety is mentioned. 
(See index under title of “Vote on Fruits.’’) 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


The meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was called to order at 
3:30 o'clock by the president, Miss Emma V. White. 

The first number on the program was the president’s address, the 
reading of which, however, was waived by Miss White in order 
that Mrs. C. G. Higbee, of St. Paul, might have an opportunity of 
setting forth the need of a separate training school for girls in the 
state, which was done in a very strong and urgent plea. A number 
of ladies whose names appeared on the program being unavoidably 
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absent, the first number on the regular program was presented by 
Dr. Mary Whetstone, of Minneapolis, on the subject of “Fruit and 
Vegetables as a Food from the Hygienic Standpoint.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The president then introduced Miss Margaret J. Evans, of 
Northfield, who addressed the audience upon the subject of “Hos- 
pitality in the Home.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. S. A. Stockwell: I am but a junior member of this society 
and I do not know that I ought to enter into its deliberations, but 
the matter presented by Mrs. Higbee appealed to me greatly, and in 
order that the women of Minnesota may have this matter put before 
the coming legislature in the most emphatic way I desire to introduce 
this resolution. I have learned by experience that petitions do not 
mean much to the average legislator. As a usual thing he reads a 
few names at the head of a petition and then throws it away. If 
the gentlemen of the legislature are made aware of the fact that this 
question has been endorsed by the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society then it will mean something (Applause,) I wish to offer 
this resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
urges upon the attention of the incoming legislature the ques- 
tion of a separate industrial school for girls.” 

T move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, pre- 
vailed unanimously. 

Mrs. C. G. Higbee: As chairman of the committee on girls’ 
industrial school I wish to tender this society my sincere thanks for 
their practical assistance this afternoon. I can scarcely express to 
you how deeply and how thoroughly I appreciate this resolution 
which was unanimously passed upon. I am going to ask that the 
resolution be placed in such a form that it can be brought to the 
attention of the legislature. 

A paper by Mrs. G. F. Benson, of Lake City, was then read, 
entitled, ‘““Description and Habits of the Bltie Jay.” (See index.) 


THURSDAY: MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by President 
Wedge. 

The President: We will begin our program at once, and we 
have a program similar to the one we had the first afternoon, a “cal- 
endar program.” The first paper will be read by Mr. J. P. Andrews, 
who will treat of “The Apple Orchard in September and October.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Wyman Elliot it was decided to keep the 
Peter on the list by a vote of 58 to 3. 

The President: Now that we have settled this important ques- 
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tion, and we have spent a great deal of time upon it, we will proceed 
to the next topic, which treats of “The Plum and Cherry Orchard in 
September and October,” by Mr. Frank Yahnke. (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: We must hasten on with our program, and we 
will pass to the next topic and consider ““The Vineyard in September 
and October,’ by Mr. Gust. Johnson. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We come now to a very interesting portion of 
our program to a great many of us, especially the ladies, and that 
is the subject of the flower garden, which will be treated of by 
Mrs. Sawyer, of Excelsior. 

Mrs. N. S. Sawyer, of Excelsior, then read a paper on the subject 
of “The Flower Garden and Lawn in September and October.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now take up the next topic, which is 
by Mr. Richardson and gives his experience with the plum pocket. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson read a paper on the subject of “My Experi- 
ence with the Plum Pocket.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We now come to the last subject of our morn- 
ing’s program, the subject of planting for the new home grounds, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. O. C. Thompson, of Farmington, then spoke at length on 
the subject of “Preparing the Grounds for the New Home.” 

The President: In deference to Mr. Brand, the chairman of the 
committee on necrology, who has requested permission to present his 
report at this time, we will now listen to that report. 

The committee on obituary, Mr. O. F. Brand, chairman, then sub- 
mitted its report. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Wyman Elliot the report of the committee \ was 
unanimously adopted, the members standing. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president promptly at 
I :30 o'clock. 

On motion of Mr. Latham, upon recommendation by the execu- 
tive committee, Mr. Forest Henry was made an honorary life mem- 
ber of the society in recognition of his valuable services in increasing 
the membership and otherwise promoting the welfare of the society 
during his connection with the Farmers’ Institute. 

The President: We are going to have a full and a very interest- 
ing program this afternoon, and although tiere are not many present - 
at the hour of opening we must nevertheiess begin on time. The 
first number is a paper by Mr. Secor. 

Mr. David Secor, of Winnebago City, then read a brief paper on 
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“Lessons of Observation and Experience in Horticulture.” (See 
index. ) 

The President: This is a very useful topic and one we would 
like to discuss at this time, but in order to keep up with the program 
we must hasten along. We will here take up a subject that was 
passed yesterday, but in which we are all interested, and that is the 
report of our exhibit at the World’s Fair. I will ask Mr. Latham to 
read his paper now. 

Mr. A. W. Latham then read a paper describing the “Minnesota 
Fruit Exhibit at the World’s Fair.” (See index.) 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: Mr. President and friends, I believe Mr. 
Latham recognizes the faithful service that was rendered at the 
World’s Fair by the members, and also by some of those in charge, 
and I have a resolution here which I want to introduce and, perhaps 
speak about afterward: 

“Resolved, That in a large measure our great success in the 
award of medals has been attained through the very efficient and 
faithful attention given to the many minor details pertaining to 
the care and oversight of our fruit exhibit at the Louisana 
Purchase Expositon, and if such painstaking efforts are worthy 
of any recognition we believe the services rendered by Mr. 

- Thomas Redpath in placing for exhibition the greater propor- 

tion of the Minnesota fruits on the tables and making the proper 
entries of the same should be recognized by our society by mani- 
festing its appreciation and esteem in some suitable and sub 
stantial manner.” 


Now, Mr. President, I have been somewhat interested in Mr. 


Redpath for about twenty years, and perhaps there are none among 
us that know him as well as I do. He is one of the most faithful 
men I ever had in my employ. He worked for me seven years and 
then I was the means of placing him on his present place, when he 
got married, and he has been on the farm on which he now lives 
for thirteen years. Of course, I know something of what is in the 


man, but he is of such a diffident nature that I can hardly ever get. 


him to come out and do anything, but I was the means of getting 
him connected with our horticultural society and our state fair, and 
he has been progressing from year to year, and year before last the 
commission ‘thought best to send him to Buffalo to take care of the 
exhibit there. They found the services he had rendered there were 
so eminently satisfactory that the consequence was he was asked 
to go to St. Louis. Mr. Redpath has been at St. Louis since last 
April and put his time in constantly ; he has hardly been away from 
the horticultural building long enough to see what was on the 
grounds. Now I believe you all agree with me that we should 
recognize such faithful service, and T have been around among the 
friends and they have been contributing liberally toward providing 
him with some token of our appreciation. Now, if there is any one 
here who feels he can contribute a half dollar, a dollar or two or 
three dollars I will receive it, and it will be applied i in the proper way. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I take pleasure in seconding all that has 
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been said and done in recognition of what Mr. Thomas Redpath has 
done at St. Louis. I am familiar with the exact way in which he 
administered the work that devolved upon him He is the man who 
has “carried the message to Garcia.” He is careful.and diligent, he 
never made a mistake, and I am sure the man who has performed a 
serivce assigned to him as Mr. Redpath performed his task, deserves 
the utmost commendation. I feel that I ain under personal obliga- 
tion to Mr. Redpath for the way in which he did his work, and so 
I would speak for the Minnesota commission that had charge of the 
exhibits at the World’s Fair, and I know I voice the sentiment of 
the commission when I say that he did splendid service there, and 
I hope you will appreciate everything that has been said by Mr. 
Elliot, and that there will be a general and a generous contribution 
toward supplying him with a substantial token of remembrance. He 
was very much pleased when I met him there last Wednesday or 
Thursday at the horticultural booth. He had a list of awards that 
had been given him on fruit that was exhibited. He had a large 
number of awards, much in excess of any other state, certainly 
when considered in connection with the amount of money that was 
expended in running their exhibits. I know the results have largely 
been due to the faithfulness and care which he gave to the work 
connected with the exhibit. I am heartily glad to be present to be 
able to acknowledge the value of his services in this way. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I was down at St. Louis with Mr. Redpath 
for nearly two weeks, and I must say his success in putting that 
exhibit in shape was marvelous. He does his work well. He not 
only knows what to do, but he knows how to do it. That man 
worked almost day and night, he worked on Sunday and every day. 
Our exhibit was a good deal harder to take care of than that of Wis- 
consin or NewYork or those of some other states. They were not 
put in such an artistic manner, while ours was made very attractive 
on account of its novel arrangement, and for that reason it could 
not be covered as the others were. The exhibit was set off with 
many glass jars containing fruit, which gave it a very handsome 
appearance. Every apple or anything else that was put on the 
windmill exhibit was not put there by chance, but it was put there 
to get the best artistic effect. Our exhibit made a lasting impression 
upon every one who saw it, both the booth and the windmill exhibit, 
and the credit is almost entirely due to Mr. Redpath. 

On motion of Prof. Green the resolution submitted by Mr. Elliot 
was unanimously adopted. 

We will now have the pleasure of listening to Prof. Hays who 
will speak to us about the aims of the new breeders’ organization. 

Prof. W. M. Hays then set’ forth at length “The Aim and 
Methods of the American Breeders’ Association.” (See index.) 

Mr. Elliot: I have been listening with a great deal of interest to 
Prof. Hays’ talk along this line. Since I have taken up the matter 
of growing seedling plums and apples I can very readily see the need 
of just such an organization, and I think it is a good proposition for 
us to become associated with this plant breeders’ association, and I 
would therefore move the adoption of the following resolution : 
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“Resolved, That the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
hereby accept the invitation of the American Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation to become identified with that organization, and that 
a contribution of $20 be made to its permanent investment 
fund.” 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, prevailed 
unanimously. 

The President: I think we can assure Prof. Hays that we have 
a deep interest in the work of the organization which he represents. 

We now have with us another representative of the school in 
Prof. Harry Snyder, from whom we shall all be glad to hear. 

Prof. Snyder: In order to utilize your time to the best advantage 
I have prepared a short paper, and that will give, if desired, an op- 
portunity for discussion following the reading of the paper. 

Prof. Snyder then read a paper on the subject of “Fertilizers for 
Horticultural Purposes.” (See index. ) : 
Discussion. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The time for the election of officers having arrived, tellers were 
appointed and the election proceeded with the following result: (See 
index. ) 

Calls of “Speech,” “Wedge.” 

President-elect Wedge: Fellow members, I appreciate your 
kindness toward me very deeply, indeed. I can say as'I said when 
first elected to this office, that there is no position that I can think 
of that I would enjoy more or of which I would have a greater ap- 
preciation than the office to which you have again elected me, and in 
this connection I want to thank you for your very great patience 
with me. It is something new for me to preside at such meetings, 
and I have appreciated the forbearance and kindness you have shown 
me while holding the position of presiding officer of this society, and 
I hope to continue to merit your consideration in the future. 
(Applause. ) 

Capt. A. H. Reed: I wish to offer the following resolution : 

“Resolved,That the executive committee of this society be 
‘and is hereby authorized and instructed to establish a trial fruit 
station in each and every county in the state where a county 
horticultural society is organized as an auxiliary to the state 
society with at least twenty-five members.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution, Mr. President. 

Mr. Elliot: I hardly understand the meaning of the resolution. 

Capt. Reed: It is a move in the direction of making our society 
more effectual and increasing its membership, and it would be an 
incentive to organize county societies and in that way increase the 
membership of the state society. 

Mr. Underwood: In what way is the executive committee to act 
in the matter? How can the executive committee establish an ex- 
periment station? 
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Mr. Elliot: Capt. Reed, I think, means trial station. It is through 
the office of the executive committee that trial stations are estab- 
lished. It is first presented to the executive board, and they in turn 
bring the matter before the society, and the society votes upon the 
measure. I suppose this is only a recommendation along that line. 

Mr. Yahnke: I think we have got about the same idea, but I 
would like to have it changed in this way, that the board has not got 
to ask the society first. At present if we want to establish a trial 
station we have to bring the matter before the society. In this way 


_ the board could act. That is all the difference. I want to have that 


understood by every one before the resolution is voted upon, whether 
they want to give the power to the board or leave it in the hands of 
the society. 

The Secretary: The members of the board who have done the 
executive work know the difficulties attendant upon the establishment 
of trials stations. Such a matter ought to be carefully considered. A 
resolution leaving it to the discretion of the board would seem the 
proper thing to present. 

Capt. Reed: I think when you find a county has taken the 
matter in hand and organized a society of at least twenty-five mem- 
bers, then you can select your man who is willing tc work for noth- 
ing for the sake of having a trial station and to get in communica- 
tion with the state society and the state farm where he may get free 
plants to start his work with. 

The President: I would like to say for the information of the 
society, and particularly for Capt. Reed’s benefit, that, if my memory 
serves me right, the executive committee has never refused a trial 
station to any community or locality desiring it, and I think inas- 
much as it has been the case in the past we hardly need to anticipate 
any trouble in regard to the question in the future, where there is any 
need of establishing a trial station. 

Prof. Green: The time is now fifteen minutes past the hour when 
the Forestry Association was to take up its work. I will give up 
the reading of my paper in order to let the Forestry Association 
have the time, and I move that the Forestry Association be now 
given the right of way and that the matter under consideration be 
taken up at a later time. 

The motion was duly seconded, and being put to a vote, prevailed. 


fee OTA STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, JOINT 
SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 3:15 o'clock by the president, 
Mr. C. M. Loring. 

The President: I am not going to make a formal address at 
this time, because we have a full program, nearly all of those who 
are to participate being present, and their papers will be much more 
interesting than my address, and so I will do as they do in congress, 
move that my, address be printed. (See index.) 
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I was merely going to say that I regret that we have not been 
able to do more in the past year than was done, and yet I think the 
influence of the association was very good throughout the state. 
The formation of improvement associations, farmers’ clubs and 
similar organizations throughout the state, and the improvements we 
have seen in farms and villages, is an evidence’to me that the work 
of the association has been of great benefit to the state. Through 
lack of means we were not able to send out the literature we ex- 
pected to send, and we are going to ask the legislature for a small 
appropriation to enable us to do this work. I believe we can get it, 
and a small amount will be of great benefit. I hope before the close 
of our session I may have an opportunity to say something about 
tree planting, both in villages and on the public roads. The matter 
came up in discussion yesterday, and some of the suggestions that 
were made at that time seemed so entirely out of place that I want 
to say a few words that I trust may be of help in the correct 
planting of trees. 

We will now proceed with the program, and the first matter to 
be taken up is the report of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Wm. T. Cox, St. Anthony Park, then submitted the “An- 
nual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer.” 

On motion of Mr. Elliot the report was adopted... 

The President: We have with us this afternoon a gentleman 
who has addressed you before and from whom we are always glad 
to hear, and who will talk to us about the needs of forestry. I take 
pleasure in calling upon Gen. Andrews. 


“What Minnesota needs in Forestry,” 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, State Forest Fire Warden. (See index.) 


The President: I knew we should hear something good from 
Gen. Andrews, and I do not think any one feels disappointed. 
Mr. Wyman Elliot: I have a resoluticn to offer at this time: 

‘“Whereas, Minnesota has the oldest forestry association in 
the country, great natural forest advantages and should not 
fall behind any of her sister states in the forestry movement, 
therefore, 

“Resolved, by the Minnesota State Forestry Association in 
its annual meeting at Minneapolis, December 8, 1904, that we 
confidently rely on the friendly and public spirited interest of 
the legislature in measures for the advancément of forestry. 
That we hereby respectfully recommend that the legislature in- 
crease the appropriation for the prevention of forest fires to the 
end that the system may prove effective in case of general 
drought. Also, that reasonable appropriations be made to en- 
able the State Forestry Board to plant the Pillsbury reserve in 
Cass county, to properly manage the 20,000 acres of forestry 
land in St. Louis county granted to the state by Congress, and 
to begin the work under the law enacted by the last legislature 
for purchasing and reforesting waste lands.. 
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“We also recommend that the legislature make an annual ap- 
propriation of One Thousand Dollars for the Minnesota State 

_ Forestry Association.” 

Mr. R. G. Benjamin moved that the resolution be adopted. 

A vote upon Mr. Benjamin’s motion was then taken, and the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President: We are fortunate in having with us this after- 
noon a lady who has been prominently identified with the forestry 
movement, and who is always ready to say a good word in its 
behalf. I have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. Williams, who 
will address us upon this subject of forestry. 


“Forestry as Related to the Farm,” 
Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, Minneapolis. (See index.) 


The President: I am sure we all feel encouraged by this able 
address of Mrs. Williams. The next paper on the program is one 
by Mr. Fullerton, the state game warden. 

A paper prepared by Mr. Samuel F. Fullerton, State Game 
Warden, entitled “Forestry and Game Protection,” was then’ read by 
Prof. Green. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: It is a very interesting paper, and the initial 
part of it brought out what few people in this northern country 
understand. The people of California say they live on oranges and 
other fruit. Very few people understand how many thousands of 
dollars are brought into the state, and how many thousands of dol- 
lars are brought into Hennepin county, by people who enjoy our 
beautiful lakes and the fine clear air, a piace where they can get 
good fishing and hunting. 

We will now listen to a paper that will probably interest a good 
many, a paper upon the subject of the pine weevil, by Prof Wash- 
burn. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn then read a paper upon the subject of 
“The White Pine Weevil.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have a full program and one good feature 
about it is that nearly all those on the program are present or have 
sent their papers, I believe all of them. I will call on Mr. Detwiler, 
of the United States Bureau of Forestry, who will read a paper. 

“Federal Aid for Tree Planters,” was the topic of a paper sub- 
mitted by Mr. S. B. Detwiler, of the United States Bureau of 
Forestry. (See index.) 

The President: We have with us a gentleman from whom we 
would like to hear a few remarks, Mr. Charles Christadoro, who 
has spread himself all over the state. 

Mr. Chas. Christadoro, of Minnesota, then made a few 
remarks upon the general subject of forestry. (See index.) 

Prof. Green: I have a matter which I wish to present to you, 
and I think I shall have to go somewhat in detail in regard to it. 
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This forestry association has been in existence in Minnesota for 
somewhere about thirty years, and it has accomplished a great work, 
it has done a wonderful work in the guidance of the planters of the 
prairie. It was largely instrumental in securing for the prairie 
planters that $20,000 a year. It has done a good deal of work in 
assisting the pioneer in getting proper forest legislation for the pre- 
vention and suppression of forest fires, and has also done good work 
in bringing about the formation of the present reserves in the 
United States. But a few years ago the legislature passed a bill 
which created a forest reserve board, which is appointed by the 
governor, and the appropriation was taken away from the forestry 
association and given to that forest reserve board. But the forest 
reserve board cannot do the work of a voluntary association. The 
forestry board is doing a good work, and it is amply justified in 
having secured the passage of the law, but it cannot do the work 
of the association. Now what some of us want to do is to infuse 
new life into this association, and we feel we must have a publica- 


tion, that will be issued at least quarterly, that will reach our mem-- 


bers. We feel in the matter of membership that if we pay our 
dollar we become members of the association, but we feel that the 
members ought to be put on the same basis as those of the horticul- 
tural society. Then I feel also that we ought to have in the position 
of secretary some one who can give a great deal of time and who 
is imbued with a feeling of enthusiasm for the work. That is not 
saying that I am disappointed with our present secretary, but he is 
overburdened with work. I presented his name myself last year, he 
is an admirable man for the place. But we can select the secretary 
better in the executive committee, so we propose to make a few 
changes in the constitution. We want to bring this Forestry Asso- 
ciation into closer touch with other organizations that are interested 
in the forestry of the state. I would like to bring this association 
in touch with the Women’s Federation of Clubs. 

Prof. Green then submitted the following amendments to the 
constitution: (See index, Report of 1906.) 

On motion of Prof. Green the amendments submitted were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I have thought for a number of years 
that the Forestry Association and the State Horticultural society 
ought to be united. In the past for a number of years there were 
two organizations of a somewhat similar character, the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association and the American Civic League. 
These two organizations were working along the same lines, and yet 
they were separate organizations. But when they met at St. Louis this 
past summer they came together, and they now have one loyal and 
reasonably strong society that will work for the good: of the country. 
In this instance our interests are practically the same. I am a 
horticulturist, and when I hear a paper read on what kind of trees 
to plant by the roadside, I want to know why we cannot plant burr 
oaks. All of the features that interest us as foresters come out in our 
publication, and when we get our horticultural magazine let all those 
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features that apply to forestry come in there. I would like to see 
this combination effected. I think the bringing together of these 
two societies would be a step in the right direction. 

Gen. Andrews: The forestry association of Massachusetts has 
700 members, and the membership consists of some of the most 
influential people in Boston. It has been very fortunate in securing 
favorable legislation. They have a forester in Masssachusetts who 
is paid a salary of $2,000 a year. Wisconsin has a forester who 
receives a salary of $2,500 a year, and other states have similar 
provisions. If we can get this organization on a better basis it would 
have a great influence on legislation that may be sought hereafter. 

Mr. Latham: The forestry association has been practically an 
auxiliary body for some time; ever since it lost its appropriation it 
has been fostered by the horticultural society. The papers as well 
as the discussions that have been offered at the annual meetings have 
all been published in the Horticulturist. We have taken 
everything that the forestry association has given us and 
published it. Prof. Green’s idea is now to publish in four numbers 
- during the year considerable forestry material, and to indicate 
on the cover that the: contents embrace some of the work of 
the forestry association. I hope this plan may go into effect. 

Mr. Elliot: I want to say that I am glad after being divorced 
to some extent in our methods of procedure that we are coming 
back to the old love, and I welcome the change very heartily. 

Mr. A. K. Bush: I believe those who have had experience and 
have been successful in fruit growing realize that forestry must 
go hand in hand with horticulture. Many have spent good money 
in buying fruit trees before they knew whether they were adapted 
to their soil and climate, and it was money thrown away. I believe 
the society can easily be reinstated if they show their need. 

On motion of Prof. Green the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order promptly at 9:30 o’clock by the 
president. 

The President: We will at once take up the program of the 
morning which I know is going to be a very interesting one, and as 
the first two numbers are not present, I will call upon Mr. Howard. 

Mr. J. A. Howard, of Hammond then read a paper on the subject 

of “My Apple Storage House.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: This has been a very interesting and valuable 
discussion, but as we have a full program I think we have devoted 
all the time to it we can spare. 

We will now take up another subject along this line of orchards, 
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and Mr. Stone will tell us about his experience with his Duchess 
orchard. 

Mr. Eli Stone, of, Excelsior, then addressed the society upon the 
topic of “My Duchess Orchard.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: This has been an exceedingly interesting and, 
I think, profitable discussion, but we have given it all the time we can 
possibly spare and must hurry on with our program. I note that 
Prof. Bull is now present, and I will call upon him for his paper, 
which ought to be of interest to many. 

Prof. C. P. Bull, of St. Anthony Park, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Plant Breeding as a Practical Pursuit.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: I understand the committee on president’s ad- 
dress is now ready to report, and we will iust interrupt the program 
for a few moments to hear that report. 

Mr. E. A. Smith then submitted the revort of the Committee on 
President’s Address. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Elliot the report was unanimously adopted. 

The President: Now if you desire to discuss Prof. Bull’s paper 
a little more we can spare 4 few minutes. 

Mr. Loring: I would like to ask what quality is required in 
the plum. Last year I offered a premium of $25.00 for the best 
plum. It was not given out, the premium was not paid, and I was 
not called upon for it. I think the plum is a fruit very much 
neglected. We ought to have better plums than we have. I would 
be very glad to offer a premium of $100.00 for a plum that would 
be of a certain quality, and that is something that we should arrive 
at here. I am perfectly willing to offer a premium of 100.00 if 
some of the gentlemen who are familiar with plum culture will raise 
the standard high enough so we will get scmething that is good. | 

Mr. Underwood: I would suggest that we refer this question of 
Mr. Loring’s to our venerable plum specialist, Mr. Lord. 

The President: This is certainly a very generous proposition 
on the part of Mr. Loring, and it does seem as though we ought to 
go on and accomplish something in this line. 

Mr. Underwood: It has been suggested that we have a com- 
mittee appointed to consider this proposed standard for the plum, 
and as there are one or two other able specialists in the growing 
of plums, I think it is a good suggestion. As there has been no 
action taken I would make a motion that the matter be referred to a 
committee consisting of Mr. Lord, Mr. Elliot and Prof. Hansen. I 
think that would make a splendid committee, and I think with their 
wisdom and counsel we would get it about right. 

Prof. Hansen: I am duly appreciative of the honor, but I think 
the committee ought to consist of Minnesota people. They ought to 
establish a standard, and I think Prof. Green should be the one to 
serve on that committee. 

Mr. Elliot: I think Mr. Lord is abundantly qualified with his 
long experience to make this standard of excellence, and I don’t 
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think he needs any assistance, and if Mr. Cook were to be put on 
the committee I would be only a fifth wheel. 

Prof. Hansen: I will withdraw in favor of Prof. Green because 
he knows more about the subject than I do. 

Prof. Green: Oh, put on somebody else. There are lots of 
people here who know more about the plum than I do. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: As Prof. Hansen and Prof Green don’t want 
to serve on that committee, I will move an amendment that Mr. 
Cook serve on that committee. 

Mr. Cook: I don’t want to go on that committee. 

Secretary Latham: I have not heard all of this discussion, but I 
take it this is a premium Mr. Loring is going to hang up for a plum 
the quality of which is going to be good, and very likely the seed 
to grow this tree has not yet been planted. There is going to be 
a whole lot of testing necessary, and as this offer is made in con- 
nection with the horticultural society, as I understand it, in some 
way this matter ought to go through the hands of the executive 
board of the society. I simply through this out as a suggestion. 

Prof. Green: I move that this whole matter be referred to the 
executive board with power to act. I offer this as a substitute 
motion. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to a vote, prevailed 
unanimously. 

The President: Prof, Hansen is also present now, and I will call 
upon him for his paper on the subject of fruit breeding. 

Prof. N. S. Hansen, of Brookings, S. D., then spoke extempor- 
aneously on “Notes on Fruit Breeding.” (See index.) 

The President: We have one other topic on the program this 
morning, and although it is nearly time for adjournment, I think 
we shall have time to hear from Mr. Sahler. 

Mr. Emil Sahler, of Waseca, then gave a dissertation, with a 
practical exemplification, on the subject of “Gathering the Apple 
Crop.” (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Yahnke the meeting adjourned, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock by President 
Wedge. 

The President: We will at once proceed with our program, 
and the first number is by Mr. Teigland, who will speak about 
orchard conditions on the prairie. 

“Starting an Orchard on a Minnesota Prairie,” was the title 
of the paper presented by Mr. J. L. Teigland, of Minneota. (See 
index.) 

The President: Our next subject treats of the successful mak- 
ing of an orchard, by a gentleman who is competent to speak on the 
topic, Mr. Smith, of Lake City. 
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Mr. E. A. Smith, of Lake City, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “The Making of a Successful Orchard.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: If there is no further discussion we will take 
a topic that we have passed, and Prof. Robertson will tell us why 
some apple trees do not bear. I see Prof, Robertson is down on 
the program as being from St. Anthony Park. It strikes me he is 
from Faribault county and a neighbor of mine. Isn’t that where 
you are from, Professor? 

Prof. Robertson: I don’t know. (Laughter.) 

Prof. Wm Robertson, then delivered an oral dissertation upon 
the topic of “Why Some Orchard Trees Do Not Bear.” 

Discussion. 

The President: We must close this «liscussion, although it is 
very interesting. Mr. Lyman will now read a paper giving his 
experience with the Wealthy as a parent of seedlings. These 
plates of apples here (indicating apples on the table) were grown 
by Mr. Lyman and are seedlings of the Wealthy. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman, of Excelsior, then read a paper on the topic 
of “The Wealthy as a Parent of Seedlings.” (See index.) 
Discussion. 

Mr. E. A. Smith: After this splendid tribute to the Wealthy 
I would like to introduce a resolution. While I was at St. Louis 
I was greatly interested in looking through the pomological exhibit 
made by the United States Government. The fruits were either pre- 
served in liquid or they were represented by wax models. I found 
most of the Wisconsin apples represented, including the North- 
western Greening, also the Okabena and others, and I found the 
Wealthy represented as coming from six states, but none from 
Minnesota. The following states had the Wealthy apple: Texas 
Nebraska, Idaho, Missouri, Wisconsin and Jowa, but not a specimen 
in all those exhibits was equal to the splendid specimens here ex- 
hibited. The Wealthy is essentially a product of Minnesota; it 
originated here, and this state ought to have proper credit at the 
Department for originating that apple, and this resolution is pre- 
sented for the purpose of securing deserved recognition: 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society be authorized to correspond with the proper of- 
ficials at Washington, in order to obtain information regarding 
the steps necessary to be taken in order tc secure suitable 
recognition of the Wealthy apple in the pomological section of 
the United States Department of Agriculture as coming 
from the state of Minnesota, the place of its origin, and that the 
secretary be further instructed to comply with the conditions 
that may be imposed in order to secure said recognition, and 
that he report the result at the next annual meeting of the 
Horticultural society.” 

On motion of Mr. Smith the resolution presented by him was 
unanimously adopted. 

The President: We still have several papers on the program, 
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and we must hasten on. I will next call on Mr. Kenney, one of our 
old members, and especially old in experience, who will speak to us 
on the subject of pruning. 

Mr. Seth H. Kenney, of Waterville, then read a paper qn the 
subject of “Trimming the Orchard.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: As Mr. Smith has suggested, we spent a good 
deal of time on this topic yesterday, and in the next paper on the 
question of winter care of trees we may find some more light. I 
will ask Mr. Wichler to read his paper. 

Mr. J. V. Wichler, of Owatonna, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Winter Care of Fruit Trees.’ (See index.) 

Discussion. . 

The President: I wish to announce that there will be some 
Wealthy apples passed about, and if there are any of you that are 
not familiar with the variety you might carry them home with 
you as souvenirs. 

I might also say that the specimens before us show the curculio 
and the work it does upon the apple. We are all interested in the 
matter of spraying, and Prof. Washburn is about to issue a bulletin 
on the subject of spraying. The bulletins can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Prof. Washburn at St. Anthony Park. 

The President: This concludes our program of papers for this 
meeting, but we have the Question Box here which I wiil ask the 
secretary to open, and we will dispose of the questions it may 
contain. é 

The Question Box was then opened, and the questions assigned 
to various members to be answered. These questions and answers 
will be found scattered through the annuai report. 

The President: This seems to exhaust the list of questions and 
gives us a little time to take up any unfinished business that may 
come before the society. 

Mr. Underwood: I wish to offer a resolution, and I am sorry 
I have not written it out, but the stenographer can put it in form 
so that it will appear in the proceedings. It is a resolution pro- 
viding for a tax of one-fifth of a mill for tie agricultural school. 

The resolution submitted was as follows: 

“Resolved, that the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
lend its unanimous endorsement in :equesting the incoming 
legislature to pass an act providing for a tax of one-fifth of one 
mill for the use and maintenance of the State Agricultural 
College.” 

On motion of Mr. Underwood the resclution was unanimously 
adopted. 

TWO MINUTE TALKS. 


The President: I think this finishes all of our work for this 
meeting except the customary two minute speeches. This part of 
the program is one of the most enjoyable features of the meeting, 
but at the same time it is not unmixed with an element of sadness. 


We have all enjoyed ourselves here, we have had a pleasant and, 


I hope, a profitable meeting, and as we leave for our respective 
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homes it is with the expectation on the part of most of us to return 
again next year, something that we look iorward to with pleasure. 
But we realize that in all probability this circle will be broken 
when we again gather here; our older, faithful workers are laying 
down their burdens, and that is why I referred to there being an 
element of sadness in these closing exercises. However, let us 
hope that we may all meet again a year from this time and have 
the pleasure of greeting the same faces that are before us today. I 
do not know that it will be necessary to call upon every one to 
speak, but if I do we shall expect you to respond. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner, Osage, Iowa: Mr. President and Ladies 
and Gentlemen of this Society: I have had a good time and heard 
some good things, but the chief feature which I have observed and 
which has afforded me the greatest pleasure is the appearance dur- 
ing the meeting of the intelligent, charming and beautiful ladies. 
(Applause.) Of the gentlemen members of this society, of the men 
in general I cannot say so much, but I can unreservedly and un- 
qualifiedly say that the best looking man of all the men I have seen 
since I have been here is A. J. Philips, of Wisconsin. (Prolonged 
and vociferous applause. ) 


Prof. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D.: In taking part in a © 


meeting of this kind it is the enthusiasm that is engendered in com- 
ing together that makes it so successful. We come together here 
and have a rousing good time, and then we scatter all over thé 
country bubbling over with enthusiasm which becomes contagious, 
and we look forward from year to year to this meeting with the 
greatest pleasure. When we want ‘o get right down to digest the 
matters that come up here we can sit down and read our “Horticul- 
turist”’ at our leisure, but here we come together for a good time. 
Capt. A. H. Reed, Glencoe: I suppose I will have to get up 
and say a word or two. I want to say to you that I have enjoyed 
the meeting immensely and have learned something. I have learned 
for one thing that there is a difference between the Peter and the 
Wealthy apple, and I have also seen the best exhibition of fruit that 
has ever been made by the society. 
Mr. A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis.: I am at a loss to know 
just what to say. I really don’t know whether to take Gardner's 
little speech as a compliment or whether he is making fun of me. If 
I tell my wife she will say at once that he was making fun of me. 
However, I will say that I have had a good time; I can always 
have a good time at these meetings without half trying. The first 


two days I was here I did not feel first rate. I do want to say 


something about Long’s speech at the banquet last night. He is 
always prodding me to tell him some new stories, something funny, 
and last night he got a chance to work them off.’ I never thought 
he could do half as well as he did. I want to say that the thing 
that impressed me as being of the most value at this meeting was 
Mr. Underwood’s talk this afternoon. I have talked at institutes, 
and while I have always urged young men to plant apple trees I 
have never advised any one to plant an orchard and make that his 
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life work unless he could have water. Our trees will suffer, and it 
will be discouraging and up hill work unless we can have the 
necessary water. The farmer who lives by a lake or a stream 
can pump up his water and give his trees seven to eight barrels 
each fall, and his trees will go through the winter in good shape, 
and he will have a good crop of fruit. You can raise fruit all over 
the country if you can give it plenty of water. (Applause. ) 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: There has been so much said already 
that I don’t think I had better occupy any more time. The feature 
that has afforded me the pleasantest impression is the splendid dis- 
play of fruit we have had at our meeting. I think it might well be 
assumed that Minnesota takes the prize in that respect. 

Rev. C. S. Harrison, York, Neb.: I cannot be funny like our 
friend Philips, or I would tell you a story, so all I desire to say 
is that the best thing I have seen is that magnificent display of 
fruit down below. I have attended the meeting of many horticul- 
tural societies, a great many of them, but one of the things that I 
admire most here is the way you defy Old Boreas in his efforts to 
hamper your work. When he comes with his frozen mercury riding 
on the north wind you simply meet the old fellow half way and 
whip him on his own ground, and I am glad of it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dewain Cook, Jeffers: I have attended these meetings 
for twelve or thirteen years, and it is always one of the most en- 
joyable trips I make. If we compare the exhibit that was made 
when I first knew the society with the present exhibit, we can 
scarcely realize the wonderful progress we have made. The first 
time I attended one of these meetings the chief impression I re- 
ceived was that our part of the state was too dry to raise apples, 
and when we think of what we are doing here now it shows the 
great progress we have made in the last few years. 

Prof. Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony Park: One of the things 
that has pleased me most,—in fact, I have been pleased with this 
meeting all the way through, because I have so long enjoyed 
pleasant relations with the members and the cordial greetings of 
these old friends is worth a great deal to me—but one of the things 
of which I feel the proudest is the fact that we have now a mem- 
bership of 1,800, and I feel that the greatest credit for that condi- 
tion of things is due to our worthy secretary, and if you want to 
call upon anybody that is worthy to speak call upon our secretary, 
and if he speaks accord him generous applause. (Applause.) 

Sec. A. W. Latham, Minneapolis: Prof. Green knew he could 
not talk so he thought he would get somebody else to make a good 
speech. We have got such a splendid membership behind the 
management, they are always so ready to pull hard and to pull 
all together that it is not necessary to call twice for help. The secre- 
tary does not do all these things, but he simply calls for some effort 
on the part of the members, and the credit for the progressive con- 
dition of this society should be accorded to its loyal membership. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. W. L. Taylor, Howard Lake: I am glad we have such a 
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grand and growing society. It has got beyond comparison with the 
societies of other states, and I hope we may ever keep it growing 
in numbers and enthusiasm. (Applause. ) 

Mr. E. M. Sherman, Charles City, Iowa: I think one of the 
things that marks the Minnesota Horticultural Society as a suc- 
cessful organization is the harmony with which its members and 
officers work together. I think I can heartily endorse what Prof. 
Green said, and I think the greatest credit for that success is due 
to Mr. Latham. I think there are but very few states that can 
claim to have such an able man in the position of secretary of their 
respective horticultural societies. I wish to congratulate you upon 
the harmony prevailing in your organization and upon the progress 
you have made and undoubtedly will continue to make. (Applause.) 

Mr. Yahnke, Winona: I don’t know that I have anything to 
say, I said so much today. A little girl said to her mother she had 
such a stomach ache she didn’t know what to do. Her mother 
said, “Well, your stomach is empty, you had better eat something, 
and you will feel better.” By and by tie minister came to the 
house to make a call and he complained that he had a severe head- 
ache. The little girl overheard him and said, “I guess your head 
is empty, you had better eat something, and you will feel better.” 
(Laughter.) Perhaps my head is empty too. A man finds out 
what a good wife he has when she is dead or when he goes away 
from home, and I found out what a good society we had when 
I went away from home. When I was down at St. Louis this sum- 
mer I had the opportunity to represent ovr society among a good 
many others, and there I found out that we had the largest and 
one of the most harmonious societies in the United States. Every 
one there had some complaint to make, but I had none. I think 
we ought to be congratulated upon the cfficers we have that are 
conducting the affairs of our society. They generally say the sec- 
retary is the soul of an organization, and I know that our society 
has got a good soul, and no good soul can live without a sound 
body. If a body eats it will surely grow, and I believe our society 
is in a good healthy condition and will continue to grow because it 
has got a good soul and a good body. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Wm. Robertson, St. Anthony Park: I have only one 
thought to give out and that is not very complimentary. I want 
to know where the wives of all these men are. The ladies that are 
here are like angels’ visits, few and far between, and I simply want 
to throw out the suggestion that next year you bring your wives 
along. (Applause.) 

Mrs. J. W. Ray, Minneapolis: I can say that I am very much 
interested in this society, and I am interested in fruit culture, al- 
though I have only a 7x9 orchard. I am very glad to see so large 
a representation at this meeting. I have not been able to attend the 
meetings all the time, but those I did attend I enjoyed very much. 

Mr. T. T. Bacheller, Minneapolis: I have not been able to be 
present at all the meetings, but it was not because I did not want 
to come, but because I could not. I always enjoy the meetings of 
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the State Horticultural Society, and what impresses me more than 
anything else is what this society has done. I was impressed with 
the wonderful exhibit of fruit you made this year. You have been 
gathering first premiums and prizes at home and abroad. This 
society has done so much to improve conditions all over the state, 
and has done so much to encourage fruit growing that the enthu- 
siasm permeates every corner of the state, and when you go home 
‘you will have no trouble to add to the membership and increase the 
enthusiasm, and that is the thought that should be before the 
society. 

Mr. C. M. Loring, Minneapolis: Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
I became a member of this society in 1868. At that time we used 
to display a few plates of crab apples, and irom that small beginning 
has developed this beautiful and magnificent display we see here 
today, one of the finest sights I ever saw in my life. I saw a lady 
here yesterday who is familiar with the apples of Maine. She did 
not see any Greenings or Baldwins. I said those apples were all 
grown here, they were natives of Minnesota. I doubt whether 
there is any more beautiful display than we can see here. I want 
to add one word as a plea. I want to plead with those who live 
in the country to do something toward planting trees along the 
roadside. There were several suggestions made here yesterday, 
and I want to make one or two more. ne gentleman wanted: to 
plant birch trees, and our worthy president wanted to plant pine 
trees. When you can go all over Europe and all over the United 
States and see the most beautiful avenues in the world and know 
they are planted with trees that are a hundred or two hundred 
years old, why do you wish to plant such short lived and ungainly 
looking trees as some that have been mentioned? I want to make 
this plea to plant maple or elm or hackberry trees, something that 
will remain when we are gone and that our children and grand- 
children may enjoy. (Applause.) 
~ Mr. Wyman Elliot: Mr. President and Brother and Sister 
Horticulturists: It gives me great pleasure to have the privilege of 
making the closing speech of this delightful meeting. The thirty- 
eighth annual meeting is about drawing to a close, and I do not 
know how to express my gratitude at the pleasure it has given me 
to meet so many of the old friends and greet them once more. I 
started in this society as a charter member thirty-eight years ago, 
and I have not let go one bit of the enthusiasm for the success of 
horticulture in the northwest during all that time. I have been in 
the harness continuously, and I expect to remain in it as long as I 
live. I have been frequently opportuned to go to this state or to 
that state, to Oregon, Washington or California, where the condi- 
tions are more favorable perhaps, but I tell my friends, ‘““No, I came 
to Minnesota in 1854, and I expect to live and to die here,” and I 
hope and trust that the younger members, when we pass off the 
scene, will take up this work and carry it along in the same spirit 
-with which their predecessors have carried it on. It has been a 
labor of love with many of us. We have put in a great «ny hours 
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and a great many days into this work, and we are just beginning 
to see results, and the exhibition we have made of our iruits this 
year is the best evidence of those results. I hope the interest in 
horticulture will continue to increase, that the good work will go on 
and that we shall yet reap a rich harvest. (Applause. ) 

Pres. Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea: J see that the president is 
down on the program for a few closing remarks, but I feel un- — 
worthy to make any remarks after all these members have spoken, 
and I especially hate to follow Mr. Elliot. I think we may ascribe 
a great deal of the success of our meetings to the efforts of the 
local members here in this city, and I think you know pretty nearly 
who they are. I think they could not have found a more favorable 
or a more suitable place in the United States if they had all the 
buildings to choose from, than this quiet and restful sanctuary with 
its beautiful decorations, and the faces that look down upon us 
from the two portraits seem to beam a special benediction upon us. 
In speaking with a friend the other day a good deal of astonish- 
ment was expressed that we could keep so well together. It really 
called my attention to a fact I had never thought of before. It 
never seemed to me that it could be otherwise. I was much 
pleased to notice this afternoon, even though it is the closing session, 
that so many were present, and every dav we have had just about 
so many here. The larger number have come early and stayed 
late or until very near the closing exercises of the meeting. A good 
many things that were in my mind and that I wished to say to you 
were stolen by those who have preceded me. I do wish again to 
commend the beautiful harmony that has been with us during this 
entire meeting. Whatever the inclination may be of stirring up 
things, of “stirring up the animals,“ as the saying goes, the utmost 
good nature and harmony has prevailed throughout all our discus- 
sions and deliberations, not only at this meeting but through past 
years, and I hope this state of things may continue. It seems to 
me there can be no possible time or occasion for hard feeling among 
men who are interested in practically the same work, and let us 
see to it that in the future we do not allow any of the seeds of 
discord to be sown among us, but let us keep on in this beautiful 
harmony, the spirit of which has pervaded our entire meeting. Let 
us carry some of the enthusiasm we have imbibed here home with 
us into our work. We need it; we do not know what is before 
us, we do not know at what time the storm may strike us, and we 
ought to carry back with us all the enthusiasm we possibly can to 
help us along through the year to come. Let us try to add to the 
membership and try to help each other in every possible way. With 
these words I will declare the meeting closed. (Applause.) 
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RECORDS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1905. 
RECORD OF MEETING HELD IN SECRETARY'S OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
DEC. 5, 1904, AT 7:30 P. M. 
All members present except J. M. Underwood. 
The following accounts were audited and ordered paid: 
A. W. Latham, Sec’y., expenditures of secretary’s office 
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A. B. Lyman, Treas., premiums awarded at winter meet- 
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Wyman Elliot, S. B. Green and A. W. ‘Latham were authorized 

to use their judgement in the matter of a lean to be made of certain 

funds belonging to the society now in the Hennepin County Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The secretary was instructed to correspond with contributors to 
the Gideon Memorial Fund as to a release from obligation to pre- 
pare a memorial book to send to them. 

It was decided to ask the state legislature to increase the print- 
ing of the reports of the society by two thousand volumes annually. 

Adjourned to meet in secretary’s office at 8 A. M. Dec. 9, 1904, 
A. W. Latham, Sec’y. Wyman Elliot Chairman 


RECORD OF MEETING HELD IN SECRETARY'S CFFICE AT 8 A. M. DEC. Q, 
1904. PURSUANT TO ADJOURNMENT. 


All members present at opening of meeting except J. M. Under- 
wood and L. R. Moyer. 

Wyman Elliot was elected chairman of the board for year 1905, 
and A. W. Latham was elected secretary at a salary of $100.00 
per month. 

The salaries of the president and treasurer were fixed at $25.00 
per annum each. 

It was decided to locate trial stations at the following places: 
Glencoe, A. H. Reed, Supt., and Wrenshall, F. B. McLeran, Supt. 

At this point J. M. Underwood came into the meeting. 

Wyman Elliot, S. B. Green and A. W. Latham were constituted 
a committee with authority to fill vacancies in the offices of vice- 
presidents and appoint the regular standing committees of the 
society. 

The secretary was instructed to remit $5.00 to the secretary of 
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the “Association of State Horticultural Societies” as the annual 
fee of this society to a membership therein; also $20.00 to W. M. 
Hays, secretary of the “Plant Breeders’ Association,” as the life 
fee of this society in that organization. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Wyman Elliot, Chairman. A. W. Latham, Sec’y. 


RECORD OF THE MEETING OF ‘THE BOARD IIELD IN THE SECRETARY’S 
OFFICE, 7:30 P. M. JUNE 20, 1905, 


There were present at the meeting Messrs. Wyman Elliot, L. R. 
Moyer, J. M. Underwood and Sec’y. A. W. Latham. There being 
no quorum in attendance, the meeting adjourned to convene at the 
State Experiment Station the next day. A. W. Latham, hie 
Wyman Elliot, Chairman. 

RECORD OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD HELD IN ARMORY HALL, 
STATE EXPERIMENT STATION, AT 4:30 P. M., JUNE 21, 1905. 
The following members of ‘the board were in attendance: 

Wyman Elliot, Chairman, Prof. S. B. Green, J. M. Underwood, 

L. R. Moyer and Sec’y. A. W. Latham. The following accounts 

were audited and approved and drafts ordered to be drawn on the 

treasury for the respective amounts: 

A. W. Latham, expenditures of secretary’s office from Dec. 5, 
1904 to June 20, 1905, $1648.96, leaving a balance in the hands of 
the secretary of $344.64. 

A. B, Lyman, premiums paid at winter meeting, 1904, $198.20. 

The Gideon Memorial Fund being under consideration, it was 
decided to appropriate from the treasury of the society a suf- 
ficient amount to bring the fund, including the balance on hand from 
subscriptions, up to the sum of $500.00, this sum to be deposited 
with the Board of Regents of the State University for investment, 
the interest thereon to be expended in premiums in connection with 
the horticultural department of the State Agricultural College, as 
before provided. 

Upon motion of Prof. S. B. Green an appropriation of $25.00 
per month from the funds of the society was made for educational 
work along forestry lines, this sum to be expended by the Minne- 
sota Forestry Association with the approval of this board. 

In the matter of a special premium of $100.00 offered by Mr. 
C. M. Loring, of Minneapolis, for a seedling plum, the following 
was agreed upon as the description of the fruit and tree that will 
be entitled to the prize: 

Color, reddish. 

Size, averaging 114 inches in diameter. 

Quality, as sweet as Ocheeda. 

Pulp, firm when ripe. 

Skin peeling easily when mature. 

Without astringency when cooked. 

Fruit not late in ripening. 
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8. Tree an early, regular and annual bearer. 

g. Tree a good grower, productive and hardy in Minnesota. 

Messrs. Wyman Eliot, J. M. Underwood and Prof. S. B. 
Green were appointed judges in connection with this award. 

The account of Wyman Elliot for seedling apple and plum trees, 
furnished in connection with plant premiums sent out by the so- 
ciety the past spring, was allowed at $55.35, and the secretary in- 
structed to make payment to him for this amount. 

Adjourned sine die, 

Wyman Elliot, Chairman. A. W. Latham, Sec’y. 
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OMITOV, eid wins us sane atte aes Ortonville 
ROwell, 73:5 Tah eotee fe came ee Crookston 
Potter yA Ee. see eee ae ee pls 
PONE: pi SEG sae. Secs ch eet ae Caledon 
Price. 7JOnM Wisse. cee Lamberton 
ropsttields via Miss ee ee Moorhead 
Prosser. Gi. wWaeks ciao. . ce ee Le Roy 
BRAY: cal VU RI eo itl ece ine ee tee Mpls 
Pritchard W. Witsoe. Thief River Falls 
EVeSeotibn Wis: ce oee Myers Falls, Wash. 
Proehl, Herman.....:.... Parkers Prairie 
Praty. MME... ot kon et Paynesville 
Ramsden cdi! Wate ce ee omer 
RAW, WMIESH (TW seo A sce ee Mpls 
Rainey, Je é .. White Bear 
RATTLES he OITA aris! iccs'c ssf Sos aed Dea Orris 
RAMS T er En eee he ena eae Canton 
Ranson yMstA ey Sho ko ees. Annandale 
RUAUISSON EO PAs ail it SA ath Ps hanes Annandale 
RA CIO ar Awe. ose SOR tne DS Scag Essig 
Rauden, IRL ORM otstatatasctonnl cic Ean Hoffman 
Radabaugh, BONGO aetigt:. cigs aoe eae es Mpls 
Randen, NGilbertes . S424. Gea Hoffman 
RASMUSS OW Heese ok ee ae Svea 
1325s BO 0 a8 es ee Ries Me A Sa Willmar 
Ray, John WWW shasta cient ate .-- Cottonwood 
Reynolds, wa. H........ St. Anthony Park 
RECO WAS SIEIO.. aid oa ahh ae Glencoe 
Redpath, THOS fed. Wayzata 
Rents Ere dis che sla shige ee Morris 
ERSGGE MC Pith tin « ctlante veins Vernon Center 
Reviers (Chas. tion aie ican St. Peter 
ReilbeIs Hes otc ee eee Brownfon 
HLCCO HE) st a hire co een Ne Glenwood 
Reed, Sod [BGO Se Sethe Soot ae Webster, S. D. 
Reeves, VANCENt. Oe ike cc eee pls. 

Reeder, SAG ass eee ee Sauk Rapids 
Reid, E, LWW ai clocettters siecats site ee eee St. Paul 
Bead, Phos Mk od tite ten tee Mpls. 
Richardson; Hes. oe es New Brighton 
Richard: Ds ace ess ee Eden Prairie 
Ringen, (Can VAs. son. eee New London 
RicerwAlired eso eo. ok oo See Pine City 
Rice ss Wars Titi. .6.o seus stot Peever, S. D 
Ritchie, THCLOY.ctetstovioy at chistes Annandale 
RileyiaChnasn. cco sc ee Grove Lake 
ALC VOME MANIK sy aacsiant Sieg ke ee Westport 
RAGE OPE aaa hhse eee Plainview 
Ridgeway, ert Datisicciattas 2a riedtie cee Alpha 
Richards DV Ww occc eo eee ee Hewitt 
RICE aR Ons as nsaele cae Northfield 
Risjord, DTD eS e c Aoenie ee Fertile 
Rune le LE Seber eee eens bare on Sanborn 
Robertson) EER shes nnerean Crookston 
Rowell Eo, Sse is ela Mpls. 
Rogers, Wi RU aie ite Mie eee Excelsior 
Robertson,’ Mrs.) “Wms. -.c2.. te Crookston 
BOWE TH OCHAS ARS eeiiis hatclans tees Maple Plain 
Fobinson,, Masset ccd. osiecee eae Mpls. 
Hobanin? Mrs Mie AS fo 0 oe) eee Mpls. 
Robinson, Giampln 
FRONVO MT Liste cites von aa Farmington 
Robertson, Adolph... ...-Appleton 
POLIO} OM. Etec ai recee shen eaten Farwell 
Rosengren’ WMranile. 2.0.0.6 ee ee Farwell 
Rembpenrs he MTAMK sos cle cocten oe Sleepy Eye 
PROG ODUT OWING ors: ok alos sce clelebole Deer Creek 
FROCK WOOG alll, o cctv: aieteon cal Madelia 
ROpertson\e rot.. VWWuaml....c2.0e Crookston 
Rougen, in Detcra taco a eheae he Rieti Fertile 
ROsenwalay, Tanke. cece ae Madison 
RODS ys MBE Aone s eree Sandstone 
Russells Me MB: sce ak eee. es Mpls 
MUSSEL», MIT PAG ea is. reat se dae aoe ee Rice 
RUSS] He. Uae ito, ecieicnt tee ae Hewitt 
mvaaser,, Ss. diccny «See eee Hendrum 
Rurceies: VA uGiincscos St. Anthony Park 
15212) 0) CRRA © Pin & IP ie ee ai Sp ny (as Albert Lea 
FEV aN, 94%, Jui sists a crete tere Minnetonka 
EV Str OMnin cdi, Geta. car hieinnen No. Branch 
IRyGen, Wiis acute eal ME nioe oe Bernadotta 
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Saveent Garr ste oa + « 91400 i RCE 
Sandrock, IW. eis ees 2 oe Rushfor 
Sahler, Wil asses, ee + wiacaig eee ae Waseca 
Sandborn, V. M.........1s0ue. : Canby 
Sanden, Ole.... 

Safe, F. E. A 

Sannes, Ole 

Savage, Rev. Hids 5c. see Windom 
Saunders; R. Clie... )) eee ee Pine City 
Salthe’ tare epee «6 ooh sie occ. ACY 
Sanders, J. J..:.ss0s.020) nee Milaca 
Salmonson, “Jacob.......20)0eneeee okato 
Sanderson,’ ‘Theo.a5.) ase Rock Dell 
Sagren), ‘Hans: ..0estho oe Henning 
Sartell, Mrs. Jos. Bi..../3.. oeosSt. Clana 
Schwyzer, Dr. Ho 2seoreeeeeee t. Paul 
Schmidt, Albert .. /.oseeo eee Norwood 
Scott,” Wim si; 6. sen aa Lake Wilsqn 
Schutz, R./:Av dc css eee Le Roy 
Scholtz,“ Ta: Sen. .teniea ee ... Excelsior 
Schmidt, Edward:.23:.1 2 eee Mankato 
Sepultz,, John J. sn oe pee Sleepy Eye 
Schain, Otto P3752 )4. 0 eeeeee Lamberton 
Schotzko, HE “Hiss. se. neeeenn Springfield 
Scott. Wm: Gitte eee Winnipeg. Man. 
Schedin, Alfred’... 2.23.32. eee Wheaton 
Schlimmers Auguste... >a Chisago City 
Schiebe, - Chas. .i...). ane Minnetonka 
Schwartz. Nicholas? :)..s.aceme8 Sleepy Eye 
Schwab, Jacob... ..... cs vlccniee eee Anoka 
Schmit; Julius... >. eee Nicollet 
Schulte; Wrank.)s.2<aaeeneen Eagle Lake 
Scrivseth; Ti) 'T)....0<:d eee Russia 
Schaumberg; J; Hec.scncseeeeeeee Sanborn 
Schmidt, Caspers? 30. eee Eden Valley 
Schmidt, Po G. Jv o.cecne eee Northfield 
Schroder,’ | Carl; oc 32k e eee Wabasso 
Sehutt. Ey Cus) 202 eee eee Sleepy Eye 
Schluter; “Ernst...):/0. eee Hutchinson 
Scherlie... A. tAi... 3S. tee Dundee 
Schott; Oscar. <2 2... eee Franklin 
Schamukessel, Carl: ye: eee Lakefield 
Schold, Rev. Eich Sores Strandburg, S. D- 
Semling, Edwin... ..)seeee eee Neilsville 
Seifert, Joseph. .....)) 20... sere Lamberton 
Seiler; John M.%). .\..0-2 2. eee Excelsior 
Severson, °-’Saim': 3 :....0 sinter Constance 
Severson, Alfred... oo. ae eeeneree Constance 
Severson, Tom M... 257. soscmaee Constance 
Searles, 2B. ME. sc See New Brighton 
Sebbert, ‘Mrs. J: Bic cfeeee ...-Annandale 
Settle, Veil. S06 cones ....Cologne 
Seiter; GED. |B. ss \..sicve acon sae ees eee Tracy 
Setzer MP iovs hse itera Blooming Prairte 
Selvigs  C.° (Ci.. o.c'5 « cibre ale lets oie Willmar 
Shelléy. CT. i... to bce eee FAAS CRsehe Hanska 
Sharpness, ‘Ole! ita.srees asa Murdock 
Shattuck, Benj: Nieves ccc ete are Whalan 
Share, J: O. os. S25 ee eee Albert Lea 
Samso> (A. Dii.0 vee nee Grand Meadow 
Schumway. H. E.. APG cer Appleton 
Shannon; Rob? to) jacectete eee Annandale 
Shaugeseth, John............-. Kensington 
Shaw, Prof. Thos. .. St, Anthony Park 
Schelp,) WW aierass: piece, oi vtote abet Bellingham 
Sherman, W. H. .....Windom 
Shaw, Oo 0Wreseseccne ...Austin 
ShaveltmAe Ss .icarcs cemebe . Hawley 
Shave, > Waltériv.... scene oe cces e HAWICN 
Shoen,,. Ac? J). <.5.'.5 « elslcle eiceeitennen Burtrum 
Shaver. (Claric: | o-cscn see Redwood Falls 
Shuman, /Et °W. 2). ...0:|.clelemueterrene Excelsior 
Sherlock. dB s.c2 os clechetsteeeene Ayrshire, Ta. 
Shepley, 1.) Mo. cui. c/o Farmington 
Siewert, 'C. OB. onc cre choclate Hopkins 
Simmons; Harold. oo) cena Howard Lake 
Simonson; John ..:\..%. «- saree Constance 
Simonson, Andrew........ .....Constance 
Simmons! eh. 55 saci. steerer Fargo, N. D. 
Siegle, Simon... ©... ).)s'e evs ules eres Carver 
Simonson ues LA sce ete wee eee -tarbuck 
Simpson, Hon. David F...........:. Mpls 
Sioberg,: August... , 2c. ste einen Scandia 
Simpson, Geo. Gi... ccc. eee Northfield 
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Skatterud, E. O....... Ste istaletay oamavete Dawson SLU ene) cites a eaten ae Pine City 
SESE SS OAC eas Sa ahance tine St, Paul Sundberg, Chast? Astrndieene Worthington 
Skinnemoen, Nels S.............. Wendell | Summers, Geo.......... 1.1... White Bear 
Skaar, N. Miaiateiseieists orare,s cletcialw cre Zumbrota Sulernd:) Je Cw... ‘oie. otal Sa piatoh hOmrene Halstad 
Skinnemoen, Ole................. Wendell SVESI MOTs erascis «cece Brackett, N. D. 
PTRMMPEC ET. .'o.cicleia cis slees edaccivewe.s Glyndon | Swanson, Chas. V............... Hinckley 
Skoglund, Meo. o... ; St. Anthony Park Swenson, ....Chisago City 
Slingerland, Plum Rictainere’s Cicada stele ceo Swanson, C, EB ;. Cannon Falls 
Months, BD... ... SOCOM HOCT Oona Foreston pmensen, “JOHN... :......riccun ae Scandia 
Smith, BOEPEC Octo y cyciti: sic « c'ctelsithe areal Anoka Swedberg, James § White Bear Lake 
UTM INIAT 5 5c cicclg cs oes aes oi 0.8 Wayzata Wane dea, Weiels ove Gielen asus tt acne White Bear 
Smith, F. OES i aac City, Wis. Swanson, DEP erates Ghia hy, LRN Constance 
Smith, EA isto rcs ececss cose uake. City Swenson, Aaron H................. Alpha 
Smith: a WBuaeya chet ce 8:0 crt: arate cere Lakeville Swanson, Nae aN ee ty Sa Murdock 
Smith, IMPPAN at avcleks o:0's ce cic.e si eite-s Montevideo Sweet, Rene tie su ee Pee Litchfield 
Smener, Mrs. Fred. a Wievehe eibiauieicters Norwood Swenson, Albert../2.2/1'/77''77-7 Watson 
hie LS ae = ee Ae CPt pert ees Big Stone Swenson. ny are SAIC OC ORS ARNG Ortonville 
0 en Wrightstown | Swartwood, W. B....... 00 Mpls 
> Lake Park Swanson, C. wo Naa Gaysatn cre vee Lafayette 
POUEN, Bs W...- ss cee selec renee seces Mies Swanson dc-W... 2.006 acl, St. James 
BeOS NE Chee fo cic e'n'eie ... Winnebago City SWAMI Less) mid sate ee ae ELD Mpls 
Smith, Hon. John ID Ch Apogo ape aa uine Mpls | Swenson, Solomon... ........7"" Winthrop 
a Mankato | Swenson, Chas............////77.. Braham 
oh re Farmington | Swenson, Gunder........... Norway Lake 
Smitthy PorC les... 2s. ---..-Langdon, N. D. | Swift, Geo, B........0.. 00. Robbinsdale 
Snyder, C. H...............--...- Preston | Swenson; Theo.......0./////.0 Isanti 
PPL TUS J ONc cio'e o'eig ss svi ele\sinin's  « Marietta | Swift &’Co........0..117" South St. Paul 
Puyeer, rol. EH. 3.55.53: St. sngey Park)! Swanson, “H. N.c.s<.. 2. Minnetonka 
Snyder, F, MONE Sictice ie cicis.c cise ecccees Freeborn Synoground, N. Oo: P. sce aba -Groton, Ss. D. 
So gdis, (Clos RRR BE SRppseoueeeeneeTs Adrian | Sydow, Richard........0//' 7... Sanborn 
eeeeeen HAL... ces eens Scandia | Sydlinker, C......00 0000007777 Monticello 
BMeMSOne Settles. cc cece sess Buena: Visi4'.| Tanner, We .+s0-..s. soe Cannon Falls 
Socwell, Rev. E. H...Adams Center, N. Y. | Talcott) Mrs. A. Li... West Brook 
Sommers, J. a seen sree e eee e eee Northfield AVION, hist Tanai hts horton -Howard Lake 
Soule, C. B..................: Deer creer LAV LO TAG) rai, ai idpsrctbals ee Henning 
MM Dr. O..,:... sss. ences St. rau EAE Da Cluryinvwk Ste oyu: cate estat Bloemendal 
Sowold)) Anidrew.........:...0.+: EU eraar el Taylor Giese ee. sc, Coeds alee Boyd 
ey. (O. A. Th,.....-..... Halstad aborts Wore. ran chi; dk oaks Shite Duluth 
Bemis ROW)... eee celine e's Btgtntcs Meachout,, MrswiG. Mie. .cihsee ees Mpls 
Solomonson, Herman................ ee Ps (a Re ee & Be Morristown 
Spaulding, Albert...... decease eee WOO in ew CD. docd. castle koe n. See. 
BePME OMIM EO oe sc o\cicelse v's eines ois's cea GLE SRA MSE O de coe chs crue Soh Lowr 
Bomeie, Mrs. b. W. P..........:... ee Meter i OtOss hs, sy. eae 1 Litennela 
eee, Clifford. ................ eee Ged, cNMiaa oo NES Sas Valine. s ele ee: Windom 
Sprague, J. M...............+.25- sae PIMREM EL CATER, Act cilici kid chive bane .Princeton 
Sprung, H. J........seee cere cece tenees 2 i Shona Geos Os iu... ee Mabel 
Sperry, A. H..... .... Willmar Mhyemnpson,; Ro. 6. sac. Men ee Kasota 
Spickerman, C. W.. é .. Excelsior Thompson, Mrs. J. B............ Wayzata 
SMEG Or dlsilncis's.n es seallse sce nics ss Hew MhompsonsjA\. HY es: 4 ee oe Mpls 
Stephen, E. F.. - Crete, Aes : Mihompson sO. Cae: i a ear Farmington 
La 6S 0 a ete PebRompsony Christy 458. seen Franklin 
Re TTEUP ANCA wile ofc letclc.c cle oie o's anv esis ote oo - Oo MHeGno ey Se eee Se Hillsboro, N. D. 
Strander, C. C....... Crooks der Thompson, Elbert H............ Excelsior 
Stevens, Mrs. W. L........Good Thun D Thompson, Frank.............. Constance 
Stenger, Rev. P............ Zealand, abe : MHOnSOM eH. nick ie: Pasiateiteh theme Brandon 
ine ean. (CA Cn ee eee peas MhompsanenC.uM.i cog 2. te weet ae Adrian 
Sogou, <0, AS SASSER Sore Iei eee aene Eure = Tharaldson, Osmund......_. .. Starbuck 
Bremseruml, | JODM..,........:..-..% eereree Mhatlman Geo. 5s eccascodu ee Excelsior 
Puromieten, Abel............:..:.... Ce a, | Thomson. B. B...... New Rockford, N. D. 
SSEC TIM OUIM coc cscs ccc cc cctenanes s Triump Thoostenson, O Hawley 
SEMESITUETRMMMULIT} aleve c o,0{c orcs 0.0 cles s 2 01s ereve.« seven Thum, I. M Hawley 
SSUIIIITTUMCORE LO e alec foc p10, oe eye 010.0 clele nis b\e0a Murdoc Thornberg, ie Stanchfield 
SEW Cn 6 Se Nelson, Man. Thygeson, N. M St. Paul 
SUIMMEAMDECA wb ia'.o.e si" occ. alete oie'ele « Albert Lea Tingley, Weed: atone Withrow 
See AS SINT CONE 2 oi 5 oo. c. ch eco. p oneraisieis «.t.0' Watson Sig < Sei oan | ee aa Glencoe 
Rep TEA CN Grete! ci a8 ajc ole © ais wis s,8 0ie o 0 os Danae Tomlinson, Wm Fiutebioson 
SETI, Oh ISA eee ee Ono e Tapias 1- Geo. sue Red Wood Falls 
Stoft, Jecneeseeceeevceseeeerereeens ‘theeal | Town, Mrs, Francis L...... Newberg, Ore. 
PRUE La. eee secs tenes: Clithera MO mAlen WAVES aa cl ss vas Kildonan, Man. 
Stone, Hili.......................Excelsior Torgerson, Theo........ Coon Valley, Wis. 
Strubel, Wm..:.......: Hankinson, N. D. Tousignant, Denery.....-......:. Mendota 
og 8 eee Beltrami | Towle, P. J....... een a uicge Semen a St. Paul 
SNEE BIDS. (OEE S UA ee tee Racine Tostenson, MR 2 ee lite ok Pi Voltaire. N. D. 
Stout, W. H.................+-0-0e Osseo") -Tolefson, ‘Theo... ........ 5.00.0. Madelia 
DURCC Ty Gren cee cree oe e's Hesper, Ia. | mojjefson, AC Oe Gee ee Willmar 
Stanley, D. B.............. Maine Prairie | treat, James E.........27.: New Brighton 
Stoeber, W. BH......5.....5.-6.00. Hawley | mraaen, Gul.......... 220.02, Spring Grove 
Beemearts Mo OW... 5... saeco es pomaor | aumenhawiw Wow. 6s sci. ce Alexandria 
2 SEC CSR Sauk Couter |) mormer Hoo... ILS Northfield 
Stone, E. J........--......05. Hutchinson | tyrnpull, John...........222.: La Crescent 
Stalberg, P. H............-.-.2-0-- Harris AMOUR A jfal abc al 2s rye yaa eRe Ce Crookston 
RM Gg crys sana eit peas Fed a= a A RN Tomah, Wis. 
0s) SIRS rgie sn an ecrsce cee : TUVG SMO yen sje. skein talens ergus Falls 
Sirananess, LaMar... ..edewnsee ss Lowry 
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TIDAL PAV CUS. aa sail oe Vater el fase che Dassell Whiting, Geo. H.......... Yankton) aes 
TwWILCIGlL SW «Gite! ssinploleitieettetere tee Correll Whitney, Mrs. May....... Le Seuer Cr 
SV RELL = De Wine ierecre: she Blok telten St. Anthony Park Whetstone, Dr. Mary S....2c6e eee .Mpl 
Rysse Ole distiscietlnclicnine ee ee Lae Fertile WV LEK TSA tele teats St, ‘Anthony Pork 
VE eM SD octet ech ctaraberas om otivele Otisville Wilfert, Andréw . < ..2 55 em eee Ba = 
UDO a ba ER EN UR aE Sng iat dos 5 -Cresco, Ia. Williams, Chas........... Heart Lake 
Plaids Ch we. oc en teas Pelican Rapids | Wilbur, D............... ‘ibs ae Floyd, I 
BOTIZO. ONG CO a airare clare os¥ocereacts.e date ate Shakopee WY Titer, Ha: HT crc tare ocx tote ee Fergus Halls 
Mater gOles Ele rit. an case. teetdiee Princeton Wichelman, iB @ css ccc ..... Stillwater 
Vielllguists Teva. ss 'a'o ahi wetelene Holmes City Wirtz,  Rranl’. ic feociectactataae ++... Winona 
"Vichy TR Vas ghee WV fa arate. se aie 0! ae: sale hee eters Mpls, Walliams; As" Svs sete soe MPP er oe. Mpls 
Viti NGSS, (GALReELtsn.. sches + ets Bloomington Witte, 2. Dak Ma 
Walt eV LCE Clg, tories aleietate:> paalec dive Northfield Wuchler:’ J. Wee en eee Owatonna 
Van Hoesen, F. B Alexandria | Wicklund, John.............. ‘) Kandiyohi 
Vaupen Peter © O. «oii. «case clean «os Climax -|'> Witter,” El. Alo. srdalaannieeenane Morristown 
Vander on,. 1)" De’, 6 acat oak Maple Lake Wilkinson, Mrs. Louis M....... Owatonna 
WV PRIPUS CMP oy Te aretad saree vecens ie! otate se New Prague Wiilwerding.) cA: ceccteienee Selsie'e Me Freeport 
Van Valkenburgh, E. P............. Cedar || Williams, 1. Gis. -2 cb seer Constance 
Mandewaters Wl W cicjois oscve state ces Sisiabeiens Osage Wieland, R..Gicse. peamoe Park benac NLD: 
RV LIN CHE ec At sits orelalere)= sven tee Windom || (Wilinitz, Wainy cj... celeieieree . Rockford 
War ELOCSeTI GE BS aia. ele a-sierapetns Alexandria. | “Wistratid, Harry. <6 ..seeeemne Excelsior 
Mair oon) JOnn s\n: La Crosse, Wis. WVAIDDS, Us, “rete ae te eller ain Le Sueur Center 
WWIGUE LEO cle efare\e ciate afu.elei'e/araimietd Fergus Falls Wieland, H. Po.l sc ohst 2. eee Fisher 
PVT Oc eae ie wre! mciedo us osnie AMOR ala eo ates Mpls Williams, Roy I cccnce dese Wheaton 
SUE COIS palin ted s.cictore etetaiese ies Cedar Rapids, Ia. Wise, Fo ot. oie erie cis ereterecstaiel tana :. Appleton 
MEL SHOWA enti Wane no's og Spring ‘Valley | Wiehr; Aug. .<.. 0%: - ssa Buffalo e 
Walste. eP FE o's. Leos aaah Kenyon | Wick, Oscar...,....: AS. E. Grand Fork 
Wee bs ERED ee oie ca stereos Riese were Hastings Wilson, OSCAR? .elsda8 seater .-Underwood 
Voxland, George........ poten eeees Kasson | Wishart, J. N....-.++-seseeceoes Mapleton 
W.OLEIN ad OB ssi «hscc cose a wists Bei ee ete Fairfax Wise, -ERarry s\. <7). .\2.c'e ssa enna Deerwood 
Vrolson J. W.-..+-20-..+.0- Mish Wanding =| Wiens, GiaGe |. sli satenee Bingham Lake 
WU AIEOT). LOU cies sien as moiteee St. Charles Wilson, Fred ...;... 2% ss /sit-)s see Mpls 
Wampler, A. J White Bear Willers, ha nls ‘ove a, asa Qhanete Laverne 
Walrath, H. D.......... Watertown, S. D. | Wiese, J. A........... :...Lake Park, Ia. 
VASO My ORV EALTN" lars cuecs avenctate Sraigete Willmar | Williams, Mrs. Geo St. Paul 
INL W TSN aT 2) OM GG Berrigan aLata ao Anan Lake City Wiens, Peter. .. ..: cee ..-Bingham. Lake 
WATT CD, War Diese vere osic si eis's 5) © Esterville, Ia. Wilder, Chas.......0es eee Crookston 
Washburn, Prof. F. L..St. Anthony Park | Wiese, E...........+ssseeeeeeees Ellsworth 
Wachilen, SOW anne. crate (A. doe eae Fairbault Wilcox, BO W320 eee White Bear Lake 
Wadsworth, ER ete aie 6 ata lesbain osaeehe Glencoe Wilson, Mrs. Geo, W......-- Rockford, Ia. 
WVU ED Ted Wie wiofslays acini seers a8 Northfield Woodman, Filmer. F.i.2 seo eee Princeton 
Ward, F. A...ccceeeseesceescccs Pipestone Wold, John K....cc).0s.<tamete Blooming Prairie 
WY Ute a UT siard cha aivlara Stele wictulorare oleie ce Madelia Wood, A. Las ecco co ccc on ahtts aes Rothsay 
WV alt@re EA vac e sculc alate Meee Ortonville || Wood, Joseph... . 5... 5s'esa meee Wind 
WHADSOM Pi Lic pclae wneiele s byes Cannon Falls Wolter, Ered... co. .csnee ee St. Charles 
Wanderaasy Tl Keo sanein tite oid a Maplebay | Woodward, F. B...........+«+-- Bay Lake 
Walstead, Theo...........+-.-+sse0+- Kron ||, (Wold) As Wi. ccc: ces ote eae Constance 
Walton, HG cae ng cle ee esee ca Mpls Wolf; J. W...).2. .s0s0 ae Johnson 
ARCO lew HY ciao srelavarelniciansis ojatetnlaratel ohare Mpls Wolf, Ju TB... ac. cacsss eee Johnson 
WUBERER eecALDELE: srepene ne otsierard-.clee etets Hinkley Worthington, Emos...........- Pine Island 
Wialas Michael ..g sa. a eltoacotuniee Perham Wordes, John... .\.):-/asiere ee Renville 
Wiaemercdaesie. cate uaaes- oer Hastings | Woodbury, Ed...........--+.--- Zumbrota 
MEAS OH Gy, <2, avaie! a.nie. atoll Winnebago City Wold, P. A Newhouse 
IVY y 13 RNG Bia be Hale CaCO yea eye ycaccicice Zumbrota Wright, 

WV APTN CI GA ad cic ole oinrsinie ala) divalnle tere Waterville Wray, W. 

Waldum, Edw. O.......... Artichoke Lake Wuollet, 

NR EG as Fensigeees Orie Sioux Falls, S. D. Wyen, By Pov s. tcc oat een Spring Grove 
Wresterho lin: (MGs irc corse ere o-wreiere Hutchinson Wttenbach, » ‘T./sc icc s -clelaennee Findlayson 
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